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Editorials 


THE PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE OF NEWMAN 


HAT occurred on the morning of October 9, 1845, 

V \ in the bleak low-roofed house at Littlemore filled 

England with dismay and resentment. Gladstone 
wrote to his friend, Archdeacon Manning: “I stagger to and 
fro at the news like a drunken man and am at my wit’s end.... 
Newman’s secession could not but look ominous, like the 
rattle of departing chariots that were heard on the eve of 
the downfall of the Temple of Jerusalem.” The centenary, 
coming fifty-five years after Newman’s death, invites a brief 
consideration of his present significance. 

“When we speak of Newman as a theologian, or of his 
theology . . . we do not imply,” says a recent writer on the 
great Oratorian, “that he was a professedly scientific theo- 
logian in the usual meaning of the term. He constructed no 
system. He belonged to no theological school.” His most 
famous theological work, the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, probably did more to enhance his reputation on the 
continent than any other, and it is generally associated with 
his name. Newman, of course, was not the discoverer of the 
theory of the development of Christian doctrine: traces of if 
appear in the writings of several Church Fathers. It is 
Newman’s distinction to have studied it in the trying year 
before he entered the Catholic Church and to have devoted 
to the task of expressing in words the results and implications 
of his researches a clarity and an aptness of illustration which 
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belong to his unique genius. It was he who offered the first 
detailed study of the subject, illumined it with many striking 
and suggestive illustrations, and presented his conclusions so 
impressively that the work reacts upon the mind of the 
reader with the effectiveness and stimulating quality of an 
original creation. Since Newman’s time virtually all Catholic 
writers on the subject have paid their respects to what he 
modestly called an “essay.” 

Among the memorable facts about this essay, as R. H. 
Hutton pointed out at Newman’s death, are his keen insight 
into one of the most characteristic concepts of modern science 
and his discussion of the valid tests of genuine development. 
Even more remarkable is its appearance many years before 
the theory of biological evolution as explained and illustrated 
by Darwin, Wallace, and others had begun to transform 
modern scientific thought. 

In the field of philosophy Newman’s chief contribution 
is the Grammar of Assent, a meticulously careful study of 
the steps by which, despite a lack of knowledge of scientific 
proofs, we may reach conviction and are justified in our assent. 
The Grammar is an important contribution to theological 
literature as Newman intended, for it was his specific concern 
to demonstrate that the ordinary man can be fully convinced 
of the truth of Christianity. 

“Newman,” says a recent writer, “has all English-speaking 
Catholics in his debt: the layman desirous of spiritual and 
intellectual sustenance, the theological student wishing to sup- 
plement his studies by an acquaintance with the religious 
insight and original perspective of a great Catholic intellect, 
the priest seeking inspiration for his sermons—all these can 
find [in him] a friend and mentor.” 

In a certain sense all of Newman’s prose works belong to 
the field of controversy for they were written to defend an 
important truth, to expose a dangerous error, or to clarify 
claims widely misunderstood. In every instance a matter of 
vital moment was at stake which Newman in conscience could 
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not ignore. Controversy by its nature is ephemeral; a burning 
issue today is often a heap of cold ashes tomorrow. In general, 
the issue involved is of no lasting concern, time has settled it, 
it had its origin in ignorance, vanity, or malice and “dies 
among its worshipers.” 

Of the controversies in a restricted sense into which New- 
man entered, two have a strong and widespread appeal today: 
The Present Position of Catholics in England and a Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk. When Newman delivered the lectures 
which comprised the former he confronted a specific occasion: 
Rome had re-established Catholic Sees in England and in- 
curred the wrath and fear of a generation which had been the 
victim of centuries of “anti-Popery” teaching. The country 
rang with cries of “papal aggression”; the Pope was burned 
in efigy; and in some rural districts bonfires were lighted 
as if to arouse the populace against an invading army. It 
was clear that this outburst was not the growth of the moment 
but that it had its roots in generations long passed. The hour 
called for an exposure of the causes underlying feelings so 
cruel and unjust. Newman sought those causes, bringing them 
into the light and subjecting them to such a merciless scrutiny 
as proved them to be compounded of baseless fear and a tradi- 
tionalized falsification of history. 

Newman’s Letter to the Duke of Norfolk was an answer 
to Gladstone’s charge that no Catholic who owed allegiance 
to an infallible Pope could be a loyal subject of the English 
sovereign at the same time. The source and nature of the 
charge gave it tremendous importance. Many rejoinders were 
made but it was Newman’s which laid the evil ghost evoked 
by Gladstone and it is Newman’s which survives as a master- 
piece of convincingness and lucidity. 

How significant are these two works today? Each in its 
own fashion is a Jocus classtcus: The Present Position of 
Catholics in England, because it is an indictment of religious 
intolerance everywhere and a revelation of the delusions on 
which alone it feeds; a Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, be- 
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Cause it provides the exorcizing formula for the fitful specter 
of “divided allegiance.” To suppose that Newman’s co- 
religionists in America no longer need to have recourse to the 
wisdom of those two books is to miss the meaning of some 
disturbing aspects of current history. 

About a hundred years ago Dodllinger spoke of Newman 
as “the greatest living authority on the history of the first 
three centuries of the Christian era.”” However one may regard 
that judgment today, there is no question that he was a pro- 
found student of early Church history and the writings of 
the Fathers. It was an important characteristic of his theo- 
logical method that to abstract theorizing he preferred posi- 
tive argument based on the interpretation of that history and 
the works of those Fathers. “The Fathers,” he wrote in his 
Letter to Dr. Pusey (1865), “made me a Catholic, and I am 
not going to kick down the ladder by which I ascended into 
the Church .. . Though I hold, as you know, a process of 
development in Apostolic truth as time goes on, such develop- 
ment does not supersede the Fathers, but explains and com- 
pletes them.” . 

In the present sense of the term Newman was not a scientific 
historian. However, “his best work,” says Ward, “‘is first hand 
work, original thought or investigation from original sources.” 
His most appealing work today is his studies of certain Church 
Fathers in a zone which lies between history and biography, 
The Church of the Fathers, and what would have been 
Ancient Saints, had he succeeded in finishing more sketches 
than “Theodoret” and “St. John Chrysostom.” In treating 
them he displayed an insight and a sympathy which he rarely 
exceeded. He declined to follow tradition and “mince them 
into spiritual lessons”; rather he aimed to present them in 
their “moral unity, identity, growth, continuity, personality.” 
He disregards the “endemic perennial fidget which possesses 
us about giving scandal,” and yields to his passion for tracing 
out “the solemn conflict which is waging in the soul between 
what is divine and what is human, or the eras of the successive 
victories won by the powers and principles which are divine.” 
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Within five years of Newman’s death Lewis E. Gates of 
Harvard published a small volume of selections from his 
writings with a long and appreciative introduction. The pace 
set then has been followed ever since, and every college 
anthology arranged for survey courses or for the study of 
Nineteenth Century literature includes Newman. Thus he has 
been “popularized” along with the greatest of his contem- 
poraries, studies have been made of him as a man of letters, 
and volumes of selections published whose appeal is to many 
types of reader. Not to know a modicum of Newman’s life 
and writings is to dwell in cultural darkness. 

Newman possesses the two essentials of a great writer. 
lasting significance in what he says, and power and beauty 
in the way he says it. It is a curious fact that he never wrote 
for the sake of writing but to meet the demands of occasion; 
it is an amazing fact that works thus produced transcended 
the occasion and bear the character of permanence. 

Considered then in their larger aspects the significance of 
Newman’s works is spiritual and hence abiding. He teaches 
that duty is personal, sacred, and inescapable. The current 
notion that it is a vague relationship between the individual 
and the community would be to him unthinkable. A second 
of his great teachings concerns the “unseen realities’? whose 
existence we doubt because they lie beyond the apprehension 
of our senses, though with fine illogic we accept the mysteries 
of the animal world about us without a qualm. He teaches 
that science and the liberal arts have their rightful places 
in the university but that the sum and crown of education is 
“the science of God.” Finally, Newman never wearied of 
preaching tolerance. It is an essential mark of a gentleman, 
an unfailing evidence of culture, one of the noblest aims of 
a civilized society. 

Of Newman’s style it is needless to speak. Its praises have 
been sung for a century with no dissenting voice. None in his 
age was so perfect an instrument of its possessor’s moods or 
intentions. It can be regal or homely, but it is never common- 


place. 
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Some critics have denied to Newman any unusual powers 
of mind and have attributed his influence solely to the fascina- 
tion of his personality and the magic of his style. It is sig- 
nificant that this is the point of view of men like John Morley 
and Mark Pattison, who were guilty of the primary error 
of failing to understand at what precisely Newman aimed 
and what he achieved. Two other contemporaries, though 
as far from sharing Newman’s faith as Morley and Pattison, 
avoided their blunder and registered a totally different judg- 
ment: J. A. Froude called his mind “world-wide” and him a 
genius; Dean Church named him one of the greatest minds 
of the age. Carlyle’s sneer at Newman is notorious; equally 
notorious is his sneer at Coleridge. Curiously, Newman, at 
the height of his power and influence as leader of the Oxford 
Movement, paid tribute to Coleridge as “a very original 
thinker, who ... instilled a higher philosophy into inquiring 
minds, than they had hitherto been accustomed to accept. 
In this way he made trial of his age, and succeeded in interest- 
ing its genius in the cause of Catholic truth.” Those words 
apply with equal truth to Newman himself and go far to 
explain why both men incurred the scorn of the seer of 
Chelsea. What the seer failed to discern was what has long 
been clear in the case of Coleridge and grows constantly 
clearer in the case of Newman: the riches of each mind over- 
flowed in many directions but, like a spring, it retained more 
than it gave. A hint here, a surmise there, obiter dicta let fall 
while the byways of the central thesis were being explored, 
point the way for other inquiring intellects. “Of all men” said 
Wilfrid Ward in what was probably his last pronouncement 
on Newman, he “needs students of active and original and 
penetrating minds to detect and elaborate the pregnant sug- 
gestions of this poetic thinker who had not the habit of 
scientific statement.” In all justice to Newman it may be said 
of him as of Coleridge that among his chief claims to per- 
manence is his seminal mind. 

Last, but not of least importance, is this: every aspect of 
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Newman’s genius converged to the one purpose of defending 
revealed religion against the forces which sought to destroy it. 
Hunter College. JOSEPH J. REILLY. 

















DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
T HE most remarkable feature of Alexis de Tocqueville’s 


Democracy in America’ is that it was written when it 

was. When Lord Bryce undertook to compose The 
American Commonwealth in the 1880’s the United States 
had passed through the crucible of the Civil War and was 
plainly headed for the “great career’ which Hamilton pre- 
dicted for it at the beginning of the last century. When 
Professor D. F. Brogan produced his Government of the 
People in 1933 we had already exercised a decisive, if not 
altogether praiseworthy, influence in world affairs. But even 
we ourselves do not look back upon the United States of 
“King Andrew” Jackson with any glow of pride. 

How then did it come about that a Frenchman, to whom 
our institutions were at best strange, and an aristocrat, to whom 
they were instinctively distasteful, turned his eyes away from 
the ancient culture of France and came all the way to the 
American continent over a century ago to learn from us? 

Tocqueville knew perfectly well what he was looking for 
and why he looked for it in America: 




















In America democracy is given up to its own propensities; its course is 
natural and its activity is unrestrained; there, consequently, its real character 
must be judged. And to no people can this inquiry be more vitally interesting 
than to the French nation, who are blindly driven onwards, by a daily and 
irresistible impulse, towards a state of things which may prove to be despotic 
or republican, but which will assuredly be democratic (Vol. I, p. 199). 









1DEmMocRACY IN AMERICA. The Henry Reeve Translation, as revised by Francis 
Bowen, now further corrected and edited with Introduction, Editorial Notes, and 
Bibliography, by Phillips Bradley. Two volumes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 
Pp. cxii, 434; xiii, 401. $6.00. 
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The cultured young aristocrat had correctly read the signs of 
the times: democracy was in the cards. He did not cherish the 
prospect of an egalitarian society. His refined instincts prized 
the values of the doomed way of life. But his acute intel- 
ligence, the product of an aristocratic upbringing, bowed in 
submission to forces he saw no way of dissipating. Like the 
principal author of The Federalist, Tocqueville thought it 
the part of wisdom to channel the flood he could not dam up. 
Many a contemporary of ours would do well to take this leaf 
from Democracy in America. In a sense, Pope Pius XII 
showed the way, as far as Europe is concerned, in his last 
Christmas Message. 

The young Frenchman was convinced that the rabid en- 
thusiasts for democracy and its die-hard opponents were both 
wrong: 


In the present age, when the destinies of Christendom seem to be in sus- 
pense, some hasten to assail democracy as a hostile power when it is yet 
growing; and others already adore this new deity which is springing forth 


from chaos. But both parties are imperfectly acquainted with the object of 
their hatred or their worship; they strike in the dark and distribute their 


blows at random (I, p. 252). 


Although there are quarters in Europe and elsewhere in 
which the very same issue confronts national groups, in many 
places the newcomer today is the ideology of Communism. 
In English-speaking countries the competitors, to formulate 
them in their most extreme terms, are the old-fashioned liberal 
or individualistic democracy and the newer socialized or 
quasi-collectivistic democracy. 

Perhaps the most damning political argument against Rus- 
sian Communism in its bid for the allegiance of people is that 
no contemporary Tocqueville can today visit Russia, as 
Tocqueville visited us in 1830-1831, move freely through 
every part of the country unescorted by police, talk freely 
with public and private persons everywhere, read to his heart’s 
content the opinions of a thriving and completely uncontrolled 
press, have access to official documents, return to his native 
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country to write an objective and sufficiently critical treatise 
on the nation whose guest he was, and still remain perfectly 
free to repeat his visit at his pleasure. 

Democracy in America is a priceless document. It stands 
for all time as a testament to the desire of a well-placed citizen 
of early eighteenth-century France to fertilize the Old World 
with knowledge drawn from the political example of the New. 
More than that, it reminds us how long American democracy 
has held high the standard of freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of movement—not for ourselves alone, 
but for all mankind who wish to come and see for themselves 
how popular government has fared on the continent it has 
conquered. Tocqueville’s classic is a stinging rebuke to the 
In-Tourist Bureau of the U.S.S.R. and to the news-blackout 
in Russia and Russian dominated countries. This censorship, 
as Walter Lippmann openly declared in his U. S. War Aims, 
is truly one of the most serious stumbling-blocks to co- 
operation between the democracies and Communist Russia. 
One can only hope that the Russian delegates to San Francisco 
were as impressed by American freedom of the press as was 
Tocqueville. 

Tocqueville himself wrote as shrewdly as has anyone since 
on the advantages and disadvantages of this liberty. He was 
much struck by the fact 1. at the power of the press in America, 
potentially tyrannical, was dissipated by the multiplication of 
its organs: 

The most enlightened Americans attribute the little influence of the press 
to this excessive dissemination of its power; and it is an axiom of political 
science in that country that the only way to neutralize the effect of the public 


journals is to multiply their number. I cannot see how a truth which is so 
evident should not already have been more generally admitted in Europe 


(I, p. 186). 


He was equally impressed by the freedom of association 
enjoyed by the “Anglo-Americans.” Our citizens on the least 
provocation called meetings and conventions to promote or 
block legislation. But what amazed him most was the way 
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this associational spirit pervaded the whole of society here. 
School-children in their games, he declared, “are wont to 
submit to rules which they have themselves established, and 
to punish misdemeanors which they have themselves defined.” 
If a stoppage of traffic occurred, the neighbors immediately 
formed themselves into ‘‘a deliberative body” to remedy the 
inconvenience. 

This praise is a sober reminder to us today that the well- 
springs of democracy are in the neighborhood. As Representa- 
tive Hatton W. Sumners has said, unless people are willing 
to bruise their own heads on the problems affecting their own 
neighborhoods, towns, and cities, they will lose the art of 
self-government. Perhaps this art has enjoyed a partial revival 
during the war, what with air-raid wardens, nurses’ aids, and 
victory gardens. 

Alexis de Tocqueville’s two volumes on the concrete work- 
ings of American political institutions and the ideals they 
embody provide us with an orchard of wisdom forever in 
bloom. One can stroll through the lanes of Democracy in 
America plucking from his trees of knowledge the discern- 
ment of political good and evil. 

His sociological analyses can be devoured, for the most part, 
without fear. No one has ever approached this young French- 
man as a political sociologist of the American Republic. He 
saw that our political institutions sprang from the soil of our 
Anglo-American culture, from our philosophy of human 
freedom and human equality and respect for law, from our 
Christian religious beliefs. The Union was reared on peculiar 
geographical advantages: our expansive territory, wealth of 
resources, our basic community of interests among ourselves 
and our remoteness from enemies abroad. Yet he recognized 
clearly that sectional interests would put a fatally dangerous 
strain upon our national unity, especially as they were tied 
up with the all-pervading sociological problem of achieving 
a modus vivendi between the white and black races. 

One has to pick and choose among his political observations. 
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They are stained with the dye of European attitudes of which 
Tocqueville could not free himself. He did not fully ap- 
preciate the fact that if the political assumptions and habits 
of the “Anglo-Americans” were colored by their cultural 
tradition, so were his own. 

For example, he harped on the extremes to which Amer- 
icans had carried the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. 
He does not seem to have understood the philosophical bases 
of the doctrine. And what did he mean by “the people”? A// 
the people? Every individual citizen insofar as he had com- 
mitted himself, implicitly or explicitly, to pursue the com- 
mon good through procedures agreed on by all? No. By 
“the people” he meant the majority. He confused a mere 
technique of reaching decisions, i.e., the majority procedure, 
with the ultimate source of political authority. He therefore 
spoke of the “omnipotence” of the majority, losing sight of 
the fact that the Constitution was framed in such a way as to 
keep the will of the majority within channels where it would 
operate naturally for the good of all. He sometimes ap- 
preciated, sometimes overlooked, the value of constitutional 
limitations and guarantees. It is rather amusing to find him 
sketching dangers in dark colors and then admitting that 
somehow they do not come off in America. 

Tocqueville’s concept of equality was distorted by natural- 
istic presuppositions that run as an undercurrent through 
all his observations. He did not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween natural, i.e., moral equality, and natural, i.e., normal, 
inequalities. But he was right in fearing that democrats tended 
to prefer equality of condition to freedom. He put his finger 
on an issue that has only now become crucial. 

Tocqueville failed rather badly to understand American 
federalism. And he greatly underestimated the reservoir of 
strength which the Founding Fathers and the people of this 
country had funneled into their national State. Despite his 
Federalist sympathies, he drifted—unwittingly, it seems—into 
the anti-Federalist view of the Union. 
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Some of his views are therefore of little value, except as 
representing alien strains of political thought which have 
made their way into American thinking. 

But on the whole, what a classic Democracy in America is! 
Like all timeless political writers, Tocqueville raised all the 
important questions, and he discussed them with acute in- 
telligence. This is as great a service as any one writer can 
perform. That the young aristocrat from France did this 
for us three generations ago still astonishes the serious student 
of American politics. 

Fordham University. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 


*x* * * 


A PADRE VIEWS SOUTH AMERICA 


ment of Father Peter Masten Dunne. The roads and 

waterways, cities and universities of Europe—and es- 
pecially its works of beauty—belong to him, after close contact 
and thorough mastery. He possesses the language of art no 
less than of history, and in this latter he enjoys a rare training 
coupled with the invaluable asset of success in published 
scholarship. The speech of South Americans finds him no 
stranger, and when in the book he says that he talks with a 
local man of government or culture, he means exactly that: 
he converses at ease in Santiago or Sao Paulo. Lastly he is a 
“padre,” the most welcome of all North American guests, the 
one who can best see beyond surface marks into the reality 
of life as it is below the Rio Grande. 

This particular “padre” probably had no intention of writ- 
ing a journal of his observations when he set out for South 
America. What he went to do there was to see and learn. As 
an afterthought he agreed to put his “view” into printed 
pages,’ much though he might prefer to put it into seminars 
and class lectures. 


FR EW MEN set out on hemispheric travel with the equip- 


14 Papre Views SoUTH AMERICA. By Peter Masten Dunne, S. J. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 290. $2.50. 
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His “view” reminds one of the view of a valuable camera 
lens; it may have a wide angle but it has high resolving power. 
When Father Dunne looks, he sees. He makes no profession 
of seeing everything. He is not qualified for that and he does 
not pretend. Father Dunne, I take it, went to find out about 
the status of two things: the culture of cultivated South 
America, and the life of the Church there. On the way he 
touched many other topics, and always with sure footing, 
gentle moderation, regard for the ways and thoughts of other 
men, with understanding and sympathy. His views on wages 
in the tin mines of Bolivia, the oil fields of Venezuela, the 
copper works in Chile, will not appeal to doctrinaires, though 
they be founded on intelligent and dispassionate interest. 
The sketch of recent Argentine politics could not be bettered 
with our present knowledge. The picture of race—whether 
in Baia, or in his exquisite drawing of Potosi and Quito—is 
sharp yet done with undertone characteristic of a mature 
thinker. His eye for color and harmony gains him ever so 
much more than journalistic splashes of details. In fact, the 
book grows on the reader so perceptibly that one wonders 
what is going on in these pages, apparently so casual and often 
somewhat hurriedly written down and left unchecked. 

What is done best is the intellectual and spiritual life of 
South Americans. Lightly we make our way along current 
interests in Argentina and Uruguay. Then we visit some homes 
of outstanding ideals and cultivation. The shrine of Lujan 
leads us for the first time into the deeper thoughts and feelings 
of a people who keep their ‘“Washington”—José de San 
Martin—in housing we of the North rarely dream of Para- 
guay takes us back into the glorious past, and Brazil looms 
as a huge canvas worthy of prolonged study. Reversing, we 
make our journey over the Andes, and here begins the best 
part of the book as it was of the trip. Few of us ever hear of 
the riches of art in western South America. From Bolivia 
to the pre-Inca wonders of Machu Picchu, and then on 
through Lima, Quito, and the cities and towns of Colombia, 
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a trained eye catches values whose discovery delights and 
beckons on to further relish of the wonders of America. 

One would wish that university education had been given 
more attention in this travel report. Other schooling is abun- 
dantly treated, and the contribution of North America re- 
ceives detailed appraisal. Contemporary notice will mark the 
author’s estimate of Protestant missions with varied judgment, 
but in our opinion only one line about religion could with 
any justice be called unusual. It is the opinion that there are 
too many churches, and here (on Brazil—page 122) we are 
quickly told that existing facilities do not suffice. But the 
general attitude in this matter is beyond all cavil. It may not 
be palatable in every quarter, yet the kindness and optimism 
of the writer cannot be seriously questioned. And as he is 
intent on learning, no less than in making his report, he must 
be taken for what he is, a careful, thorough investigator. 

In this day when we foresee a future of intense interest in 
Latin America, this book easily outshines any picture of our 
southern neighbors that has come to readers in the United 


States. 
University of Detroit. W. EUGENE SHIELS. 





Twofold 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Can keep control 

Of both his inner and his outer world; 
Who, if his heart is empty, knows he can 
Be fed from vital fountains, from the pearled 
Curving of cloud or dripping rainbow-span; 
Who glories in his birthright as a man, 
Not fearing the sun’s largesse like a mole, 
But rising to the grandeur of its glance. 
On a world dead and sparkless he can pour 
A splendour from his inner molten ore, 
And walk, a god, through fires of his creation, 
Like him who makes a dingy foundry dance 
At liberated gold and red and white, 
And turns to dawn the sullenness of night. 


"T can ke blessed is the man whose nimble soul 


Such balance and such bliss of alternation 

Are the moon’s and tidal earth’s; on such a thread, 
Finer than sight yet sinewed past all art, 

Dances in heaven a sun, whose counterpart 
Borrows his light, when dark; or burning, lends 
His light, to either’s all-harmonious ends. 


It is within such golden interspace 

Of world and world, that the twice blessed man 
Moves like a spirit, singing, full of grace, 

And there is born whatever song or plan 

Shall find within another’s heart 

A pure and everlasting dwelling-place. 





Peacemaking After 
Ideological Wars 


Ross HOFFMAN 


I 


LL WARS, even the smallest, are revolutionary in the 

A sense that violence is done and the broken crockery of 
‘the status quo ante bellum is never pieced together 
again. Even the Serb-Bulgar war of 1885 which ended with a 
treaty containing no more words than ‘Peace is restored’ 
bequeathed a post-war order that differed importantly from 
what had gone before. But a war that is preeminently revolu- 
tionary in character is what is widely called today an ideo- 
logical war. It is much more than a collision between States 
motivated by limited purposes which can only be achieved 
by force. There is in it a challenge to all the world; on one 
side or on both, there is an effort to vindicate or propagate 
universally an ideological purpose. The rationale of a better 
world has been revealed, and there is an apocalyptic vision of 
the world remade and man reborn. A militant party obtains 
commanding power and acts in the firm conviction that it 
possesses the truths necessary to the temporal salvation of 
mankind. These zealots of a new political religion announce 
an event so transcendantly unequalled that, as Tom Paine 
said of 1789, “the name of a Revolution is diminutive of its 
character, and it rises into a REGENERATION OF MAN.”” The 
partisans battle for the Lord or the logic of history; they ride 
the ‘“‘wave of the future”; they fight a total war for total 
victory, because to settle for less is to sin against the truth. 
According to this standard, the wars that took place between 
1815 and 1914 were not truly revolutionary. Some were on a 


1The Rights of Man (Everyman’s Library), p. 91. 
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very large scale, but none was total; and all were fought for 
limited purposes. Britain and France fought the Crimean war 
to preserve the Ottoman Empire and redress the balance of 
power in Europe. Russia fought three wars against the Turks 
in order to liberate the Balkan Slavs and dominate the Near 
East. France and Sardinia attacked Austria in order to re- 
organize Italy. Bismarck took arms against Denmark, Austria 
and France in order to get a free hand for Prussia to recast the 
federative system of Germany. Japan fought China and Russia 
to gain specific territorial positions and diminish the strength 
of neighboring empires. The United States fought Spain to 
oust her from the Caribbean, and Britain fought the Boers to 
consolidate a South African empire. Italy attacked Turkey 
to obtain an empire in the Mediterranean. 

In all the international wars of that century there was, to 
be sure, a strong content of idealism; without that neither 
these nor any other wars would have been fought, because 
men require ideal objectives if they are to risk their lives 
willingly. The liberation of oppressed peoples, the unification 
of nations, the ideal of a Pan-Slav fraternity, the belief in a 
national mission or a White Man’s Burden or a Manifest 
Destiny, all this and much more impregnated these wars with 
idealism. But the ideal objectives were of limited dimensions, 
and could be pursued without precipitating ideological cru- 
sades for the renovation of the world. Even the pre-1914 
civil wars and revolutions were less ideological and therefore 
more limited than those of the last thirty years. In the greatest 
war of the century Lincoln’s prime objective was conservative, 
to save the Union, and he never allowed the ideological 
party—the fanatical Abolitionists—to dominate the unionist 
cause. Similarly, Bismarck, Cavour and Napoleon III made 
use of the servants of revolutionary ideology in pursuing their 
ambitious purposes, but never allowed them to shape im- 
portant political decisions. In like manner the Russian czars 
exploited the Slavofil and Pan-Slav ideologists without sur- 
rendering to them the reins of policy. Statecraft was highly 
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successful in canalizing the currents of revolution, so that 
neither the American Civil War nor those of Europe between 
1859 and 1878, nor even the Russian, Turkish and Chinese 
revolutions from 1905 to 1912, enthroned a revolutionary party 
announcing a message of ecumenical salvation. And even the 
first world war of the twentieth century lacked a truly revolu- 
tionary character, in the sense here attached to the word, until 
Wilson and Ludendorff, Masaryk and Kerensky, Lenin and 
Trotzky entered to dominate the stage of history. 

In 1917 these men, or rather the forces which they rep- 
resented, opened the third great era of ideological wars in 
modern European and world history. The first was that of the 
religious wars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. These 
began in Germany in 1546 and broke out intermittently, with 
extreme and totalitarian ruthlessness, until the warring parties 
were gradually pacified by a series of pragmatic political com- 
promises extending from the Edict of Nantes in 1589 to the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. Theological fanaticism was not 
totally banished from political life thereafter, but it was kept 
sufficiently in restraint to make possible more than a century 
of comparative peace through the limitation of war. There 
were many wars but no total war, and there was no total war 
because no sect of ideological revolutionaries bent on regen- 
erating mankind was able to capture control of a great political 
power. Even the largest wars of the eighteenth century were 
fought by small armies for limited purposes in behalf of 
legally defended claims, and for the most part they did not 
disturb civil and economic life very much. In fact it was 
their petty absurdity rather than their costly destructivcness 
that led to the widespread belief among rationalist phil- 
osophers that a few reasonable legislative reforms were all 
that was necessary to do away with war entirely. 

This peaceful age, remembered in history as the Age of the 
Enlightenment, came to an end in 1792 when the French 
Jacobins, believing themselves to be in possession of the 
true principles for making all the world free and happy, 
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revived the theological temper of politics and launched the 
first crusade for democracy. A maelstrom of ideological and 
very bloody total war beat upon the world for the next quarter- 
century. Then the storm lifted and although there were many 
squalls and ominous clouds and claps of thunder, it did not 
break again for a hundred years. Instead there was another 
century of comparative calm and limited war, and the his- 
torians now call this the Century of Peace and Progress. It 
ended in the catastrophe of 1914, out of which arose the 
ideological frenzy that still possesses the world. 

In the light of this view one may obtain a most instructive 
comparison of the successful pacification of the world by the 
treaties of Paris, Vienna and Ghent in 1814-1815 and the 
abortive attempt at pacification of Europe by the treaties of 
Paris of 1919. There was a fundamental similarity between 
the problems of 1814 and those of 1919. On both occasions 
a great military empire had been overthrown, and there was a 
triumph and celebration of liberal ideas. At each time the 
masses were politically astir and there abounded grave fears 
of wild revolutionary developments. On both occasions old 
governments had to be restored or new ones created over vast 
parts of Europe. On both occasions a few great political 
persons held all power of decision in their hands. And yet the 
difference between these two attempts at peacemaking was so 
great that Guglielmo Ferrero has said of them: “The Congress 
of Vienna marked the end, the Congress of Paris the begin- 
ning, of one of the greatest panics in history.’” 

Why was this so? Why were the men of 1814 able to chain 
the dragon of total war for a century, while those of 1919 
arranged a settlement that began to fall apart almost at once 
and proved to be only an armistice in the twentieth century’s 
thirty years war? The answer, I suggest, is to be found in the 
fact that the statesmen of 1814 managed to base their work 
on actually existing forces and powers, whereas the men of 
1919 made an ideological settlement. I do not mean that the 


2The Reconstruction of Europe, N.Y., 1941, p. 338. 
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former were conservatives and the latter revolutionaries, al- 
though that comparison is often made and is not without a 
measure of truth. I do not even mean that Europe was an 
extinct volcano in 1814 but began to erupt again in 1917, 
although there is a good point of comparison in this figure. 
There was much weariness and disillusionment with the pur- 
suit of abstract general purposes when Napoleon fell, but 
ideological striving was still rampant. If French Jacobinism 
had lost much of its doctrinaire character in becoming meta- 
morphized into Napoleon’s pragmatic imperialism, the ideo- 
logical resistance to this imperialism had increased in the last 
years of the great struggle. The French had the ideological 
side at the beginning of the wars, but that dubious advantage 
was with the Allies at the end. 

Great Britain who under Pitt’s leadership from 1793 to 
1806 had declined to fight an ideological war against France 
—not even the kind of war for a doctrine that Burke so thirsted 
for—had at length taken up the weapons of ideological war- 
fare. The new phase opened in 1808 with the popular rising 
of the Spaniards against King Joseph Bonaparte. The British 
made common cause with the Spanish Liberals and proceeded 
to champion the same party in Sicily, Italy and elsewhere. 
The Whig Lord William Bentinck sponsored a replica of the 
British constitution in Sicily in 1812, conceiving it as a lamp 
of political illumination for all peoples who groaned under 
despotism. Pitt’s war to save the traditional European state- 
system and restore the balance of power became a war for 
popular freedom and liberal government; the expression “war 
of peoples” rolled on many tongues. A British crusade to 
universalize the principles of Whiggish politics took place 
between 1808 and 1814. Even a Tory such as George Canning 
(a leading exponent of this kind of political warfare) pro- 
claimed his country’s institutions to be the model for the 
world. “Let us hope for the interests of mankind,” he declared 
in the hour of victory, “that this model will be generally 
adopted—that all nations will endeavor to introduce that 
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vital spirit, that germ of strength which has enabled so small 
a country to make such extraordinary efforts to save itself and 
to deal out salvation to the world.’” 

But in the spring of 1814 Czar Alexander I of Russia 
arrived at Paris as captain of a great military coalition from 
east of the Rhine. In him Great Britain was confronted by 
a formidable competitor in “dealing out salvation.” Alexander 
had a sense of mission and a susceptibility to ideology. He 
was the messianic champion not only of national freedom but 
a “new order” for Europe. He was of course a despot at home, 
but he was a good deal of a Jacobin, or at any rate a “liberal,” 
in Europe. He believed that Europe (the region west of the 
Russian and Ottoman empires) needed a new organization 
with political freedom and liberal governments based on the 
principle of nationality. He invited a following from the same 
parties Great Britain had been patronizing in the Whig 
crusade, but he did this more effectively because his military 
position was more impressive. In the winter of 1813-1814, as 
the eastern coalition was taking the decisive military actions 
against France, British forces had barely broken through the 
Pyrenees and only small British forces were landed in Holland 
and Italy. The Czar reached Paris before Wellington crossed 
the Garonne, and when Napoleon abdicated in April it was 
still uncertain and depended largely on the Czar whether 
the French would be forced to retire from Belgium and Italy. 
Foreign Secretary Lord Castlereagh had gone to the continent 
to meet the leaders of the eastern coalition and forge a durable 
alliance with them. His problem was like Mr. Churchill’s 
problem in 1944: how to use the Czar and his allies to reduce 
France without transferring the dominion of Europe from 
Napoleon to Alexander. His specific purposes were to get the 
French out of Belgium and Italy and off the Rhine. His 
general purpose was to arrange a balanced and secure equi- 
librium of power in Europe (wherein he included Russia) 


3Hansard, XXIII, 447. 
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by strengthening the center of the continent against the French 
in the west and the Russians in the east. 

The greatest danger was that the Czar might sponsor an 
overgenerous peace’ with a new popular and Russofil French 
government and permit it to remain in control of Antwerp; 
that such a France might become the western pillar of a 
Russian diplomatic arch over Europe; that Alexander would 
dominate Poland and hold the balance between Austria and 
Prussia, thus dominating Germany as well; and by patroniz- 
ing the Left in Italy, create there—in the heart of the Mediter- 
ranean—another political order subject to supreme Russian 
influence. Such a position—buttressed in Scandinavia by the 
Czar’s ally Bernadotte, a former French revolutionary mar- 
shal but now crown prince and military lord of Sweden who 
was bent on ruling Norway too—such a position would ob- 
viously mean Russian mastery of Europe. Spain could not be 
expected to resist the magnet power of that system. British 
influence in Europe would cease to exist and British power 
in the Mediterranean would be undermined. Isolated and, at 
the moment, even engaged in war with the United States, 
Britain could hardly do more than defend her maritime posi- 
tion and her island safety. With matters so arranged, the Czar, 
having settled the affairs of Europe, could conveniently and 
safely reopen his unfinished business with the Turks. Their 
house too, from the Russian viewpoint, needed to be set in 
order. 

Castlereagh did not fear, as did some of his nervous con- 
temporaries, that the Cossacks would presently be camping 
round the House of Commons. But he was convinced that no 
durable peace could be made if the shadow of Russia length- 
ened too far over Europe. It was not merely that the Czar was 
a great demagogue with a revolutionary following, but rather 


4Alexander’s behavior was most unpredictable. At first, in 1812, he was reluctant 
to follow Napoleon out of Russia: then he became the leading champion of “un- 
conditional surrender,” and finally, in the spring of 1814, the partisan of a generous 


peace with France. 
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that Castlereagh was wise enough to know that excessive 
power, in no matter whose hands, must inevitably be abused ; 
for it generates fear, especially in the one who holds it. The 
whole history of Napoleon had just born vivid witness to this 
truth. Hence it was that the British Foreign Office, while 
making military alliance with Russia, undertook a skillful and 
subtle diplomatic campaign against the Russian peril. The 
method was to detach the Czar’s principal allies (Sweden, 
Prussia and Austria) and his potential allies (the restored 
Bourbon courts of France and Spain) by “appeasing” them 
and thus strengthening them so that they might act with 
greater independence of Russia. 

It was this diplomatic campaign that won Bernadotte’s 
support for removing the French from Belgium even before 
Alexander had given up a tentative notion to make Bernadotte 
king of France. The British favored placing Louis XVIII 
on the French throne even before Talleyrand persuaded the 
Czar to accept the legitimate king; and when Alexander 
lectured Louis for not being sufficiently liberal the British 
supplied the restored sovereign with money and refrained 
from overloading him with unwelcome advice. That was part 
of the anti-Russian diplomatic campaign, and so was the 
quick approval of Prussia’s wish to annex the French Rhine 
province. An important but little-noticed detail was the 
British abandonment of Spain to the reactionary Ferdinand 
VII, who persecuted the liberals whom Britain had patron- 
ized, and who completely demolished their political construc- 
tions. Ferdinand was appeased lest he draw too near to his 
Bourbon cousin at Paris and lest both should draw too near 
to the Czar. 

It was in Italy that the relationship between the exigencies 
of Castlereagh’s diplomatic campaign against the Russian pre- 
ponderance and the abandonment of ideological objectives 
appeared most clearly. Here the representative of the British 
Crown, Lord William Bentinck, had ostentatiously committed 
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his government to the promotion of Italian national political 
reform: a union of the peninsular States under liberal con- 
stitutions. He had championed what Mazzini was later to call 
the Party of Progress, and this party was much more anti- 
Austrian than anti-French. Murat, whom Napoleon had made 
king of Naples but who now had cut loose from his fallen 
master, courted followers from this party. So did Eugene 
Beauharnais, Napoleon’s viceroy whose North Italian king- 
dom survived the fall of France by several weeks. Both these 
men were strong and able leaders who attracted mass support. 
But the Italian Left contained many mercurial elements, like 
the slippery contemporary radicals who are fascist today and 
communist tomorrow, or vice versa, depending on the turn 
of fortune’s wheel. So that in the Party of Progress there was 
grist for many mills: for the Czar’s, for Bentinck’s, for Murat’s 
and Beauharnais’s, but not for the House of Austria’s, because 
the Emperor Francis was determined to restore Italy as it had 
been before the Jacobins had overrun his eighteenth-century 
Tuscan garden. Such was the policy of his servant Metternich. 
And Castlereagh found in the spring of 1814 that if he was to 
win Austria diplomatically and strengthen her in Europe 
against Russia, and compensate her for the aggrandizement of 
Prussia in the Germanies, he would have to give Metternich a 
free hand in Italy. That meant abandoning the whole ideologic- 
al purpose which Bentinck had proclaimed. On May 7 he ad- 
dressed the latter as follows: 

It is not impossible to perceive a great moral change coming on in Europe, 
and that the principles of freedom are in full operation. The danger is that 
the transition may be too sudden to ripen into anything likely to make the 
world better or happier. We have new constitutions launched in France, 
Spain, Holland and Sicily. Let us see the results before we encourage further 
attempts. The attempts may be made and we must abide the consequences, 
but I am sure it is better to retard than accelerate the operation of this most 
hazardous principle which is abroad. In Italy it is now the more necessary 
to abstain if we wish to act in concert with Austria and Sardinia. Whilst we 
had to drive the French out of Italy we were justified in running all risks, 
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and with a view to general peace and tranquillity I should prefer seeing the 
Italians await the insensible influence of what is going on elsewhere, than 
hazard their own internal quiet by an effort at this time.® 


Two months later Bentinck was removed from his post and 
step by step the British government accepted and diplomatically 
supported what Austria desired for Italy. Beauharnais and Mu- 
rat were expelled. The old regime was restored and petty 
Rightist despotisms governed again throughout the peninsula. 
The Party of Progress made a good deal of trouble and Rus- 
sian agents intrigued with it, but Metternich secured the upper 
hand. With it he could and did stand his ground more boldly 
against the Czar in Europe. 

Castlereagh’s diplomatic campaign against Russia required 
masterful tactics as well as large-minded strategy. He dared 
not carry it too far or bring it boldly into the open, lest he 
provoke the Czar and thus precipitate the very danger he 
wanted to avoid.’ Hence he had to “appease” the Czar too, 
especially in the question of Poland, in order to outmaneuver 
him elsewhere. He dared not risk the resumption of war. For 
Prime Minister Liverpool warned him in the fall of 1814, 
at the height of the tension over Poland: 


It may be quite true that if the Emperor of Russia does not relax his 
present demands, the peace of Europe may not be of long continuance; but 
for however short a time that peace may last, I should consider it of great 
advantage. . . . But if war should be renewed at present I fear that we 
should lose all that we have gained, that the revolutionary spirit would break 
forth again in full force, and that the Continent would be plunged in all 
the evils under which it has groaned for twenty years. A war now, there- 
fore, may be a revolutionary war. A war sometime hence, though an evil, 
need not be different from any of those wars which occurred in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries before the commencement of the French Revolution.’ 


5Castlereagh’s Correspondence, X, 18. 
6He carefully avoided “isolating” Alexander, but sought constantly to keep him 


“grouped.” 
TQuoted by C. K. Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, London, 


1931, p. 359. 
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Such was the Tory reaction in foreign policy in the hour 
of European liberalism’s triumph over the French tyranny. 
The Left never forgave Castlereagh and his colleagues for 
this appeasement of continental rulers.’ But then the Left 
never understood the compelling reasons for it. They did not 
lie solely or even mainly in the spirit of reaction in Tory 
England, but in the practical exigencies of peacemaking 
strategy. Castlereagh could neither guard the national freedom 
of Great Britain nor achieve a secure peace in Europe without 
diminishing the Russian preponderance. He could not reduce 
that power without coming to terms with those States which 
otherwise must have followed the Czar’s lead. And he could 
not come to terms with them unless he wrote finis to the war- 
time crusade for Whig political ideology. He was successful 
to a very great extent, and for that reason the general settle- 
ment of Europe was more durable than it probably would 
have been if the demagogic Alexander had been given his own 
way. Certainly it is true that in the years that followed the 
most serious threats to the peace, first from the dissatisfied 
liberals, and then from the reactionary Holy Alliance, pro- 
ceeded mainly from hopes and fears inspired by the over- 
weening position of Russia. Castlereagh and his Tory friends 
left the European Party of Progress in the lurch, but more 
than any others they were responsible for shaping the kind of 
peace that gave Europe the security in which political free- 
dom had a chance to grow. They had the “sense of politics” 
which Benedetto Croce has recently defined as “the perception 
of convenience, of expediency, of reality, of suitability and the 
like,” and therefore they knew that “the real problem is not 
how to be a good liberal, a good conservative, a good socialist 
or a good radical, but how to act in certain given circumstances 
in a manner suitable to reality, which is neither radical nor 
socialist nor conservative nor liberal.’”’ 


8Not until the last quarter-century did Castlereagh achieve historical vindication. 
See Castlereagh, The Political Life of Robert, Second Marquess of Londonderry, 
by Sir J. A. R. Marriott, London, 1936, ch. 1. 

9Politics and Morals, N. Y., Philosophical Library, 1945, pp. 1, 54. 
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Practical expediency governed the settlement of 1814-1815, 
but this expediency was enlightened by sufficient wisdom and 
realism to respect the principles of the balance of power and 
the historic law of nations; for the value of these was known 
to all statesmen who possessed a clear insight into the nature 
of Europe’s international fabric. Ideology was not absent from 
the Congress of Vienna, but it did not rule. Talleyrand tried 
to persuade the statesmen to make themselves servants of an 
ideology called “legitimacy.” He urged them to think in terms 
of a theoretical European Commonwealth to be restored by 
setting up “legitimate” governments. Precisely what such a 
government was remained extremely vague, and Talleyrand 
himself seems to have regarded the test as pragmatic; at any 
rate, to him no less than to the others the boundaries of 
legitimacy did not extend beyond the limits of expediency. 
The doctrine’s value to Talleyrand was purely instrumental. 
It served to restore the Bourbons in France and Naples; it was 
a good entering wedge for France to challenge Austria’s ex- 
clusive patronage of the restoration courts of Italy; and it was 
useful in making France the advocate of small States, such 
as Saxony, Bavaria and Poland, who feared being swallowed 
by the large States. Legitimacy, in other words, offered to the 
revived French monarchy a mission in Europe analogous 
to the Republic’s mission of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. But 
most European statesmen in 1815 were extremely suspicious 
of political missionary movements. 

Alexander’s mind, of course, was far more ideological and 
missionary than the seasoned and cynical Talleyrand’s. He 
was fond of large general ideas, mystical abstractions, and the 
pursuit of large-scale reforms by the application of plans. 
That is why he quickly seized upon Talleyrand’s concept of 
“Europe” and the doctrine of legitimacy; that is why he 
fathered the Holy Alliance. But at the Congress of Vienna 
he found that however well abstract doctrines served his in- 
terests in Spain and France, they were of no help in Poland. 
Nothing but power politics and pragmatic bargaining with his 
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allies could obtain what he wanted there. So he too came down 
from the clouds of ideology to compromise with the wicked 
world of things as they are. 


II 


In contrast with the peace that founded post-Napoleonic 
Europe, the 1919 Peace of Paris had a strongly ideological 
character. And in pointing out this contrast, it is important to 
observe that the war that began in 1914, unlike the one that 
broke out in 1792, did not reveal a revolutionary nature at the 
outset. There was no immediate precipitation of a crusade for 
ecumenical salvation. The war came as a collision of States 
whose purposes and policies were limited. As military and 
political strategies developed, as more and more fuel of revolu- 
tionary nationalism was fed to the conflagration, as the German 
ideology of a new world age and the mission of German 
Kultur grew in power, the conflict developed an ideological 
character; but not until the overthrow of the Russian mon- 
archy, the American crusade for Democracy, and the Com- 
munist seizure of power in Russia, did the volcano of world 
revolution erupt. And the war ended in the midst of that 
eruption. It ended in the sudden and complete victory of the 
Western Democracies. All were governed by parties of the 
moderate Left and all were committed to the Wilsonian 
ideology of democracy, national self-determination and inter- 
national covenanting for peace and progress. Simultaneously, 
off in the Eurasian east the ideology of Marx and Lenin was 
being enthroned by a band of revolutionaries who were even 
more firmly convinced that they knew the truths that make 
men free. 

From the viewpoint of world history the leading roles in 
the drama of that hour were played by Wilson and Lenin, 
because they were the leading protagonists of the two ideo- 
logies that competed for dominion in Europe and the world 
at large. Neither triumphed completely over the other, but 
in the pacification and reconstruction of Europe, the Wilsonian 
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doctrine won out. It was compromised in a multitude of con- 
crete matters, of course, for that was inevitable from the nature 
of things. Territorial questions simply could not be dealt with 
as if there were no such considerations as strategic security 
and the balance of power. President Wilson was able to found 
the League of Nations only by acquiescing in numerous 
specific settlements that violated his ideological principles. 
Like Alexander I, he descended to the level of expedient- 
mongering to get what was nearest to his heart. The resulting 
settlement of Europe was “‘a ramshackle structure built with- 
out reference to the canons of political architecture. It was 
shaped neither by the Fourteen Points nor by the canons of 
the balance of power and territory. It was .. . an abortive 
effort to make a synthesis of the two.’”” Nevertheless, the 
imprint of Wilsonism showed plainly on all the principal 
treaties, even as the imprint of Marxism—despite Lenin’s 
pragmatic New Economic Policy and retreat from War Com- 
munism in 1921—was spread over the face of Eurasia. And 
after the first postwar years of chaos, there arose a European 
international security system thoroughly permeated by what 
might be called a modified Wilsonism. It was expounded by 
such men as MacDonald, Herriot and Bene$; it was tempered 
and adapted by such men as Briand and Stresemann; and it 
was prospered by international capital loans for European 
reconstruction. Its period of flourishing, the palmy years of 
the League of Nations, ran from 1924 to 1929 and saw the 
gathering at Geneva of all Europe except the Soviet Union. 
This period opened with the Dawes Plan, culminated in the 
Pact of Paris, and closed with the great economic depression. 

It is not without significance that these years of ideological 
dreaming at Geneva were exactly the period when the Soviet 
Union, having constituted itself as a rival league of nations, 
drew back from Lenin’s realistic approach to the capitalist 


10E, J. Dillon, The Inside Story of the Peace Conference, N. Y., 1920, p. 193. History 
has shown that this was one of the most penetrating and shrewd contemporary studies 


of the Peace of Paris. 
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world, plunged into a frenzied turmoil over Marxian holy 
writ, and intensified its campaign against the West, against 
Geneva, the British Empire, the treaties of Paris and Wash- 
ington, and every power and institution that was identified 
with “capitalism.” Both Wilson and Lenin died in 1924, but 
their ideological souls went marching on. 

That revival of ideological politics in Russia not only 
widened the gulf between the USSR and the nations of the 
West—thus weakening the already fragile foundations of 
world peace—but hampered the economic and political re- 
construction of the fallen Eurasian empire. This in turn 
nourished the dangerous belief on the part of Soviet rulers 
and peoples that the outside world was implacably hostile to 
them. 

And similarly, the organization of peace in the West was 
weak in precisely the measure that Wilsonism had shaped and 
inspired it. Thus it was the doctrinaire application of national 
self-determination that splintered Europe from Finland to 
the Adriatic and created a state-system that virtually invited 
the Germans and the Russians to attack it as soon as they were 
strong enough to invoke this anarchic doctrine in their own 
favor. Part of that balkanized belt, it will be remembered, 
was formed as a cordon sanitaire to quarantine the country 
of Bolshevism: a work of statesmen motivated by ideological 
superstitions instead of a realistic policy of balancing power 
with power! 

But the fundamental source of weakness in the Wilsonian 
peace lay in the doctrines on which the League of Nations was 
erected. The false Locke-Rousseau contract theory of civil 
society was applied to international society. The architects of 
the League built a quasi-world-state on the wholly false as- 
sumption that there existed an international society cor- 
responding to such a political form. They did not examine 
carefully the actually existing political societies of the world 
and seek to arrange these in harmonious relations. They 
devised a doctrinaire plan as if nations were but a sort of 
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raw material to be shaped by the hands of a world legislator. 
The League of Nations was the greatest creation and the most 
abysmal failure of political rationalism. It was to be the 
guardian of universal peace, but the more it approached uni- 
versality the more its strength was diluted ; while to the extent 
that it tried to guard the peace by strong action its universality 
diminished. It failed deservedly because the doctrines it em- 
bodied were false.” 

If we ask why the Peace of Paris, in contrast with the settle- 
ment of Europe made a century earlier, had so marked an ideo- 
logical character, the answer is probably to be found less 
in the differing qualities of the statesmen (great though the 
differences were) than in the differing political situations. 
In 1814 conservatives such as Castlereagh and Metternich, 
with a truly statesmanlike contempt for ideologies, had to con- 
front and deal with the liberal and ideological Czar. They 
had to fence and bargain, and so had Alexander. There was 
a neutralization of extreme views, a compromise; real power 
met real power and a balance was struck; hence an equilibrium 
resulted. But at Paris in 1919 there was no strong diplomatic 
countering force to remind the Western Democracies that the 
world did not belong exclusively to them. The cynical 
Clemenceau, it is true, fought for what he thought were 
realities against the doctrinaire American president; but the 
range of his realistic perception was narrow. The Wilson- 
Clemenceau antagonism had a weakening rather than sobering 
effect on the victorious alliance;” and the same was true of 
the rift with the Italians. But all must surely have been dif- 
ferent if either the effort to bring the Bolsheviks to Paris or 


Cf, my Great Republic, N. Y., 1942, Ch. 6. 

12This showed especially in the character of the Versailles Treaty, and the Journal 
de Geneve touched the basic weakness in the whole settlement of Europe when 
it said of the German treaty (June 24, 1919): “M. Clemenceau hindered Mr. 
Wilson from displaying sufficient generosity to get the moral peace, and Mr. 
Wilson on his side prevented M. Clemenceau from exercising severity enough 
to secure the material peace. And so the result . .. is a regime devoid of the 
guaranties of durability.” Quoted by Dillon, of. cit., p. 461. 
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the effort to reconstruct Russia and bring her into the peace 
negotiations and the League (as the White leaders promised), 
had been carried to success. East would have met West and 
both might have learned that their ideologies were defective, 
that they did not accord with the real world of men and 
nations. Had that happened a prudent and durable arrange- 
ment might have been made. 


III 


But instead the stage was set for that bitter ideological 
conflict which after 1930 raged over Europe and was a prime 
cause for the renewal of world war in 1939. This strife 
prevented a statesmanlike compromise with Italy in 1935, 
inspired the savage fury of the Spanish Civil War, sapped the 
life of the French Republic, and caused all Europe to appease 
the German Reich in its pretended role of guardian against 
communism. 

The Nazis, unlike the Italian Fascists, were fanatical ideol- 
ogists and world revolutionaries. In 1940-1941 they overran 
Europe and actually put their hideous theories into practice. 
Their opponents, who had not wanted war and were thrown 
wholly on the defensive, had little inclination to fight in behalf 
of a counter-ideology. Britain fought only for “Victory” be- 
cause, as Churchill said, “without victory there is no survival.” 
And Stalin, from 1941 to 1943, instead of invoking the 
revolutionary doctrines of Marx-Leninism, fought “the 
patriotic war for the defense of the Soviet Fatherland.” In 
the same years we fought what President Roosevelt called 
“the war for survival.” Ideological propaganda and striving 
were by no means absent on the side of the United Nations. 
Mr. Laski and his disciples on both sides of the Atlantic 
cheerlessly explained that Churchill although a good war 
leader knew nothing of the real meaning of the war, which 
they said was a world revolution. The Beveridge Plan was 
concocted; Sir Stafford Cripps, the Pandit Nehru, Henry 
Wallace and the “common man” walked across the stage of 
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world history in 1942. But the ideological Left, still licking 
its wounds from the Spanish War, was deeply disheartened, 
and as late as January, 1943, a highly intelligent spokesman 
of that party, Mr. Arthur Koestler, wrote with a sigh: 


We were and are fighting “in defence” of conservative values that are ex- 
pressed in nineteenth-century terms against a ruthlessly offensive “new order.” 
And while recently the Allied coalition switched to the offensive in the mili- 
tary field, its ideology is still conservative and defensive, even more pro- 
nouncedly so than before. . . . Thus, if nothing unexpected happens, the 
coming victory will be a conservative victory and lead to a conservative peace. 
. . . Briefly, it will be a new, perhaps slightly improved, edition of the pre- 
Hitlerian old order, a nineteenth century postscript to the first half of the 
twentieth.’* 


This lamentation was but one in a sad chorus of wailing 
at that time over the “deal with Darlan.” But something “un- 
expected” was already happening, although its significance 
only appeared in retrospect. Already the change in the 
character of the war was taking place, for that change, we can 
now see, was signalized by the “unconditional surrender” 
pronouncement that issued from the Casablanca conference 
of January, 1943. The change was accelerated as the Russo- 
German front then began to move irresistibly westward and 
as Fascist Italy collapsed, although the fact was not obvious 
to those who could not believe that the Allies were making 
a mere expedient of Marshal Badoglio. But by the time the 
Moscow and Teheran conferences had taken place, the United 
Nations’ war effort had become strongly ideological. Loyalty 
to Teheran, indeed, became the touchstone of loyalty to the 
Communist Party Line. Militant Communism and militant 
Democracy crusaded under the uniting banner of “anti- 
fascism”; the winds of 1917 were blowing again; the shades of 
Lenin and Wilson rose from their graves. 

And yet, in May 1944 on the eve of D-Day, Mr. Churchill 
made the disconcerting observation that the war was “losing 


13Neqw York Times Magazine, January, 1943. Reprinted in The Yogi and the 
Commissar, N. Y., Macmillan, 1945, p. 97. 
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its ideological character.” He disavowed in effect the war 
against “fascism” which James P. Warburg has defined as “‘a 
world-wide civil war against political, social and economic 
injustice”: a global sanitation enterprise against “foci of fascist 
infection” wherever these exist, whether in Spain, Argentina 
and the British Empire or in Germany, Italy and Japan. The 
champions of “anti-fascist” and “democratic” revolution 
bristled with anger at Churchill’s speech, which especially 
touched them on the raw because he spoke “friendly words” 
about Spain—a subject having a magic power to inflame the 
ideological temper whether on the Right or on the Left. 
Was Mr. Churchill’s judgment about the character of the 
war correct? Not as applied to the war as a whole; but of the 
British war effort what he said was indubitably true. Like all 
first-rank British statesmen, Mr. Churchill dislikes ideological 
war, not only because he is too intelligent to believe in any 
ideology, but because revolutionary crusades on the continent 
of Europe inevitably make it difficult to re-establish there the 
balanced equilibrium of territorial power which the safety of 
the British Isles requires. All intelligent Britons—no less 
than the man who “did not become the King’s first minister to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire”—felt an 
instinctive apprehension of mighty waves of revolutionary 
‘“anti-fascism” sweeping from the steppes of Eurasia and from 
over the Atlantic. Ancient instinct prompted the thought, 
when France and Belgium were liberated, that the time had 
come for inviting the enemy to negotiate. Mr. Churchill had 
never convincingly shown himself as a devout believer in 
“unconditional surrender,” and it was only in Britain that this 
formula was subjected to open and searching criticism. The 
slogan was mainly Roosevelt’s and its popularity was greatest 
with the ideological Left. It is probably safe to assume that 
Churchill continued to adhere to it in the hope of having 
American diplomatic support in putting boundaries to the 
advance of his Soviet ally in central and southeastern Europe. 
We do not know the whole history of the last year of the 
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war. But we know that Churchill desired the Western Allies 
to invade. the Balkans in 1944, that Stalin objected to this 
proposed intrusion in the Russian sphere, and that Roosevelt 
sided with Stalin. We know that an ominous coolness entered 
British-American relations after Roosevelt’s re-election; that 
Churchill found himself unpleasantly isolated at Yalta, and 
that after Yalta Mr. Roosevelt tended to take the Russian side 
against the British in the Polish question. Much remains dark, 
but enough is known to warrant saying that from the Teheran 
conference to V-E Day Mr. Churchill tried to do what 
Castlereagh did in 1813-1814: that is, to manipulate the 
Russian alliance in such a manner as to topple one European 
tyrant without raising up another. But Mr. Roosevelt did not 
support that statesmanlike effort, and it does not appear to 
have succeeded. | 

As a result, the end of the war in Europe created a situation 
of extreme potential danger to Great Britain. A balance of 
power had indeed been restored on the continent, but it was 
only military and provisional, not political and enduring; it 
would hardly outlast the withdrawal of the huge American 
armies. The departure of these, before the full recovery of 
France could be expected, was decreed by the exigencies of 
war on the other side of the world. The United States, there- 
fore, might unwittingly leave Britain facing the USSR very 
much as France ten years ago faced the Nazi Reich. And 
this danger would be not only greater but more probable if 
the Pacific war were protracted and if Britain failed to use 
her already diminished strength to aid adequately the United 
States against Japan. 

Such was Britain’s peril when Germany surrendered un- 
conditionally. But the full magnitude of it can be seen only 
by taking cognizance of the ideological forces released in the 
last year of the European phase of the war. By winning a 
great war of conquest instead of a “war for survival,” the 
Soviet Union has experienced an apparent vindication of its 
economic system and its theories of society, history and 
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political strategy. Hence a new revolutionary dynamism has 
seized both Eurasia and Europe. The USSR may dominate 
the continent and isolate Britain as dangerously as in 1940. 
On the other hand, the ideological temper of American 
democracy (still ignorant of the concrete material reasons why 
we went to war in 1917 and 1941) seems bent on creating a 
new universal league of nations, at no matter what cost. And 
ideological politics can run to appeasement as easily as to 
military crusades. The story of Wilson at Paris is evidence 
enough of that. Recent events have shown that our leaders 
were willing to acquiesce in almost any illegitimate Soviet 
action, if only the USSR’s signature could be registered on a 
treaty for world organization. This is dangerous to the cause 
of world peace, and especially dangerous to Great Britain. 

One should hope, therefore, not only that the Western 
Atlantic world may cohere against unjust demands and actions 
of the Soviet Union, but that the ideological temper may 
subside throughout the whole world. For if a durable peace 
is now to be made there will have to be a compromise among 
the victors. Economic, ethical and juridical differences, to say 
nothing of conflicting material and strategic interests, divide 
them. They are not “one world” but two, and neither can 
pursue a sweeping ideological triumph without incurring the 
certain hostility of the other. There is acute diplomatic 
antagonism now. It is sure to increase as the intimacies of 
closer collaboration generate the inevitable frictions. There- 
fore the statesmen, if they are to pacify the world, will have 
to leave ideologies in the antechamber of the conference room 
and come to the table to discuss practical issues instead of 
doctrines for “dealing out salvation.” 

The outlook hardly warrants great optimism. There is a 
large but witless party in the United States that thinks the 
differences between Western Democracy and Soviet Com- 
munism are of little importance; that they can be blended in 
a higher ideological synthesis of “planning” for the sake of 
the “common man.” Mr. Henry Wallace speaks for this party, 


and recently he said: 
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Both the Russians and Americans in their different ways are groping for a 
way of life which will enable the common man everywhere in the world to 
get the most good out of modern technology. This does not mean that there 
is anything irreconcilable in our aims and purposes. . . . We in the United 
States are certain our methods will bring more liberty and a higher standard 
ut living. The Russians are equally certain that if they are given the oppor- 
tunity of peaceful development, their system will eventually deliver the most 
satisfaction to their people. Both of us believe in the maximum use of tech- 
nology and both of us believe in peace. Both of us want to see the so-called 
backward nations industrialized so that the standard of living may be more 
uniform throughout the world." 


In reply to this one can only say that when two mighty 
world powers, one democratic and the other totalitarian, each 
convinced that its own system is the way to “a higher standard 
of living,” each believing in “the maximum use of tech- 
nology,” when two such powers set out to make living stand- 
ards “more uniform throughout the world,” the stage is prob- 
ably being set for a new world war. Suppose, for example, 
that each is convinced that only by controlling the oil supplies 
of the Middle East can its “common man” get “the most good 
out of modern technology.” 

But the focus of immediate danger is in Europe. The Soviet 
Union by its conquests in central and southeastern Europe has 
gained the preponderance of Europe. Only the Atlantic Com- 
munity, not Britain alone, can redress the balance, and that 
all-important political fact is little realized in the United 
States. No matter how much good will may be present on each 
side, no matter how strong may be the mutual determination 
to collaborate peacefully, such excess of power as Russia has 
gained augurs badly for durable peace. Moreover, the tech- 
niques adopted for governing Germany may easily make the 
Reich a hot box of friction between the West and the USSR. 
They are loaded with danger, but perhaps that very fact will 
compel the abandonment or prudent limitation of ideological 
purposes. For a quarrel in Germany is the shortest road to 


world war III. 


14Address to Institute of World Affairs, quoted by N. Y. Times, May 25, 1945. 
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That is one reason at least why those who know that our 
great purpose in the war has not been to make a world revolu- 
tion but to save our nation and restore our civilization have 
still some grounds for reasoned hope. I am far from meaning 
that a crude pragmatism of “power politics” is the way to 
pacification, or from disparaging moral ideals and generous 
progressive principles of world order. But these must be 
distinguished from ideologies, from the accursed political 
religions which have brought total war twice in this century. 
The restoration of national freedom, civil and religious liberty, 
international law and fruitful economic enterprise, and the 
organization of international society—these are ideals for wise 
and noble statesmen to pursue. But they are not ideologies; 
they are not doctrinaire schemes for ecumenical salvation. In- 
telligent effort to realize these ideals focuses minds on per- 
manent realities and concrete problems. Then it is discovered 
that realities are not grasped unless the principles abiding 
in them are apprehended. Great political thinkers such as 
- Burke, Tocqueville and Acton understood this perfectly, and 
that is why they exalted principles but despised ideologies. 
Moreover, it is in dealing with concrete political and eco- 
nomic questions that men learn well the value of prudence, 
moderation and justice. They may even learn again the near- 
forgotten truth that there is a universal moral law which 
decrees the practice of these virtues if the good of mankind 
is to be served. This is the realism we need to open another 


century of peace. 















The Re-education of 
Germany 


ALFONS A. NEHRING 


out an inconsistency in American public opinion. Much 
is being said of the necessity of re-educating the Ger- 
mans. At the same time adherents of an extreme Vansittartism 
are insisting that the German nation, by its very character, 
is inherently perverted, cruel, brutal, aggressive and oppres- 
sive. Two such viewpoints are, of course, irreconcilable. One 
cannot educate or cure a psychopath. One cannot convert a 
born criminal into a law-abiding citizen. The first question 
to be settled, therefore, must be whether the Germans really 
are incurably inferior in character and mentality. If so, 
thought given to their re-education would be a waste of time.’ 
The answer may be given in the words used by President 
Roosevelt in an address delivered on October 21, 1944, before 
the Foreign Policy Association: “We bring no charge against 
the German race, as such, for we cannot believe that God has 
eternally condemned any race of humanity. For we know in 
our own land how many good men and women of German 
ancestry have proved loyal, freedom-loving and peace-loving 
citizens.” In reality, the character of any nation, German or 
other, poses one of the most difficult of scientific problems. 
It can only be solved by a patiently systematic and carefully 
balanced evaluation of a nation’s entire history, and the totality 
of its political, economical, juridical, cultural, social, religious 
achievements and failures. 
One aspect of this complicated problem must be briefly 
indicated, because it is of great practical importance. It is the 


\ T THE outset of this discussion it is important to point 


1The fullest recent discussion of the problems to be discussed in this paper will 
be found in RE-EDUCATING GERMANY, by Werner Richter (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. xxv, 227. $3.50). 
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question, whether the Germans are capable of democratic ways 
of life. Unbiased study of their history must answer this 
question in the affirmative; nor is the contrary proved by the 
failure of the Republic and the rise of Hitlerism. An innate 
lack of democratic sense in the German soul can be assumed 
only by those who accept the Nazi creed of blood and race; 
for how else could such an innate national characteristic be 
explained than by assuming an inherited racial quality? Such 
an assumption, however, is definitely ruled out by the fact 
that the German nation is a mixture of several anthropological 
races, and it is simply impossible to believe that all these 
different races should have had the same intrinsically un- 
democratic trait or that one should have imbued all the others 
with this trait. And what about the democratic idea in this 
country? It is a tradition, and like every tradition is primarily 
the product of long-standing education. Why then should 
education not be able to reap the same fruits in Germany?’ 
Indeed, regarding democracy one may fully agree with 
Werner Richter: “In this respect the prospects for the future 
of Germany are not so dark as many Americans think.’” 
Much will depend on the educational measures to be 
adopted, and the American public should heed a really fun- 
damental truth: German education must be primarily and 
chiefly the business of the Germans, that is to say, of the 
German States. Richter clearly and rightly explains why the 
republic stuck to the old tradition of State education, and the 
same reasons are still valid, some of them even more than ever. 
Making education independent of the government in the 
American way would not only deliver it to “a cultural chaos,” 
but would give a dangerous chance to all those who seek to 
prevent and to undermine the growth of a new democratic 
order. Consequently postwar education for democracy in 
Germany can be built up only under the authority of the 
State. The allied governments may carefully examine whether 
the educational program suggested by the future educational 


20>. cit., p. 174. 
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administration of Germany appears apt to guarantee the 
ideological results which are expected. The Allies may even 
devise means of controlling the practical application of the 
theoretical program. For the rest, aims and principles of Ger- 
man education must be left to the Germans themselves. Richter 


is right when he says: 


The idea of taking from the German people the right of determining its 
education and bestowing this right upon the victorious powers has an un- 
mistakably Fascist sound. . . . To be sure, the supervision over German 
education would be undertaken only for a transitional period. But the result 
would be that the educational policies of the victors would survive in the 
memory of the people as a kind of punishment, as something bound up with 
the armies of occupation. Even if the whole German nation were responsible 
for the rise and the sovereignty of national socialism, this supervision over 
education could rot be justified. The United Nations would act contrary to 
their own interests were they to impose foreign control upon the German 
educational system. . . . The more obviously this education is directed by 
foreigners, the more the younger generation will inwardly rebel against it. 
The spiritual life of nations cannot be transformed by compulsory schemes, 
which are bound to evoke political countermovements.* 


There is another reason for leaving the reconstruction of 
German education to the discretion of German experts who 
can be trusted to have democratic convictions. The average 
person, even among the educated, is seldom sufficiently aware 
of the extent to which the educational system of a country is 
influenced by a traditional philosophy of education. As 
Richter has pointed out, there are basic differences between 
American and German ideals of education. 


American pedagogy seems to believe that the fluid ‘and ever changing 
character of life with its demands provides the measure of all educational 
requirements—the ends of education are relative. The German determination 
of ends must appear by contrast too rigid and too absolute. Knowledge itself, 
the transmission of the culture heritage of the past, and, above all, the training 
of the mind must seem to be overvalued. . . . German education has its eye 
continually on the ought; American education pursues the discoveries of ex- 
perience and seeks to elicit, preserve, and promote what is there given. To 


30 p. cit., p. 163. 
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the German, American educational philosophy is too relativistic, too vacillating, 
too completely subordinate to the immediate, so that the process as a whole 
cannot be envisaged. The German finds that in such a system the power of 
the will is not sufficiently quickened and the lower impulses not sufficiently 
limited. To-the American, the German outlook is too severe, too forceful, 
too fixed upon a static and immovable goal, arbitrarily established and in- 
commensurate with the multiple change of life. All in all, American educa- 
tion is milder, more politic, and develops the reproductive rather than the 
creative powers. Such a system is, of course, designed for the education of the 
average person. In Germany the stress upon intellectual training presupposed 
that all students should and could be intellectually creative. The average 
person was left fundamentally alone, since no appropriate and adequate 
standard was provided for him. (p. 115). 


The further question may be raised whether education in 
itself is a fit object for democratization, that is, whether higher 
education should be diluted so much that it becomes accessible 
also to those with poor intelligence and restricted interest in 
studies. Democratization in this sense would lower, or at least 
alter, the entire educational standard of the nation. The spirit 
and essence of liberal education as it was conceived by the 
Romans is still honored in modern Germany. By artes liberales 
the Romans understood the intellectual endeavors of free 
men (/iber1) in contrast with the manual work of slaves and 
craftsmen. Learned studies were a privilege as well as an 
obligation of a social elite, and this they have remained to a 
very high degree in Germany and other European countries. 
It would have been utterly unheard of for a man in a position 
involving scholarship and learning to take a job in a plant or 
shop or office to make more money. The long vacation periods 
were for the purpose of giving professors and students leisure 
for further studies. The Weimar administration considered 
it a social duty to open the way to higher studies to the finan- 
cially weaker classes. But the authorities were handicapped by 
the economic situation, which, of course, will be much worse 
after this war. It is, no doubt, less necessary that everybody 
drink from the well of higher wisdom and science than that 
higher education, if it is to deserve this name, be kept on the 
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highest possible level. If these premises are correct, the old 
tradition should be kept in the reorganization of the educa- 
tional system of Germany. It should restrict the number of can- 
didates for higher education, but those admitted or selected 
because of high intellectual standards should be able to con- 
centrate on their studies and to live in an atmosphere of learn- 
ing. Being an intellectual elite they may enjoy the prerogatives 
of an elite as long as they remember that noblesse oblige. 

The soundness of this attitude traditional in Germany is 
evidenced by the former high standards of German scholar- 
ship and technique. A negative evidence is the slow decline 
of standards in German universities and high schools that took 
place during the progressive depression after the first world 
war. It started, as I know from personal experience, in the 
high schools. Pupils who formerly would have left before 
graduation, stayed on, because they could find no jobs, and 
the parents quite reasonably argued that it was better for the 
youngsters to go on learning than to loaf. But when graduation 
came, the chances for a job were not any better. So the boys 
and girls went to the university. It is obvious that in this way 
both high schools and universities were increasingly peopled 
by students who were intellectually less fitted for advanced 
studies. They worked only for the sake of credits and degrees. 
A large number of these students could not hope to find 
adequate positions after having finished their studies. In this 
way there developed what the Germans had always been 
anxious to avoid, namely, an intellectual and academic pro- 
letariat, the dangers of which soon became apparent. Dis- 
gruntled and desperate young people fall an easy prey to 
every demagogue who promises them an economic paradise. 
This is one of the reasons for Hitler’s success with the students. 
It may happen again. 

On the other hand, German rehabilitation will call for 
young men highly gifted and excellently trained. Germany 
will have every reason for carefully selecting the candidates 
for higher studies, but she will also have to see to it that those 
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who are called upon can be reasonably sure of finding adequate 
employment. 

This should not be too difficult. There will be no such rush 
to the educational institutions as Richter imagines (pp. 59 ff.). 
There will be hunger for education, but not many will be in 
a position to satisfy this hunger. Most of the young Germans 
will be forced to get a paying job rather than a higher educa- 
tion. Of the secondary schools those types will be most favored 
which give an education solid, but not too long and expensive. 

Aside from the question of which types of school should 
be preserved, and which should be given up or replaced by 
new ones, it appears most important that the administration 
cling to the old German principle in the arrangement of the 
students’ curricula. That is, the curricula should vary accord- 
ing to the type of high school, but in each type all students 
should take all subjects offered. It may seriously be questioned 
whether the introduction in Germany of a completely elective 
plan of study would be worthwhile even from the practical 
viewpoint of preparation for a prospective vocation. 

Nobody in Germany will close his eyes to the conflict be- 
tween the necessity of a broad general education and the needs 
of preparation for the pupils’ prospective vocation. To escape 
this difficulty Richter suggests a lowering of the standards of 
secondary instruction, which would permit a shortening by 
two years of the time spent in German high schools. Instead, 
a college after the American pattern should be introduced as 
a transition from general education in high school to profes- 
sional training in the universities. Such a college, in Richter’s 
opinion, would be a means of administering a truly liberal 
education, the essence of which he neatly defines (p. 204). 
I have, however, certain doubts. The American college gives 
much of the professional training that Richter would ban 
from a college as he conceives it. | do not see how such a 
training could possibly be kept out of collegiate instruction. 
Without it the college would lose attraction for a large per- 
centage of youth, especially in postwar Germany. After having 
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lost years in the army or other national services the young 
Germans will neither have the time nor, because of economic 
conditions, the means to spend several years for the perfection 
of their liberal education without a sizable furthering in their 
professional training. If, however, both must be combined, 
it would not be necessary to introduce a college between the 
German type of high school and the university. In the years 
before 1939 German university professors began to talk about 
a revival of the medieval facultas artium liberalium as an 
initial stage of university studies obligatory for all students. 
This idea could possibly be reconsidered. Another way might 
be more promising. German high schools normally kept those 
pupils who wanted to graduate up to their nineteenth year, 
and in the upper grades instruction was at least at college 
level. Especially in the period before 1933 students of the up- 
per grades arranged special groups (Arbeitsgemeinschaften) 
directed by one of the teachers in which they worked on 
subjects and problems beyond the curriculum. By rearranging 
the curriculum along this line it should be possible to make 
the last two years of high school free for a truly and decidedly 
liberal education. 

One of the most urgent tasks of all German education must 
be the eradication of the false ideals of Nazism. Since they 
undoubtedly had a strong appeal to young minds, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to substitute an educational ideal that has 
the same or even a stronger appeal to the emotional side of the 
young German’s soul. The suggestion of such an ideal is from 
a theoretical viewpoint the highpoint of Richter’s book. 


Historically the educational ideals of the West have always been charac- 
teristically expressed in terms of a definite and exemplary type of person. 
The Christian knight, the galantuomo, the gentleman, the aesthetic humanist— 
all have guided the course of European education during the centuries that 
have gone. I venture to offer the ‘good European’ as the educational type of 
the future. . . . This new educational conception must be democratic, federa- 
tive, social and Christian, if it is to be the seed of a cultural rebirth (p. 167 f.). 


Richter’s suggestion is in harmony with our hopes and 
aspirations for postwar Europe. It is also politically sound 
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and conceived with a high social and religious sense. Yet I 
wonder whether it is practicable as an educational ideal. | am 
far from denying that education will have to do everything 
possible to make the Germans good Europeans. My doubts 
concern only the use of this aim as an immediate and openly 
proclaimed ideal, the motto or leitmotiv of German education. 

Richter goes on to say of his suggested ideal: “It will 
necessarily embody both the cultural heritage of the European 
peoples and whatever these peoples have to learn from each 
other in the future” (p. 168). This will certainly be necessary 
to counterbalance the Nazis’ deification of the Germano- 
Nordic race as the inventors and inaugurators of all human 
culture in the East and in the West. But such deification never 
existed before the Nazi period. German higher instruction 
always paid due attention to the mutual cultural relations of 
the European nations, and the stress was on what the Germans 
received rather than on what they gave. The reasons are 
obvious. No German professor whether in university or high 
school who wanted to give a scientifically correct picture of 
the development of German culture could avoid discussing the 
strong foreign influences throughout the centuries, nor was 
such a discussion felt as detracting from the greatness of the 
German’s own cultural accomplishments. It remains, how- 
ever, an open question how far such instruction in the cultural, 
social, and economical interrelations between the European 
peoples can bring good results in elementary schools with the 
limited background of their pupils, and they are the largest 
group. The “good European” might, therefore, be achieved 
only for a relatively small percentage, whereas an educational 
ideal must be valid for all. 

Moreover, an educational ideal must have a strong psy- 
chological appeal to young souls. The ideal of the “good 
European” is too narrow, too rational, too relative; it lacks 
absolute human value. To be sure, Richter says: 


This European cultural spirit does not mean European exclusiveness, but 
rather a sense of immediate corporateness that is historically and geographically 
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conditioned ; for this spirit is a part of general humanism. . . . The problem 
is to make the humanistic ideal concrete for once and to begin with its 
actualization in a European community (p. 168). 


This interpretation certainly overcomes the narrowness of 
the European ideal. Even so it meets with a grave difficulty. 
The ideal of a common European humanism can have value 
only if it really is a common European ideal, that is, if all 
European nations are willing to make it the ideal basis of their 
education and international relations and if they are willing 
to accept the Germans into their community as members of 
equal standing. This, however, will be out of the question, 
possibly for decades to come. Furthermore, a revival and 
actualization of the humanistic ideal still smacks too much 
of the traditional ideals conceived for the education of the 
upper classes. 

But why must there be a special ideal at all? Why could 
German education not be based on the one general and fun- 
damental ideal that is the ultimate aim of all human educa- 
tion? That is, why should “humanism” not be replaced by 
“humanity”? What better educational ideal could there be 
than human goodness and understanding kindness? And what 
ideal could be more apt to paralyze the Nazi contempt of 
humanity as un-German weakness? Nazi philosophy pro- 
claimed disregard of ethical principles as sound and rightful 
in history. What could be more appropriate than an education 
that tries to impress on the young Germans’ minds the idea 
that not success and failure matter, but only ethical values, 
that defeat and humility can be tempered by honor, whereas 
the greatest power and the greatest cultural achievements of 
men have no value at all, unless they are achieved for the 
welfare of their fellow men? After all what really matters 
is not what subjects the coming generations of Germans are to 
be taught and how their curricula are to be made up. The 
main thing is that all teaching be inspired by the spirit of the 
“humane” in its supreme aspect as the soul of human culture 
and human relations. It is this spirit that breathes in the great 
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creations of German culture throughout the Christian era. 
Its revival will help the Germans to recover from the spiritual 
sickness of the Hitler period and to retrieve the German soul. 
And since living up to the ideal of the humane brings man 
closer to the divine, secular and religious instructions can join 
forces in teaching this ideal. 

Religious teaching may even be given a priority in the total 
program of German re-education, not only for the sake of 
religion as an ideal aim in itself, but also for very realistic 
reasons. One of the few bright spots in the moral and cultural 
blackout of the Nazi period was the powerful revival of 
religious feeling. In spite of all Nazi attempts at eradicating 
religion both Catholic and Protestant churches became in- 
creasingly crowded by people of all classes many of whom 
had for a long time lost all contact with church life and had 
been entirely indifferent to religion. This is not surprising since 
it is an old experience that misery and destitution turn man’s 
heart to God. There would, then, be at least one oasis in the 
general chaos that could be used as a solid foundation for the 
re-education of the Germans. Starting the re-educational work 
from the religious angle would offer a special advantage. 
Religious instruction is far removed from the sharp contrasts 
and the explosive atmosphere of political and social life. The 
more the clergy keep out of politics, the more impressive will 
their teaching be and the better their chances to retrieve souls 
for God. If this religious aim can be achieved, it may more 
than any kind of secular instruction, exercise a wholesome 
influence on public and private life; for no one who is imbued 
with a firm and sincere Christian faith can help practicing 
Christian principles in his dealings with secular problems. 

Even the ticklish topic of the Germans’ guilt can be dis- 
cussed under more favorable auspices, if it is looked upon 
from the viewpoint of Goethe’s expression: “Alle irdischen 
Gebrechen siihnet reine Menschlichkeit.” The Allies are 
agreed upon a severe punishment of the Germans. This is un- 
derstandable and justifiable. The question, however, is whether 
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punishment is the epitome of educational and political wis- 
dom. ‘The statesmen,” says Richter, “for whom history re- 
serves immortal praise have never surrendered to the moment. 
They have been guided by a spirit of universality which does 
not give way to fleeting human passions, that rather transcends 
the contemporary events of one or two generations” (p. 213). 
There is one historical fact the psychological importance of 
which should not be overlooked. The history of all European 
nations contains chapters of aggression, oppression, and an- 
nexation and the coming peace will add more chapters. No 
German educator, even if he had the persuasive power of a 
Demosthenes, would be able to prevent the Germans from 
asking whether those who measure out punishment to them 
are in a position to throw the first stone at the Germans. One 
may reject such a question, but politics, as well as education 
have to face the facts, and it is a fact that no nation is objective 
with regard to its own history. Moreover, the coming German 
generations will have no responsibility for what has happened 
in the past; they will more and more rebel against being 
“punished.” They will have to carry the burden all the same, 
and it will be a heavy one. Is it necessary to make it still 
heavier by adding the humiliating factor of “punishment” 
which no nation can stomach for many generations?* Nor can 
any nation live under the burden of suffering and humiliation 
without a stimulus for a better future. It would appear as 
wise psychology for German education to change the character 
of a punishment by the enemies into that of self-imposed ex- 
piation. The danger of an explosion under the high pressure 
of desperation and humiliation may be lessened, if educators 
can win over German youth to the idea that their sacrifices 
and their suffering are necessary not merely to satisfy other 
nations, but to restore the German people’s honor soiled by 
the un-German Nazi movement. This, it seems to me, is the 
only way of converting the exasperating sense of inherited 


4See Richter, pp. 139 ff., for the question whether the whole German nation deserves 


punishment. 
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indebtedness into an elevating awareness of a mission for the 
future, and this is decisively important from an educational 
viewpoint. National education must proclaim an ideal that 
evokes enthusiasm. The main task for German education, 
therefore, must be to find an ideal that is able to create the 
mentality necessary both for Europe and the Germans them- 
selves and that at the same time satisfies the national ambitions 
and aspirations without which no nat’ onal education is pos- 
sible, least of all in a situation like that of postwar Germany. 

It goes without saying that “humanity” as the ultimate goal 
of education is also the best way of inspiring love of democ- 
racy, since true democracy is but a special application of 
humaneness. Democratic education in Germany is necessary, 
Dut, again, democracy is not an educational ideal in itself. 
It must be subordinated to broader and higher ideals. The 
republican German governments paid heavily for their 
failure to see this truth, and a repetition of this failure must 
be prevented. Moreover, the present generation will be 
tired of the preaching of political creeds, and the coming 
generations will pose a different problem, but one not to be 
lightly taken. Democracy is not fully appreciated by those 
who are used to it. It is to be hoped that future German 
generations, like young Americans, will be born into a demo- 
cratic form of the State. They will, therefore, like many 
Americans take democracy too much for granted. It would, 
then, be better not to impress on them the value of democracy 
itself, but of those human ideals of which democracy is the 
logical and necessary consequence. 

The ideals as here outlined may be right or wrong, as they 
are largely subjective. There are, however, certain strictly 
objective facts closely connected with the problem at issue, 
though this connection is not fully realized by many who speak 
about re-educating the Germans. 

First of all, education requires money both on the part of 
the administration and on the part of the people. Where will 
this money come from in a country that is bankrupt and 
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yet has to rebuild its towns, plants, institutions, laboratories, 
libraries, and in addition has to pay enormous reparations 
in cash and kind? Where can German youth get an education 
with churches, schoolhouses, universities, and libraries de- 
stroyed and a shortage of teachers and professors? What will 
these young people do, if they are not brought as soon as 
possible under the influence of education and religion? The 
rubble of destroyed towns and villages is an ideal ground for 
gangs of young criminals. It happened in Russia after the 
last war; it may happen in Germany after this war. 

There is another dilemma. The Germans must be re-educated ; 
but there is at the same time a plan to send millions of Germans 
abroad as labor battalions for the reconstruction of countries 
destroyed by the Germans. How can these millions be included 
in the re-education of the German nation? It may be objected 
that these people would be beyond school age. Can re-educa- 
tion of the Germans restrict itself to the schools, and if not, 
how can it be brought to the older people? One thing is sure: 
The prospective labor battalions will contain a large percent- 
age of younger men and possibly youngsters who were imbued 
with Nazi doctrine inside and outside of the classrooms. 
They are in particularly great need of re-education. How can 
they get their share of it? Last but not least, a great many 
of these young people will no doubt be required by Russia 
and the countries under Russian influence. Will Joseph Stalin 
miss such a splendid chance of propagating communism? 

Be that as it may be, it is hard to see how the exclusion from 
education of millions of Germans in the labor battalions can 
be brought into line with the idea of re-educating the whole 
German nation. 

Another educational problem is involved by the plan of 
dismembering Germany. The political danger of such a dis- 
memberment is the rise of irredentism. This danger is real. 
The antagonism between Prussians and Bavarians or Austrians 
has little more practical importance than the heckling between 
the “Southern gentlemen” and the “damned Yankees.” Let us 
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make no mistake. The moment Germany is partitioned, mutual 
resentment of the German tribes will disappear and the united 
Reich will seem to be a lost paradise that must be re-estab- 
lished by whatever means. What will be the educational con- 
sequence? If the governments of the smaller German States 
want to cling to the stipulations of the peace treaty and avoid 
serious trouble with the new League of Nations, they will 
have to repress the irredentist movements by force. That 
means they will have to do what the democratic government 
of Austria had to do after 1933 in order to check the brown 
and red waves, that is, they will have to turn dictatorial. Can 
a dictatorial regime succeed in creating love of democracy and 
freedom among youth? The same question may be asked with 
respect to German minorities in areas to be given to victorious 
powers. Richter is right in saying: “Democratic education 
means education in the love of freedom and justice, in the 
high valuation of the dignity of human personality. One can- 
not simultaneously enslave a people and educate it for free- 
dom” (p. 127). This is the very heart of the problem of 
German re-education. It requires particularly careful con- 
sideration by the American Government which is, I think, 
more than any other of the Allies anxious to do the right thing. 
It is well, therefore, to recall the situation in Germany after 
World War I. 

During the war the Germans were told by the Allies that 
the war was waged only against the emperor, not against the 
people; but the emperor escaped to a comfortable life, and it 
was the people that had to carry the brunt of the peace of 
Versailles. During the war the Allies preached the gospel of 
all nations’ right of self-determination. After the war large 
portions of the Germans were denied this right. Plebiscites 
were disregarded, and eight millions of Germans in Austria 
were not even allowed to establish a custom unit with Ger- 
many. During the war the Germans were told how abominable 
it is to solve political questions by aggression and invasion. 
After the war certain nations in the West and in the East had 
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no hesitation at all in solving political problems in exactly 
this abominable way. During the war the Germans were told 
that they would be welcomed as brethren if they were willing 
to turn democratic. They did, and the result, as Richter rightly 
states, was that their democratic leaders received one snub 
after another. If the American public considers these facts 
with a cool and open mind, they will be prepared to under- 
stand how easy the Allies made it for the nationalistic, militar- 
istic, and reactionary elements in Germany to scorn democracy 
as a fake that did the Germans no good. But worst of all, when 
Hitler became Chancellor and began his policy of bullying, 
there were thousands of Germans who realized what was in 
the making. They watched every step Hitler took to challenge 
the world, with the sure expectation of war and final disaster. 
Leaders of Hitler’s own storm troops secretly admitted that 
they did not only expect, but even hoped for an English and 
French invasion of Germany as the only means of stopping 
Hitler in time. And what happened? Hitler, by adopting the 
undemocratic way of aggression, got more from England and 
France than any democratic German government ever gained 
by peaceful arrangements. The English prime minister went 
twice to Germany to sell to the aggressive dictator Hitler the 
truly democratic and peace-loving Czechs as he had sold him 
the no less peace-loving Austrian republic. Is it astonishing 
that a great many Germans, even those opposed to Hitler, 
were puzzled and began to ask themselves whether after all 
there was some truth in the nationalistic doctrine that a demo- 
cratic and peaceful attitude has no value, since the apostles 
of democracy and brotherhood of mankind were not willing 
to listen to anything but brutal force? The United Nations 
should heed this experience which, looked upon from an 
educational viewpoint, teaches a simple truth. Every young 
student of education is taught that the highest educational 
ideal is no good, if the educator himself does not live and act 
according to this ideal. If, therefore, the Allies want the 
Germans’ sincere and fullhearted conversion to the ideals of 
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democracy and justice, they must show them that they are 
willing to set the model. How can the Germans grow faith in 
the gospel of democracy, when they see it trampled upon by 
its very prophets? How, to mention only one point, can any 
European nation believe in democracy and freedom as a 
general European ideal, when the policy of one of the big 
powers designated to safeguard European democracy, justice 
and freedom is ruled by principles strictly contrary to these 
ideals? Finally, how can the Germans develop love of freedom 
and equality if they are to be ruled by occupation armies for 
ten or twenty years, if their industries are to be eliminated, if 
tens of millions are forcibly separated from their homeland, 
in a word, if no freedom and equality is permitted to them- 
selves? “One cannot simultaneously enslave a people and 
educate it for freedom.” 

These considerations are in no way meant as a plea for a 
soft peace for the Germans. The question of political and 
military expediency is not considered here. The problem at 
issue is strictly educational. But many of those who speak about 
this educational problem do not seem to realize its implica- 
tions. If these implications make the task of the Germans’ 
re-education incompatible with political aims for the recon- 
struction of Europe, a decision will become necessary. If the 
peace terms are to be dictated by political and military con- 
siderations, the idea of re-educating the German people will 
have to be abandoned. If, however, a true re-education is 
wanted which will really purify the German soul, the peace 
terms will have to be brought into accordance with this aim. 

The American nation may meet with the tragic experience 
of finding their good will and their ideal aims once more frus- 
trated by European power politics. But there is at least one 
comfort. This time the United States has firmly decided to 
make its influence felt in postwar Europe. It is, therefore, all 
the more necessary that the American public get a clear pic- 
ture of the possibilities, as well as the difficulties awaiting 


them. 





Russian Nationalism 
Under the Soviets 
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under the banner of internationalism. Outside of 

Russia, this implied the realization of the program 
of World Revolution." Within Russia, the logical counter- 
part was a program of antinationalism. In the course of the 
first few years after the Revolution, the famous sentence from 
the Communist Manifesto, “proletarians have no fatherland,” 
was repeated as often as possible, and such words as fatherland 
and patriotism disappeared from the vocabulary. The Russian 
national sentiment, both the moving spirit in the building of 
the Empire and the product of its successful expansion, was 
called “chauvinism” and was denied the right to exist. In 
teaching and official speeches, membership in the First Social- 
ist State was exalted just because of the socialist character of 
that community, but not because of its national individuality. 
Members of that community were invited to become citizens 
of the World Republic of the Proletariat, no longer citizens 
and patriots of an historically given State. 

In 1923, Lunacharski, the people’s commissar for education, 
said: “The teaching of history which would stimulate the 
children’s national pride, their nationalistic feeling and the 
like must be banned as well as such teaching of the subject 
which would point at stimulating examples in the past for 
imitation in the present. For I do not know what kind of 
thing is a healthy love for one’s fatherland. Let us look at 


1See N. S. Timasheff, “The Four Phases of Russian Internationalism,” THOUGHT, 
March, 1945. The present article is a part of the author’s forthcoming book, The 
Great Retreat: Growth and Decline of Communism in Russia, to be published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tina COMMUNISTS gained power over Russia 
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things objectively and recognize that we need international- 
istic education.” 

In accordance with such ideas, the teaching of Russian his- 
tory and of the history of Russian literature was discontinued. 
The official thesis was that, up to Lenin’s birth and the rise 
of the labor movement, Russian history was all chaos, dark- 
ness and oppression and not worth being studied. The pre- 
revolutionary culture was rejected to the limit of possibility, 
since this was “bourgeois” culture. Perhaps, a few bright 
spots could be found in the darkness, pointing to the Revo- 
lution to come. Symptomatic was the treatment of Pushkin: 
a few poems, written when the poet was young and in which he 
praised liberty and insurrection against tyranny or professed 
superficial atheism in the style of the French Encyclopedists, 
were selected for study and imitation. The others, the great 
works which made him the national poet of Russia, were 
ignored. 

In 1922-3, the designation of the First Socialist State as 
Russia was officially discontinued and replaced by the im- 
personal term “Union of Socialist Soviet Republics”.’ Around 
1930, the idea of abandoning the Cyrillic alphabet and shift- 
ing to the Latin one was seriously pondered. 

Beginning with 1927, symptoms of change in the foreign 
policy of the Soviets appeared on the political horizon. But, 
for a long time, the departure of foreign policy from the 
initial direction had almost no influence on the situation with- 
in Russia. The Communist leaders ascribed great value to 
their domination over Russia, but, for them, Russia was pri- 
marily an excellent springboard for the forthcoming inter- 
national revolution, and not a value in itself. 

Then, in 1934, an almost miraculous change took place. 
The antinational policy was dropped and a nationalistic pro- 
gram adopted which, in the course of a few years, transformed 
Russia into a country with much more fervent nationalism 


The term Russian (Socialist Soviet) Republic continued designating the senior 
partner of the Union. 
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than she ever had been before the Revolution. There is no 
need to explain that the change took place not because the 
Communists would have been converted to the nationalistic 
faith, but because, anticipating Hitler’s attack, they decided 
to take no chance and well understood that the Russian peo- 
ple would fight for Russia, but not for the Third Interna- 
tional. The process started this way. 

In June, 1934, “treason against the nation” was made a 
capital offense. Actually it always had been one, but it was 
now emphasized that the greatest villain was anyone who 
helped the enemies of the nation. In July, an editorial pub- 
lished in Jzvestia startled quite a few readers. It was declared 
that every sensible Soviet citizen ought to love his fatherland. 
A little later on, the leader of the Young Communist League 
declared that one of the League’s duties was to foster, among 
the youth, the love of their motherland so that they should 
consider it an honor to die for it. 

In 1936, Levin’s play Fatherland was highly applauded by 
official critics. When interviewed by representatives of Mos- 
cow papers, the author said: “The theme is immense; if I 
have succeeded in developing one tenth of it, I am very 
happy.” <A few days later, a group of engineers who had been 
sentenced in 1934 for conspiracy but pardoned wrote a letter 
to the editor of Pravda in which they expressed their pride in 
belonging to the “happy fatherland” and their willingness to 
apply all their strength to serve it. Later in the year, a film 
entitled, We, the Russians, was produced.’ A few months 
earlier, the title would have been considered impossible by 
the Kremlin authorities. In 1937, these statements by high 
authorities’ could be read: “The word ‘fatherland’ has become 
a fundamental political concept. .. . The most important con- 






























3Komsomolskaya Pravda, October 18, 1934. 
4Za Industrialisatsiu, January 25, 1936; Pravda, April 7, 1936; Vechernaya Moskwa, 


March 11, 1936. 
5Pravda, January 24, 1937; Izvestia, February 28, 1937; Komsomolskaya Pravda, 


April 18, 1937. 
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dition [of success] is the fighting patriotism of our nation, 
its unlimited faithfulness to the mother country”. 

At first, one might have imagined that these were acci- 
dental zigzags in the policy of the Communist leaders with 
which everybody was familiar. Later events proved that this 
was not the case. Gradually, but consistently, with visible 
determination, steps in the same direction were made. With 
their accumulation, a plan of great significance was revealed: 
the people of Russia were being reorientated from Utopian 
internationalism to historically rooted nationalism. 

First of all, Russia’s past was rediscovered by Russia. More 
exactly, after many years of denial of any value of this past, 
Russia’s people were given a spiritual vision of one thousand 
years of glory, of national achievements surpassing those of 
any other nation. History which, for many years, had been 
taught only in terms of mass activity, reappeared as a sequence 
of magnificent deeds performed by Russia’s national heroes, 
no longer the few rebels such as Pugachev and later on Lenin, 
but the princes of Kiev, the Tsars of Moscow, the dignitaries 
of the Church, the generals and admirals of the Empire. 

Naturally, Peter the Great was one of the first among the 
national heroes of Russia to be restored in their dignity—the 
indomitable reformer, considered by many as a precursor of 
Bolshevism, and also a great and victorious military leader. 
After Peter, the founders of the Moscow State out of which 
the Russian Empire evolved, were reintroduced into the gal- 
lery of national heroes, especially Alexander Nevsky, the vic- 
tor over the Swedes and Germans, and Dmitri Donskoy, the 
conqueror of the Tartars. Later on, even Prince Vladimir 
the Saint, under whom Russia had been Christianized, was 
added. A famous film on Alexander Nevsky was first shown 
on the eve of the twenty-first anniversary of the Communist 
Revolution (November 6, 1938). The next day, these words 
appeared in one of the leading papers: “The youth, especially 
the members of the Young Communist League, enthusi- 
astically applauded the deeds of the great Russian leader who 
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lived 700 years ago. They did it because the Russian nation 
is imbued with flaming patriotism and had been imbued with 
it throughout its history.”* As to Dmitri Donskoy, the paper 
of the Red Army inserted the following comment: “The 
victory of the Kulikovo Pole opened the way for the growth 
of the national Russian State. The Russian people realize 
that only unity gives strength and secures a glorious future 
to the fatherland”’.’ 

Then came the turn of the great generals of the heroic epoch 
of Catherine the Great and Alexander I. Suvorov was hon- 
ored in a film which, according to the paper of the Red Army, 
was enthusiastically received by the audience. Professor 
Tarle, a great historian exiled when internationalism was the 
official slogan, was invited to glorify Kutuzov and the mag- 
nificent performance of the Russian nation in 1812. This he 
did in two brilliant books and, among other things, he refuted 
the derogatory statements of Clausewitz about Kutuzov. It 
is noteworthy that Clausewitz had been one of the few author- 
ities recognized by Lenin, so that a departure from Clause- 
witz was necessarily also a departure from Lenin. “In the 
hearts of the Russian nation,” said Pravda, “the memory of 
Kutuzov will live forever as the head of the army which liber- 
ated the beloved fatherland from foreign invaders.” Another 
paper wrote: 

It is wrong to say that in 1812 Napoleon was defeated by cold and hunger. 
The Russia armies operated correctly, in full accordance with the situation. 
The Russian soldier, as always, displayed unsurpassed stubbornness and 
aggressiveness and a number of Russian military leaders, Bagration, Rayevsky 
and others, showed great courage and skill. They had behind them the ex- 


perience of the great wars of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, an experience second to none, even to that of the French marshals. 


To strengthen the impression, unnamed professors of the 
Military Academy were rebuked* for their inability to describe 


6Pravda, November 7, 1938. 
7’Krasnaya Zvezda, September 8, 1940. 
8Pravda, April 28, 1938; Izwvestia, March 3, 1937; Krasnaya Gazeta, October 11, 


1937. 
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correctly the patriotism of the Russian nation in the course of 
the war of 1812. 

Then came the time to glorify the military leaders of Russia 
on the eve of the Revolution. This was the more surprising 
as one of the justifications of the Revolution had been the 
alleged corruption and incompetence of the Russian generals 
in the course of the first World War. Now one could read: 
“The Warsaw-Ivangorod operation (October, 1914) showed 
to the world that the Russian army was as good as the German. 
Once more it displayed the courage and endurance of the 
Russian soldier’’.’ 

Up to that time all the reforms carried out by the Imperial 
government were interpreted as hypocrisy; thus, the Emanci- 
pation Act of 1861 which abolished serfdom in Russia had 
been “unveiled” as “no reform at all,” maintaining serfdom in 
disguise. “This interpretation must be abandoned,” declared 
the Commissariat of Education in its official paper: “the 
reform of 1861 actually was the beginning of a new epoch, 
that of bourgeois Russia.’ 

Another feature of Russian history to be reinterpreted was 
the Popular Army of 1611-13 which put an end to “The Time 
of Trouble,” liberated Moscow from the Poles and opened 
the way to the election of the first Tsar from the Romanov 
dynasty. “A book by Professor Lubimov on the Popular 
Army had been suppressed for many years,” wrote one of the 
Soviet papers. “Now it must be rehabilitated: the Popular 
Army was not at all a creature of the landed gentry and of the 
merchants, but, in reality, a popular army.” In the course of 
the war, the names of the leaders of that army, Minin and 
Pozharsky, were often invoked as symbols of the traditional 
unity of the Russian nation in the face of foreign aggression.” 

Last, but not least significant, came the rehabilitation of 
the memory of Ivan the Terrible. Alexis Tolstoy, the most 


°Krasnaya Zvezda, November 22, 1938. 
l0U chitelskaya Gazeta, April 25, 1938. 
UKrasnaya Zvezda, March 28, 1939; Izvestia, December 12, 1942. 
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brilliant of the writers of the period, was granted the honor 
of performing this task. In an interview, he said: “Ivan the 
Terrible was one of the most remarkable personalities in 
Russian history. He represents Russia in all his grandiose 
ambition, his fervid will and his inexhaustive anticipations 
and power.’ 

The choice of the heroes and deeds was not chronological. 
Russia’s past has been revealed to the Russians neither by 
looking backward, nor by looking forward. By trial and 
error, personalities were picked who could appeal to the 
Russians of our time and which, in addition to this, could well 
symbolize the traditional attachment of the Russians to their 
soil and their willingness to sacrifice everything for its pro- 
tection. Finally, an almost uninterrupted series of heroes and 
heroic deeds emerged, beginning with Russia’s Christianiza- 
tion and finishing with Russia’s participation in the First 
World War. 

The rehabilitation of Russian history met some resistance 
in Stalin’s inner circle as shown by this story. On January 27, 
1936, Bukharin, then editor of Jzvestia, said that laziness was 
the most universal trait of the Russian nation and that Oblo- 
mov, a well-known “hero” of Goncharov’s novel, was its chief 
symbol. On February 1, Pravda, without mentioning Buk- 
harin, assailed those who asserted that Russia had been organ- 
ized by foreigners, especially Germans, and enumerated the 
reasons why the Russians ought to be proud of their past. 
Bukharin did not understand the seriousness of his blunder 
and the next day published an article in which he obstinately 
defended his position. On February 10, a philippic appeared 
in the Pravda in which, by numerous citations, it was “proved” 
that the slanderous distortion of Russia’s past had nothing to 
do with Marxism. Now Bukharin apologized. He wrote: 


The theory making Russian history a lasting darkness is historically wrong 
and politically harmful. Russian history knows periods of great progress and 


12Neqy York Herald Tribune, July 13, 1942. 
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tremendous display of energy. Russian science has given a number of brilliant 
names. Russian literature is entitled to occupy one of the first places in uni- 
versal literature. I never shared that erroneous theory, but having made that 
unfortunate reference to Oblomov I unwillingly deceived many. I am sorry 
that I have done it. 


Official statements inducing the Russians to worship their 
past were insufficient. It was necessary to inculcate the new 
ideas and still more the associated sentiments into the minds 
of the younger generation. The study of Russian history was 
restored in schools of all levels. Great difficulties arose. 
First of all, no appropriate textbook was available. Naturally, 
when the government declared that it wanted a textbook on 
Russian history written from the standpoint of reviving na- 
tionalism, quite a few authors tried to do it. But it appeared 
that the competitors did not realize the magnitude of the 
change. The first drafts introduced into an official committee 
headed by Stalin himself were rejected as too “sociological,” 
in other words written according to the pattern of ‘mass 
activity” and not emphasizing enough the value of such facts 
as the unification of Russia by the Grand Dukes of Moscow, 
the reforms of Peter the Great and the emancipation of the 
serfs. Finally, a revised draft became the official textbook. 

Many years had to pass before the young generation could 
reach the age giving access to high positions and honors. But 
change in mentality, reorientation of the nation toward na- 
tional values was urgent. Therefore, all the means of mass 
propaganda were used. Thus, for instance, a series of pamph- 
lets on the national heroes of Russia was published and dis- 
tributed among the soldiers of the Red Army. Naturally, 
the film and the radio were amply used. The films on Suvorov 
and Alexander Nevsky have already been mentioned; there 
have been others, on Peter the Great, Pushkin and Kutuzov. 
The theater was also used. In this field, an almost incredible 
performance is worth while being mentioned, the remodeling 
of Glinka’s opera, The Life of the Tzar which, under the old 
regime, was used to re-enforce the monarchical sentiment. 
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In the original opera the hero, Ivan Sussanin, saves the young 
Tsar Michael from capture by the Poles. It was first planned 
to make him save Minin, the head of the Popular Army, but 
this was rejected as contrary to history. Finally, he was made 
to save Moscow. The final hymn (addressed to the Tsar) 
was reworded to celebrate the glory of Russian arms, the 
might and indomitable character of the Russian nation.” 

As another means to re-enforce the national sentiment ex- 
hibitions were organized. In 1936, Kutuzov’s and Napoleon’s 
carriages were exhibited. In 1938, the Naval Academy or- 
ganized an exhibition of Russian naval victories under Peter 
the Great and Catherine the Great, and of the exploits of the 
Russian navy in the course of the Japanese war and of the 
First World War. In 1939, an exhibition of Russian histori- 
cal painting was opened in Moscow. About the same time, 
in Kiev an exhibition to celebrate the half-millennium of the 
Russian artillery was organized. “The exhibition shows,” 
wrote the paper of the Red Army, “that a number of inven- 
tions wrongly attributed to Western nations were made in 
Russia. Among other things the exhibition permits one to 
realize the skill of the Russian artillery in the course of the 
Napoleonic wars.” “ 

It is well known that monuments are of high value in re- 
enforcing the national sentiment. Such a device could not be 
neglected by the masters of propaganda. The great battle- 
fields came first, such as Poltava (Peter’s victory over the 
Swedes, 1709) and Borodino (glorious resistance of the Rus- 
sian army to Napoleon, 1812). The government had to insist 
on this new attitude so entirely different from that of the pre- 
vious years. Thus, one of the Moscow papers triumphantly 
reported that the monuments on the battlefield of Borodino 
had been completely restored. However, a few days later 
another paper asserted that, in reality, nothing had been done 


Krasnaya Zvezda, June 9 and September 27, 1939; Pravda, July 2, 1939. 
MIzvestia, November 12, 1934; Pravda, March 21, 25 and 31, 1938; Krasnaya 
Zvezda, April 24, 1938. 
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and on this occasion revealed the evil deeds of the previous 
period. In 1932, the monument to Bagration was sold as scrap 
iron. Reliefs on the monument to Kutuzov were destroyed. 
The church on the battlefield was demolished. On the wall 
of a former monastery, a board was placed with this inscrip- 
tion: “We have not to take care of the remnants of the accursed 
past.” Pravda explained these evil deeds by intrigues of “the 
enemies of the people” who knew that they hurt the dignity 
of a great nation and provoked hostility to the Party and the 
Soviet government. This is, by the way, an acknowledgment 
of great importance: the destructions were carried out in full 
accordance with the antinational policy of the first seventeen 
years of the regime, under sponsorship of high leaders. Their 
activity provoked hostility to the regime; ergo, so long as the 
Communist rulers insisted on their antinational policy, they 
were considered by the people as their enemies.” 

Among other items in the historical heritage of Russia 
restored in the course of the last few years before the outbreak 
of the war were these: the monument on the Kulikovo Pole 
where Dmitri Donskoy defeated the Tartars (1380); the 
famous Troitsko-Sergeyevski monastery, the center of resist- 
ance to the Poles in the seventeenth century; the residences of 
the Moscow Tsars; the Petrinian Academy of Sciences in 
Leningrad; the Peterhof palaces; the Kutuzov hut where the 
famous general made the historical decision to surrender 
Moscow and thus to preserve the army, as the instrument of 
coming victory; Yasnaya Polyana, the seat of Leo Tolstoy.” 
In addition to this, the government fostered the discovery of 
unknown or forgotten monuments of Russian culture. The 
following story is interesting: 

For more than half a year, work has been done on the restoration of 
Bazhenov’s model for the reconstruction of the Moscow Kremlin. This was 


a gigantic project, transforming the whole Kremlin with its churches and 
palaces into one architectural ensemble. If it were realized, the Kremlin 


1sTrud, 1938, No. 183; Pravda, August 31, 1938; Vechernaya Moskva, June 16, 1939. 
16Jzvestia, July 3, 1934; April 4 and 17, 1939; Pravda, July 11, 1939. 
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would have surpassed the splendor of all known creations in the realm of 
architecture. It is difficult to convey to the reader the enthusiasm of all the 
participants in the attempt to restore the ingenious creation of a great Russian 
architect of the 18th century and to give the country an unsurpassed model.” 


Not only were monuments restored and exhibitions organ- 
ized, but pilgrimages to them fostered. Names already men- 
tioned must recur on the list: Poltava, Borodino, Kulikovo 
Pole, Yasnaya Polyana and, in addition to them, a score of 
places where Pushkin lived or worked.” 

On some occasions, the political purpose behind the redis- 
covery of Russia’s past comes to the foreground. Thus, for 
instance, a keen observer reports: “On a poster which I can 
observe from my room there appears underneath a portrait of 
Kutuzov a quotation from Stalin in flaming letters reading: 
‘Let the daring spirit of our ancestors inspire you in this 
war.’”” What a contrast with the inscription on the Boro- 
dino monument executed in 1932! 

The rediscovery of Russia’s past was supplemented by the 
rediscovery of the cultural heritage accumulated by genera- 
tions of Russians but, because of its incompatibility with the 
original doctrine of the rulers, ignored for many years. Push- 
kin’s centennial (1937) was used to organize a kind of Festival 
of Russian Culture. A special committee was formed, and 
on this occasion Pushkin was called “the great Russian poet, 
the creator of the literary language and the originator of the 
great Russian literature.” A few months later, one could read 
that the country of the Soviets had rediscovered Pushkin.” 
“We have dropped the silly attempts to make of Pushkin a 
revolutionist, a precursor of Bolshevism. But we declare 
war on those who would dare to say that Pushkin’s poetry 
does not mean anything for the proletarian. Pushkin is a 
genius who discovered the music of the mother tongue. He 


MIzyestia, March 6, 1937. 

'8Pravda, June 18, 1939. 

New York Herald Tribune, July 13, 1942. 
20Pravda, December 17, 1935; Izwestia, June 6, 1936. 
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is the guiding star of Russian poetry. He is alive in the 
people’s hearts.”” Never were the Communist leaders nearer 
to the truth than when making these statements. 

The places where Pushkin lived and worked were restored 
and opened for pilgrimage. ‘Tens of thousands used this op- 
portunity to display their deep attachment to the man who 
had given its highest expression to the Russian culture.” 
Pushkin’s works were published in millions of copies and a 
few days after their appearance all the copies were sold out 
in contrast with Marx and Lenin whose works stood in solid 
masses On the shelves of the bookstores or were used to wrap 
herrings. 

Statements like these are typical of the war period: ““The 
Russian people has been granted the highest gifts. It has 
created a rich culture, it possesses a rich heritage in art and 
sciences, it has given birth to two among the greatest mili- 
tary leaders known to history, Peter the Great and Suvorov.” 
Apropos Derzhavin’s bicentennial, the role of Russian litera- 
ture in the formation of Russia’s national spirit was stressed. 
This literature, it was said, always correctly and brilliantly 
reflected the heroic deeds of the Russian people. ‘We are 
proud of our science, literature, music and painting,” ex- 
claimed Shostakovich, the leading Russian composer of our 
day. In the course of a special conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, the resolution was passed that the great 
achievements of Russian science had not yet been fully recog- 
nized and that all the textbooks minimizing these achieve- 
ments should be rewritten.” 

For large portions of the Russian population, the return to 
the past meant the discovery of unsuspected treasures. Their 
reaction was that of persons who had been told that they were 
foundlings, but suddenly discovered that they had very re- 
spectable parents. Their sentiment in regard to national cul- 
ture became more violent than that of people who grew up 


*1Pravda, December 19, 1935; Sotsialisticheskoye Zemledelye, February 2, 1936. 
*°Krasnaya Nov, 1939, No. 1. 
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in the knowledge that they belonged to a nation, to a tradition. 
The sudden discovery of glorious parentage by those who 
knew nothing but the misery of the Communist environment 
imbued them with the fighting spirit characteristic of neo- 
phytes. 

The character of this new nationalism appears in these state- 
ments: 


The Russians can be exterminated up to the last man, but they cannot be 
conquered. .. . In this struggle we ought to be inspired by the images of our 
glorious ancestors, Alexander Nevsky, Dmitri Donskoy, Minin and Pozharsky, 
Suvorov, Kutuzov and the victorious banner of Lenin. . . . The readiness of 
the present generation to give everything to protect the Russian country against 
invaders, to struggle for its independence, has deep historical roots. It began 
with the Tartar invasion and Alexander Nevsky and continued through Dmitri 
Donskoy, Minin and Pozharsky, the battle of Poltava and the Patriotic War 
of 1812. The Soviet patriotism is national and historical. National and 
historical also has been the Russian Revolution which has continued the 
tradition of the Russian nation. . . . National consciousness is in the air of 
our day. The cosmopolitanism of the 19th century is a thing of the past. The 
dreamers who were patriots of time and space have died out. Love for one’s 
own village has been resurrected. But this is not a reversion. Can one love 
mankind without loving one’s own people? We have not lost faith in the 
brotherhood of nations, but our love of our motherland has made it a living 
faith. . . . Patriotism is love to one’s country. What is one’s country? My 
mountains, my trees, my history, the history of my people, my brothers and 
sisters, my beloved ones. . . . Our love to the motherland has conquered all 
other sentiments. Human faces, human eyes, human language—this is our 
Russia, and we are their guardians in this age of calamity. Motherland: this 
is a stream of people from the remote past to the future in which we believe 
and which one builds up for himself and the next generation. In some remote 
future, these individual streams will merge into Humanity. But for our age 
this is a dream. Our age is an age of struggle for freedom, independence and 
the right to construct society according to a nation’s own laws. ... We love 
Russia not because other lands are less admirable, but because Russia is our 
country. ... We are proud of our people and there is no purer sentiment in 
the world. The value of Russia has stood the test. We look at this value 
with calm and firmness. We have become the greatest nation in the world, 


because our ideals are human ideals.”* 


°3Jeyestia, April 17, 1939, June 6, and November 9, 1931, as well as numerous 
essays by A. Tolstoy and I. Ehrenburg. 
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The statements just reproduced already belong to the war 
period. In the light of such statements, it is understandable 
that the annexation of Eastern Poland (September, 1939) was 
officially motivated by historical and racial reasons, as a kind 
of reunion of estranged brothers, and that no word was said 
about the fraternity of all toilers throughout the world which 
certainly would have taken place if the annexation were 
effected in 1920, in the course of the Russo-Polish war. It is 
also understandable that war propaganda has been entirely 
national: people had to fight for their motherland, for the 
Russian soil which from time immemorial was tilled by their 
ancestors, not for the realization of the initial blueprint of 
the Revolution. One of the most flaming addresses was writ- 
ten by an outstanding author, Fedyaev; it was significantly 
entitled We, the Russians. It began with the statement: “The 
Russians look with pride on their past and with hope on their 
future.” In another article entitled The Russian Soldier these 
qualities were ascribed to him: greatness of soul, strength of 
will, clearness of mind. To confirm such statements, the au- 
thors always went far back into history: Russia has obviously 
proved to be a more solid ground than Communist Utopia.” 

In this line of development the climax was reached when, 
December 20, 1943, the government decided to drop the “In- 
ternational” as the national anthem and chose a new national 
anthem which better than anything else expresses the com- 
promise structure of the new culture. The Soviet Union and 
the great Russian country appear as interchangeable terms; 
Lenin and Stalin appear as heroes of the glorious fatherland 
which, in 1917, they hoped to see disappearing in the frame- 
work of the anonymous World Society of Toilers. 

There is no doubt that the ultra-nationalistic policy of the 
years 1934-1945 has been an outstanding success. Under the 
banner of eternal Russia the Russians have fought better than 
they would have done under the banner of World Revolution. 
But now, for Russia, war is over——her participation in the war 


47 zvestia, April 14, 1943; May 1, 1944. 
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against Japan, if any, will be on minor scale only. Will, there- 
fore, the Communist rulers of Russia try to gradually curb 
the flaming nationalism which they had fostered in the past 
few years and to reorientate the nation to internationalism in 
the style of the twenties? If they would try, they probably 
could no longer attain their end, for, with the help of all the 
combined agencies of propaganda, in the people’s mind the 
heroic achievements of the nation in the course of the war, the 
Communist Revolution and Russia’s past greatness have been 
blended with such a vigor that they stand and fall together. 
Very probably, the Communist leaders will even not try: 
they have gained so much, both within and outside Russia, 
from the return to national tradition, that they hardly can be 
expected to abandon the new foundation of their power. Most 
probably, they will continue amalgamating the three elements 
mentioned. To be, or at least to appear to be, successors of 
Vladimir the Saint, Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great and 
Alexander I, as well as those of Lenin, is not so bad for men 
born at the bottom of pre-revolutionary society and definitely 
is safer than to be Lenin’s successors only. 

Therefore, it may be taken for granted that Russia’s new 
nationalism will persist. What does this mean for the out- 
side world? One fact is beyond doubt: Russia will fight with 
the same valor as in 1941-45 if any attempt is made to push 
her back from the new boundary. But will not this neo- 
nationalism grow up into imperialism, in other words, en- 
gender the tendency to expand Russia’s boundaries to the 
limits of possibility, perhaps, to the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans and the Sea of China? This is the question since, in 
analogous situations, legitimate nationalism did grow up into 
Imperialism in France under Napoleon and in Germany 
under William II1—German neo-nationalism under Hitler is 
another problem. The danger is the greater since one of the 
elements blended in Russian neo-nationalism is the tradition of 
the Communist Revolution involving red proselytism. These 
forces will however work in the opposite direction: (1) Rus- 
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sia’s need for peaceful recovery after the tremendous losses 
in human lives (at least 25 million) and in economic equip- 
ment and (2) the very character of Russia’s historical tradi- 
tion which was so strongly emphasized in war propaganda. 
This was a tradition of expansion with limited objectives and, 
in addition to this, was combined with the appreciation of the 
value of other cultures and of the value of organized peace: 
let us not forget that the Holy Alliance of 1815 and the Hague 
conference of 1899 were of Russian inspiration. What will 
be the resultant of the composition of these forces is not yet 
predictable. 











Protestants in Mexico 


THOMAS F. DOYLE 


MERICA’S secular press has been singularly silent 
regarding the Church in Mexico. Religious periodic- 
als, however, have seen no reason to hide the serious- 
ness of increasing tension over Protestant plans to enlarge and 
intensify missionary work among Mexico’s preponderantly 
Catholic population. There is no denying the aggressiveness 
of the new evangelical movement on the one hand, or the 
depth of Catholic resentment on the other. Having survived a 
long and bloody persecution under radical governments, Mex- 
ican Catholicism is faced with a new frontal assault that is 
perhaps equally if not more disturbing, for the very reasons 
that its shock troops carry no Red banners, speak no words 
of threat, and profess friendship and a love of the same Christ 
whom Mestizo and Indian have followed since the Faith 
came to Mexico in 1521. 

Mexican Catholics argue that the Protestant invasion of 
Mexico is unwise in view of patient efforts being made to 
create better understanding between the peoples of the United 
States and Mexico, and that it is doomed to ultimate failure 
because of the ineradicable impress that Catholicism has made 
on the Mexican mind. They stress that, while Protestantism 
has done creditable work in the fields of hygiene and social 
service, there is a growing spirit in the Church that promises 
to make Catholicism not only the unifying factor in national 
life it was in the past, but the truest inspiration for a new 
Mexico of greater individual social and economic attainment. 
They feel that American Catholics, whose interest in their 
Mexican neighbors has been all too scant, should examine 
the reasons alleged for the Protestant attempt to win the Mex- 
ican soul, and for the stock charges against Mexican and Latin 
American Catholicism. 
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“Let no one think that the object of Protestant work in 
Latin America is to combat the Catholic Church,” declared 
Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, secretary of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, in an article in the Presbyterian 
Survey (November, 1942). In the same breath, he seemed to 
belie his own statement: “The [Catholic] Church which had 
a monopoly for nearly 400 years somehow lost its grip on the 
heart and mind of the people, and they are turning to other 
cults ... Latin America is at a formative, foundation-laying 
period of its history, and needs a vital faith by which to live, 
and a gospel that will remake the social and moral fabric of 
its life.’ Dr. Robert E. Speer, Presbyterian missionary ex- 
ecutive, has defended the propositions: (1) only the Protest- 
ant religion, free from superstition, reformed, scriptural, 
apostolic, can meet the needs of South America; (2) the 
Roman Church has not given the people Christianity ; it offers 
them a dead man, not a living Savior; (3) the Catholic 
Church has lost ground; the priests are reviled and derided; 
(4) Protestant missions are justified in order to give the 
Bible to South America; and (5) the Protestant mission enter- 
prise, with its stimulus to education and its appeal to the 
rational nature of men is required for the intellectual needs 
of South America (Augustana Quarterly, Winter, 1942). 
Dr. Speer adds three other “reasons” for Protestant missions: 
the moral conditions in South America, the character of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, the hope that Protestant missions 
may bring about a self-cleansing in the Church. 

More than ever, the Protestant mission in Mexico seems 
determined to carry out Dr. Speer’s mandate. Plans for future 
expansion were formulated by a Methodist convention in 
Mexico City attended by 691 delegates from Mexico and the 
United States. The largest Protestant group in Mexico, the 
Methodists, hope to double their membership in the next four 
years. Their program calls for ten new churches in leading 
cities, a campaign to enlist young people as teachers, preachers 
and deaconesses, the founding of a Methodist hospital in 
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Mexico City for members of the evangelical faith; and a 
layman’s movement to raise 300,000 pesos for Methodist ac- 
tivities. The Presbyterians have also undertaken an intensified 
program in the 22 States in which they are established. Ex- 
pansion of its Christian literature program has meanwhile 
been approved by the National Evangelical Council. Already 
Christian Student movements affiliated with the World Stu- 
dents Christian Federation have been set up in Mexico, and 
grants have been allocated by the Hazen Foundation to es- 
tablish a library of Christian literature for the use of student 
groups. The Salvation Army is engaged not only in social 
service work in the federal capital, but has distributed in the 
past year 2,000,000 copies of the Gospels to Mexican homes. 
In Mexico City, the official Hidalgo theater was the scene of 
a meeting of Jehovah’s Witnesses, in preparation for which 
thousands of handbills were distributed. Meanwhile, new 
Protestant missionaries are being sent into what the Lutheran 
Herald (November 10, 1942) called “a God-given Macedon.” 
The infiltration began when Protestant workers forced to 
abandon the Philippines, Malaya, the Netherlands East 
Indies, and other Japanese-occupied areas, including the in- 
vaded parts of China, were sent in large numbers to various 
parts of Latin America. 

Catholic leaders in Mexico and elsewhere have protested 
that this new massing of evangelistas is an attempt to “Chris- 
tianize” countries already more*than 90 per cent Catholic. 
They have pointed out that the Protestant World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910, adopted a rule 
that “countries which are predominantly Catholic are not 
legitimate fields for foreign missionary work.” The American 
hierarchy and several Latin American prelates have spoken 
out strongly on the question. The Protestant writer, John 
Erskine, has warned of Latin American fears of a campaign 
“to drive out the Catholic Church and put Protestantism in its 
place” ;’ and John W. White, another Protestant, in his book, 


lLiberty, Oct. 18, 1941. 
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Good Neighbor Hurdle,’ scored “proselytizing agents whose 
religious activities are self-defeating and whose political ac- 
tivities are a menace to friendship and confidence between the 
people of Mexico and those of the United States.” 

The Protestant campaign has already set off the first sparks 
in a disastrous interreligious war in Mexico that could, in 
time, spread throughout the other South American republics 
where similar situations exist. Such alleged incidents as the 
forcible expulsion of 15 Protestant families from Chapatitla 
in San Luis Potosi, and the mobbing and killing of Protestant 
missionaries by Mexican Sinarquistas in the winter of 1942, 
caused Dr. Gonzalo Baez Camargo, Mexico City correspon- 
dent of the Christian Century, to warn against “a fierce cam- 
paign, just in its first stages, which aims at nothing less than 
the complete extirpation of freedom of worship in Mexico 
and other countries south of the Rio Grande.” More recently, 
he reported that assailants hurled stones through the windows 
of Union Church, an English-speaking congregation in Mex- 
ico City. Other reports were that Catholics in Jalapa de Diaz, 

Oaxaca, “prodded by a priest,” smashed the interior of an 

evangelical church and drove the village Protestants into the 

mountains. These incidents were given much publicity in 

Protestant journals, but on the other hand the Catholic Arch- 

bishop, José Maria Gonzalez, was forced to warn his flock 

against Protestantism’s efforts “to spread its errors by means 
of tracts, leaflets, and handbills, and educational and other 
establishments.” Other activities that aroused Catholic resent- 
ment and incited to acts of violence were the distribution of 

20,000 Bibles printed by the American Bible Society to the 

army, police, and fire departments; the attempt to convert 

Mexican laborers while they were working in the United 

States; and the spread of Protestant propaganda by Mexican 

radio stations. 

This was the situation when Archbishop Luis Maria Mar- 
tinez issued a pastoral letter urging a Catholic campaign to 


2Bruce Publishing Company, 1943, p. 100. 
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counteract Protestant propaganda through a triple program 
of prayer, exercises of faith, and religious instruction. In a 
subsequent interview, he advised Catholics to “limit them- 
selves to condemning misguided efforts” and to “be guided by 
the spirit of charity toward our brothers who are outside the 
Catholic Church.” In hundreds of small shops and on the 
doors of homes throughout Mexico City signs were hung 
reading: “This is a Catholic home. We reject Protestant 
propaganda.” An unofficial boycott was organized against the 
Palmolive Soap Company, La Muebleria Nueva, S. A., fur- 
niture manufacturers, the Radio Broadcasting Network, and 
other corporations said to be subsidizing Protestant missions, 
but this brought a warning from Archbishop Martinez advis- 
ing Catholics not to take the initiative in the anti-Protestant 
crusades without first consulting the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Following the organization of various Catholic committees 
as a spiritual defense wall against Protestantism, apparently 
spontaneous Catholic-Protestant incidents broke out in various 
sections. The Mexico City daily, Novedades, reported that 
300 evangelistas attacked the Catholic priest from Pueblo 
Nuevo and tried to burn his church. This led to the massing 
of 1,000 Catholic workers armed with sticks and machetes 
determined to avenge the affront to the priest. Only the inter- 
vention of police and military prevented a serious clash. The 
incident was closed, but not forgotten, as was proved when 
delegates from eight States assembled for the annual Method- 
ist conference of central Mexico at Mexico City heard Bishop 
Eleazar Guerra declare: “We are suffering a tremendous 
persecution on the part of the Catholic Church.” 

To say that the Catholic Church is persecuting Protestants 
in Mexico is, surely, hyperbole. Attacks on Protestants, how- 
ever deplorable, are of an isolated character and more often 
than not inspired by such incidents as Protestants distributing 
anti-Catholic tracts at the very doors of the basilica de 
Guadalupe, Mexico’s most revered Catholic shrine. So far as 
the Catholic authorities are concerned, no member of the 
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hierarchy has done more than warn the faithful against Prot- 
estant teachings or membership in such organizations as the 
Y.M.C.A. 

In spite of the fact that Archbishop Martinez’ pastoral 
merely called for a spiritual revival among Catholics as the 
best means to counteract Protestant influence, Protestant 
writers have nevertheless insisted on interpreting his words as 
an incitement to direct action against evangelists. They are 
apparently fearful lest the now outlawed but still active Na- 
tional Sinarchist Union be used as a weapon against their 
missionary plans. Sinarquism is a nonpolitical movement 
launched by three Catholic lawyers in 1937 for the restoration 
of a Christian social order in Mexico. While it is not an 
official Catholic organization, it has won the admiration and 
approval of many Catholic leaders in Mexico and other 
countries. Chief fear among some Catholic critics is that the 
movement may become fascist in character; but so far, in 
doctrine and practice, it has hewed closely to its original 
blueprint. The organization has been condemned wholeheart- 
edly by Protestants generally and has been charged with 
fomenting specific acts of violence against them. On the basis 
of incidents such as those already cited, Protestants from Villa 
la Gloria in Vera Cruz staged a “sit-down” demonstration on 
the steps of the national Chamber of Deputies, asking protec- 
tion against the “fanaticism” instigated by a Father Herminio 
Montealegre. Later, Protestants in the state of Jalisco spread 
reports—subsequently proved unfounded—that an armed re- 
bellion had been planned by Sinarchists. More recently, the 
Committee of Evangelical Defense addressed an appeal to 
President Manuel Avila Camacho charging that “the ominous 
night of St. Bartholomew” was going to be repeated in Mex- 
ico at the behest of the Sinarchists. This charge prompted a 
Catholic writer, Rafael Zubaran Capmany, to protest that the 
Sinarchists were not only being persecuted as a result of the 
government’s action proscribing the movement, but were also 
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being subjected to “the rancors and appetites of rival religious 
sects.” 

Chief cause of Catholic resentment against Protestant mis- 
sionaries is, of course, the implication that the Mexican needs 
to be “converted.”” When Dr. Speer spoke of Protestantism’s 
“appeal to the rational nature of man,” he impugned what 
other Protestant leaders have described as the superstition 
and semipaganism prevalent in Mexico, especially among 
the Indian population. The assumption here is that Mexican 
Catholicism represents a syncretism of Catholic doctrine and 
ancient pagan beliefs. Dr. Richard Pattee puts the case this 
way: ‘The tenacity with which these . . . Indian masses paid 
tribute to the terrifying gods of pre-Columbian days now 
manifests itself in the adherence to Catholicism.”* Had a Prot- 
estant been a witness of a pilgrimage to the shrine at Chalma, 
where Indians, as described by an American writer,’ knelt in 
hundreds, bringing offerings of fruits and flowers and burning 
quantities of copal incense, he would, as likely as not, have 
regarded this as idolatry at its worst. Recalling perhaps that 
this grotto had once been dedicated to Oxtoctectl, God of 
Caves, and that, in fact, many of Mexico’s 10,000 churches 
were built on the very sites of pagan temples, he would have 
concluded that these Indians are Christian only in name, and 
in their hearts still worship the old Aztec deities. 

The Protestant missionaries, in their 88 years of work, have 
won the allegiance of scarcely 500,000 of the country’s 20,- 
000,000 population. But the question remains: Has Protestant- 
ism a real chance to win Mexico? That there is a spirit in 
Latin America that is antithetical to the Protestant “cuiture” 
would seem beyond dispute. That Protestants themselves are 
aware of this is apparent from the admission in a study pub- 
lished by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in 1930: “The question has been raised in high ec- 


34merica, New York, March 25, 1944. 
4Erna Fergusson, in The Inter-American, Washington, D.C. August, 1944. 
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clesiastical circles whether Protestantism as such has any 
genius qualifying it for a ministry to Latin people.”” In his 
Protestant Home Missions to Catholic Immigrants, Theodore 
Abel, discussing Protestant proselytizing among the (then) 
15,000,000 Mexican, Italian, and other nationals in the United 
States, described the accomplishments of this work, carried 
on for fifty years, as “insignificant.” Said Mr. Abel: “Only 
one in 300 immigrants from Catholic countries is a member 
of a Protestant mission church, a fact which clearly shows 
that the vast mass of Catholic immigrants have remained un- 
influenced in spite of efforts to reach them (p. 34) ... Very 
few immigrants whose religious interest is organized about the 
Catholic Church can be taken away from that Church” (p. 
43). The English author, Evelyn St. John Waugh, a convert 
to the Catholic Church, on the basis of an extensive tour of 
Mexico, summed up the prospects of the Protestant sects in 
these words: “It is their good fortune to be able to distribute 
alms where the native clergy have to ask for them; they collect 
fair-sized congregations and do considerable work in relieving 
distress and encouraging hygienic habits; their influence in 
the life of the people, however, is so slight and the possibility 
of their ever founding a national evangelical church, which 
could exist independently of American financial aid, is so in- 
conceivably remote that the authorities do not take the trouble 
to suppress them.’” 

But if the keystone nation of Latin America has proved a 
barren soil for Protestant missionary work, it has been a 
fertile field for Protestant propagandists. Protestantism has 
the sympathy of Communist and revolutionary elements be- 
cause it tends to divide the people and to make it easier to keep 
the Catholic Church on the defensive. While greater tolerance 
has been shown the Catholic Church in recent years under 
_ the Camacho regime, a Damoclean sword still hangs over its 
head in the Constitution of 1917, which, in addition to seizing 


5The Social Work of the Churches, p. 39. 
6Mexico: An Object Lesson (1939). 
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its property and disenfranchising its priests, forbids the clergy 
to direct or establish schools, and makes it an offense to 
criticize the government or the laws. What is often overlooked 
is that from the beginning the Mexican revolution did not 
enforce the law in the case of Protestant missions, but made it 
plain that they were free to continue their efforts. Protestant 
journals seldom recall their unbroken silence in the days of the 
“blood-drenched altars,’ during which several confiscated 
Catholic churches were turned over to Protestant missionaries 
and accepted by them without question. “It is a notorious 
fact,” wrote Alfonso Junco in E/ Universal of Mexico City, 
“that Protestant propaganda in times of ignoble and bloody 
persecution against Catholics, instead of sympathizing with 
the persecuted, have given public evidence of sympathy and 
admiration for the persecutors.’”” 

There is another line of attack which is implicitly offensive 
to Mexican Catholics: that the Protestant Church must bring 
its spiritual and cultural influence to bear on Mexico’s social 
problems so that its people may enjoy a new life of abundance 
and opportunity. The Mexican quite logically inquires why 
Protestant churches in the United States should send mis- 
sionaries into his country when there are at home more than 
64,000,000 Americans who do not belong to any church, and 
where, in the economic field, there is so much to be done for 
one third of Americans described by the late President Roose- 
velt as “ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed.” To the inducement 
that Protestantism offers a new charter for social development, 
the Mexican retorts that social-mindedness is not an exclusive 
Protestant or Anglo-Saxon trait, but has been evident for 
centuries throughout the Catholic countries of Latin America; 
that social security, retirement pension plans, maternity as- 
sistance, and other forms of social legislation were projected 
long before the present outburst of American evangelistic 
zeal; that in many instances, notably in Chile, where the New 
World’s first social security system was introduced in 1924, 


"Quoted from the Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn., August 8, 1943. 
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the Latin Americans have long since stripped the Protestant 
missionary of the pretext he could offer for carrying the gospel 
to a people who have been living it for four centuries. 

Catholic groups in Mexico have been active in social reform 
movements as far back as 1909, when the Circle of Catholic 
Social Studies of Saint Mary of Guadalupe adopted as its 
ideal the realization of a Christian democracy. In 1912, the 
Catholic lawyer, Carlos A. Salas Lopez, projected reforms of 
the Civil Law relative to social legislation for labor. ‘These 
are only a few examples of the social tendencies manifested 
by Catholic leaders long before Communism attempted to 
exploit the Mexican proletariat. Even the ultraliberal, anti- 
clerical Vincente Lombardo Toledano has said: “The liberal 
and progressive Catholics of Latin America are a social force 
of great importance for the progress of our peoples, as they 
have been in the past.” The onetime archpersecutor of the 
Church, Plutarco Elias Calles, ten years older and ten years 
wiser since he retired from public life after trying to banish 
the clergy from the life of Mexico, has withdrawn his con- 
demnation of the Church and, further, has asserted, in effect, 
that Mexico’s salvation lies in Catholicism. 

Irked by criticism of their projects in Mexico and Latin 
America generally, Protestant propagandists have used the 
argument that Catholics are ready to proclaim freedom of 
religion when they are in the minority, but when they become 
a majority destroy this freedom because their Church teaches 
them to tolerate no faith save Catholicism. The most that 
could properly be done in a country where the people are 
almost entirely Catholic and where the life and institutions 
of the nation are permeated with the spirit of Catholicism, 
as is the case in Mexico, is to restrict or prevent activities 
hostile to the Catholic religion. A case in point is the recent 
decree of the Peruvian government which prohibits anti- 
Catholic propaganda “which offends the national feeling and 
tends to produce religious dissension within the body of 
citizens.” 
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Were the government in Mexico Catholic, with a true sense 
of Catholic values, it would have the right to protect the 
Faith against Protestant attacks. But that would not involve 
the suppression or persecution of Protestant sects. It is a matter 
of record that in predominantly Catholic countries, non- 
Catholics have been given the same measure of freedom of 
worship enjoyed by members of the Catholic Church. Two 
examples are the Catholic colony of Maryland, perhaps the 
most outstanding of its kind in American history, and Eire, 
93.4 per cent Catholic, which scrupulously lives up to the 
article in its constitution declaring that “freedom of conscience 
and the free profession and practice of religion are, subject 
to public order and morality, guaranteed to every citizen.” 
Not only in Mexico but in the other Latin American countries 
where the governments are Catholic, religious freedom is 
expressly provided for in State constitutions. These instances, 
incidentally, are in sharp contrast to the situation in Northern 
Ireland, where the non-Catholic government condones, if it 
does not support, a veritable regime of terror against the 
Catholic population. Charity forbids stressing the flat ad- 
mission by Associate Professor Perry Gilbert E. Miller of 
Harvard University before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in Washington in 1934 that Protestantism has con- 
tributed “nothing” to establish religious liberty in America. 

Protestant missionary efforts in Mexico will no doubt con- 
tinue, regardless of attendant frictions, but a multiplicity of 
factors, some already apparent, others now taking shape, give 
it little chance to strengthen its foothold. “It seems,” said the 
Protestant author of Religion in the Republic of Mexico, 
“that evangelization can only survive and accomplish its real 
work if it preaches and extends its influence as a Church” 
(p. 124). This influence, however, shows no signs of increasing 
in Mexico, or elsewhere. There is, too, the admission by 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sion Council of North America, at the biennial meeting of 
the Federal Council of Churches in November, 1944: “The 
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Catholic Church is influencing public affairs and the com- 
munity pattern in a more vital and deliberate way than Prot- 
estantism . . . Protestantism is too divided to influence the 
community on a national scale as it should.” 

Fundamentally, the two greatest obstacles to Protestantism 
in Mexico are the faith of the people, which has been strength- 
ened rather than weakened by the persecution, and made 
doubly precious because of the restrictions which still hamper 
its full expression; and the great upsurge in Catholic Action, 
which places the Church in the forefront of the modern social 
reform movement. Many signs point to the Church’s growing 
prestige despite the anti-Catholic laws still on the statute books: 
the frequent holding of religious processions previously for- 
bidden; the restoration of the name of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
to the ancient section of Mexico City which houses the famous 
national shrine and which liberal leaders changed to Gustavo 
Madero, in honor of the great revolutionary; the large number 
of Catholic magazines and parish bulletins which are now 
appearing, making up to some degree for the shortage of 
priests; the publicity given in the secular press to statements 
of the hierarchy; the large congregations at services; and the 
return to the Faith of many former anticlericals. Meanwhile, 
the Archbishop of Mexico, one of the most popular public 
figures and a leader noted for his keen interest in the Church’s 
social opportunities, stands at the head of a group of equally 
forward-looking bishops committed to the broad program of 
educational, economic and recreational work outlined by 
Pope Pius XI in the encyclical, Nos Es Muy Conocido, 
which said, in part: 

In answer to the accusations that frequently are made against the Church 
of neglecting social problems or of being unable to solve them, do not cease 
to proclaim that only the teachings and work of the Church, through the 
presence of her Divine Founder, can offer the remedy for the very grave evils 
which afflict humanity. It is for you, therefore, to apply these principles (as 


you are already striving to do) in order to solve the grave social problems that 
trouble your country, as, for example, the agrarian problem, the reduction 
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of the large estates, the betterment of the living conditions of the workers 
and their families. 


The need for social reform in Mexico which Protestants 
have so assiduously underscored is being met by a considerable 
revival in many Catholic fields. There has been a significant 
upsurge in Catholic intellectual life, as exemplified in the 
increasing contributions by leading Catholic writers in both 
the secular and religious press; the appearance of numerous 
periodicals published by priests; and the organization of La 
Buena Prensa, which publishes and distributes 18 periodicals, 
as well as books and pamphlets that serve as spiritual nourish- 
ment for millions of Catholics. In political and social ac- 
tivities, Mexican Catholics are showing to equal advantage. 
In 1939, Accion Nacional was inaugurated by a Mexican 
lawyer, Manuel Gomez Morin. The party is not officially 
endorsed by the Church, but its leaders are well grounded 
in the social doctrines of the Church, and seek primarily to 
bring about an administrative house-cleaning, working all the 
while quite openly and within the law. The National Sinarch- 
ist Union, whose program emphasizes Christian democracy, 
is largely concerned with efforts to reconstruct Mexican 
agriculture and to combat the exploitation of workers by what 
it calls the demagoguery of the present labor organizations. 
Antedating these two groups and based upon the directives 
of Pope Pius XI in the encyclical Acerba Animt, is Catholic 
Action, which was officially launched by the hierarchy on 
Christmas Eve, 1929. It comprises four basic organizations: 
Union de Catdlicos Mexicanos, for older men; Asociacion 
Catolica de Juventud Mexicana, for unmarried men under 
35; Union Feminina Catélica Mexicana, for older women; 
and Juventud Feminina Catdlica Mexicana, for younger 
women. The four groups, excluding affiliated bodies, have at 
present a membership of 400,000. 

The needs of Mexico are many. She needs more scientific 
agriculture, more equitable land distribution, more irrigation, 
more village industries, more wages for her workers. She 
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needs more hospitals, clinics, nurseries; more schools. There 
are the needs that challenge the zeal of Mexico’s Catholic 
Actionists in the name of social justice. Inevitably, there must 
be a rivalry in good deeds between Protestants and Catholics 
in Mexico. Said one Mexican Catholic: “If Protestants build 
a school, a hospital, an orphanage, a club, or a library, the 
Catholic should sustain two.” Said another: ‘Protestantism 
is entering Mexico with the dollar, and we have to hold it 
back with the peso.” A third writer suggested that rich Cath- 
olic Mexicans form a private committee of action to support 
Catholics in what he described as the “economic fight’ be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism. 

There is no spirit of hatred or persecution in these words. 
They represent merely the reaction of intelligent Catholics 
to a threat that strikes deeply at the soul of Mexico. There 
is little that Mexico can afford to lose: certainly not the Faith 
that is her birthright. The United States has already taken 
much from her: Texas by force of arms; California and New 
Mexico by a more or less forced sale that netted Mexico a 
mere bagatelle of $15,000,000. Is the Indian to lose, in ad- 
dition to most of his more fertile and arable land, the churches 
he has built, the shrines that dot his mountains and valleys? 
Are Protestant missionaries determined that he denude his 
altars, abolish the crucifix, close the confessional, to accept 
instead of the Mass, with all its rich, spiritual treasures, only 
the cold austerity of the Prayer Meeting? Is the Mexican 
to exchange the calm, assuring authority of Catholicism, with 
its fixed, unchanging creed, its certainty of the truth, for the 
sole authority of a Bible that each man must interpret to suit 
himself? That, essentially, is the meaning of the Protestant 
incursion beyond the Rio Grande. Its zeal and energy might 
well be reserved for pagan lands where Christ’s name has 
never been heard. Neither time, persecution, nor all the forces 
of liberalism or atheism have been able to accomplish the 
annihilation of Mexico’s Catholic spirit. The Protestant mis- 
sion is doomed to failure. 
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is essentially a vision by the soul alone of pure in- 
telligible being, existed from the beginning of Plato’s 
mature life as a philosopher. For more than forty years there- 
after, until his death in 347 B.c., Plato devoted himself to the 
work of defending, probing and developing the metaphysical 
implications of what he had said in such dialogues as the 
Cratylus and the Phaedo. What is more, the very method 
which Plato proposed in the Phaedo as the authentic method 
of philosophy and of the philosophic life is at once the root 
thesis and the central problem of Platonism. It is the root 
thesis because the whole character of the Platonic philosophy 
follows from it; and it is the central problem because the 
whole philosophical method of Platonism stands or falls ac- 
cording as the doctrine of the Phaedo can be defended as the 
necessary propedeutic to intellectual knowledge. This prope- 
deutic, in fact, is the great stumbling block that Plato has put 
in the way not only of his historians but also of his disciples. 
For Platonism is, at once, a religious doctrine and a meta- 
physics. What is more perplexing still, Platonic asceticism, 
that famous meditation on death, leads both to heaven and to 
metaphysics. Now, that the soul should seek liberation from 
the body is not at all a difficult thesis to understand; but that 
the soul should seek as much as possible to be free of the 
body in order to acquire true knowledge in this life, ths is 
certainly much more difficult to understand. In fact, that the 
soul should wish to die to the body, to gather itself within 
the intellect and to live there as constantly as possible in order 


T HE Platonic ideal of knowledge, a knowledge which 
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to have knowledge that is free from deception, is a thesis 
which begins to resemble more the philosophical methodism 
of Descartes than any religious doctrine. Both as a religious 
thinker and as a philosopher Plato certainly aimed at the 
vision of the transcendent and separate Ideas. But though it 
is certain that this is what Plato wished, it is far from certain 
that the Platonic asceticism could guarantee this result. For 
Plato wanted to transcend both the world and himself in 
order to reach the dazzling vision of perfect being. And yet 
could he transcend himself if he reduced himself to a pure 
mind in order to avoid deception? In short, how transcen- 
dent was the Platonic vision? 

In touching on these questions, I do not wish to give the 
impression, even for a moment, that I am contesting the 
existential character of Plato’s Ideas and returning to the old 
thesis of Natorp and Stewart.’ The Ideas are, for better or 
for worse, realities and not merely thoughts; and we surely 
do not need an explicit but isolated statement in the Par- 
menides to be sure of this point.” The Ideas are sealed, as 
Plato himself says, with the character of that which is being 
itself.* Granted, however, that they are, in their author’s in- 
tention, transcendent realities, the question is, should they be? 
Does Plato’s own analysis of the reality of the Ideas, no less 
than his discussion of the nature of the true being which they 
constitute, require us to say that the Ideas really transcend 
the human intellect? The question, I repeat, is not whether 
Plato’s discovery of the Ideas meant to him the discovery of 
intelligible being. It did. The question is whether, in fact, 
Plato was not discovering the activity of the human intellect. 


1“Plato’s doctrine of Ideas,” wrote Paul Natorp in 1902, “marks the birth of Idealism 
in the history of humanity” (Platos Ideenlehre, 2nd ed., Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1921, 
p. v.). For a critique of J. A. Stewart’s Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1909) as a summary of Natorp, cf. A. Diés, Autour de Platon (Paris: G. 
Beauchesne, 1927), vol. ii, pp. 352-362. Cp. also D. J. Allan’s Introduction to his 
translation of J. Stenzel’s Plato’s Method of Dialectic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1940), pp. xxi-xxvi. 

2Plato, Parmenides, p. 132bce. 

3Phaedo, p. 75d. 
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For the intellect transcends matter and sense and mutability, 
and its activity contains that very immobility which was to 
be for Plato the mark of true being. Did Plato discover true 
being, therefore, as he thought, or did he discover the human 
intellect itself in his upward climb from sense? 

In the Cratylus and especially in the Phaedo we shall see 
the origins of man as a pure mind; in the Sophistes we shall 
see some of the consequences for reality when man sets out to 
investigate it as a pure mind. 












I 


At the end of the Cratylus, Plato posits the existence of 
the Ideas in opposition to the Heraclitean doctrine of uni- 
versal change; and though he there presents the Ideas merely 
as a vision about which he does not dogmatize, yet the doc- 
trine itself, with its sharp distinction between the unchanging 
intelligible and the changing sensible, is clear enough. Clear, 
too, is the point that most concerns us here, namely, that Plato 
has already fixed in his mind the essential marks of true 
knowledge. These marks can all be subsumed under one 
notion, immobility, Plato’s great bulwark against the relativ- 
ism in metaphysics and in education stemming from the 
physics of Heraclitus. Immobility is surely the intelligible 
rock upon which Platonism is founded. It is the goal of the 
philosophical life as well as the true anchorage of society. 
Plato discovered immobility in and through man’s intellec- 
tual knowledge, and he clung to his discovery with unfailing 
and even heroic tenacity. In the Cratylus we are relatively 
near the beginning of this discovery. 

Shall we say, asks Socrates, that this vision which is my 
constant Companion is a true one? Shall we say that the 
beautiful-in-itself and the good-in-itself are realities, and that 
the same is true of each being? Yes, replies the difficult 
Cratylus. Well, pursues Socrates, is not the beautiful-in-itself 
always the same as itself? In fact, were it constantly changing, 
there would be no possibility of naming it correctly since it 
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would change to something else at the very moment that 
we gave it a name. Indeed, how could we in the act of predi- 
cation attribute being to that which is constantly changing? 
How, in other words, could we affirm of a changing thing that 
it zs thus and so? And not only can we not affirm being of it, 
but it is also true that a constantly changing thing is unknow- 
able. For knowledge cannot take place unless that which is 
known exists in a fixed way. In fact, we cannot speak even of 
the existence of knowledge if it is true that all things change 
and nothing remains permanent.’ Hence the Platonic al- 
ternative to Heracliteanism: 


Now if this thing that is knowledge does not fall away from being knowl- 
edge, knowledge will always remain permanent and it will always exist. 
If, on the other hand, the form itself of knowledge changes, then it will 
change to something else and there will be no knowledge; and if it is always 
changing, there will never be knowledge. However, if that which knows is 
always existing, and so too that which is known, and the same is true of the 
beautiful and of the good and of each being, then it does not seem to me that 
these things of which we are now speaking bear any resemblance whatever 
to change and mutability.® 


Without in the least doubting that knowledge and its objects 
are permanent.and absolutely unlike the things that constantly 
change, Plato nevertheless does not here dogmatize about this 
unlikeness. He merely wishes Cratylus to consider the gravity 
of saying that reality is a sick man with a running nose: 


It is not an easy inquiry to determine whether these things are so or whether 
they are as the followers of Heraclitus and many others would have it. It may 
be that a man would not be showing very much wisdom if, entrusting himself 
and his soul to the care of names, with a faith in them and their authors, he 
were to contend, as one possessed of knowledge, as well as to bring against 
himself and things the charge that nothing in them is sound, but that all things 
are like leaky earthen vessels, and to think that things are like men suffering 
from catarrh—that they are afflicted with flowing and running. 

Well, Cratylus, it is possible that this is how things are; on the other hand, 
perhaps they are not so. Therefore, consider the matter bravely and well, and 


4Cratylus, pp. 439c-440a. 
5Cratylus, p. 440a-b. (This and the other Plato translations in the present article 


are my own.) 
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do not come to a hasty decision. You are still young; you are of an age to learn. 
And if, after reflection, you come upon the answer, share it with me.® 


Plato completed the case against epistemological Hera- 
cliteanism in the Theaetetus.' Not that there is any doubt 
as to where he stands. Immobility in knowing and in the 
objects of knowledge is absolutely necessary if knowledge is 
to be really possible. From this moment onward, the wedge 
of stability which the intellect has marked out within a world 
that is otherwise suffering from Heraclitean catarrh is des- 
tined to widen. For if intellectual knowledge is a fact, and 
if it can be a fact only when being and knowtng exist, why, 
then, reality is not wholly and perpetually changing. This 
fact is sufficient to separate Plato from Heracliteanism. But 
the noteworthy point is that this separation is effected, not by 
a reconstruction of the nature of reality such as was to be 
undertaken by Aristotle, but by the acceptance as real of an 
objective world of essences experienced and recognized 
within and by intellectual knowledge. The exact nature of 
this objectivity is a notorious Platonic question. 

It would be understandable if, at this point, we began to 
suspect that Plato is preparing the way for what might prop- 
erly be called a Discourse on Method. But the notion of 
philosophy that is to be found in the Phaedo is different from 
Cartesianism in at least two respects. Unlike Descartes, Plato 
does not close himself within himself for the sake of finding 
his first certitude, nor has he at any time made thoughts and 
concepts the direct objects of human knowledge. In the 
second place, along with being a method of certitude, philos- 
ophy is for Plato a spiritual life, and the discipline that 
philosophy demands is an ascetical purification which leads 
not only to certitude but also to perfect beatitude. Hence, 
whereas Descartes set out to conquer nature as an intellectual 
engineer, Plato set out to discover truth and to achieve 
his destiny in the vision and the love of that which is divine. 
Now a discourse on method which is at the same time a medi- 


®Cratylus, p. 440c-d. 
7Cf. A. Diés, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 454-459. 
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tation on the pursuit of the divine may be a strange phenom- 
enon. It may even be an impossible phenomenon. Yet even so, 
Plato’s desire was fixed upon a transcendent and perfect good. 
Because his desire was not closed, his mind was not closed, 
however much it may be true that Plato the philosopher did 
not read correctly the desire of Plato the man. 

There are good reasons in the Phaedo for insisting on this 
interplay between spirituality and knowledge in Plato. For 
the Phaedo contains the cornerstone of Platonic method, 
namely, the doctrine that in order to come into the possession 
of pure and unadulterated truth man must divest himself of the 
body and of the senses. He must become a pure soul; he must 
concentrate himself within his own soul and he must entrust 
his pursuit of reality to the reason and to the reason alone. 


“What about the acquisition of wisdom? Is the body a hindrance or not, 
supposing one were to take it along as a companion in such an inquiry? This 
is the sort of thing I mean. Do sight and hearing give any truth to men, or 
is what even the poets keep telling us in such matters the case, namely, that 
we neither hear nor see anything with exactness? And if these senses of the 
body are not exact or clear, the others are scarcely so, seeing that they are 
inferior to these. Don’t you think so?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Well, when does the soul apprehend truth? asked Socrates. For when it 
tries to consider something in union with the body, it is evidently deceived by 
the body.” 

“That is quite true.” 

“Then is it not the case that, if ever at all, it is in the activity of reasoning 
that any being is evident to the soul?” 

“Yes,” 

“But the soul does the work of reasoning best when none of these 
things—neither hearing nor sight nor pain nor pleasure—troubles it. It works 
best when it is especially present to itself, dismissing the body and, without 
having anything to do with the body or touching it, it seeks being as much 
as possible.” 


“That is so.” 
“And this means that the soul of the philosopher considers the body as of 


absolutely no account and flees from it, and seeks to be alone with itself?” 
“Clearly’’.® 


8Phaedo, p. 65a-d. 
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Having closed the door on the body and on the senses, Plato 
turns to the Ideas. Rather than prove their existence, his 
method presupposes it. On the one hand, he argues, we know 
that the just, the beautiful, the good, magnitude, health, 
strength, etc., are something; on the other hand, we have never 
perceived them by means of the eyes or by any other senses. 
In fact, not only do we not perceive them by the senses, but 
the truth of the matter is that he will succeed most in ap- 
prehending their reality in all its purity who pursues them 
by means of thought alone, pure and unalloyed: 


“And what of this, Simmias? Do we not say that the just is something?” 

“Certainly, by Zeus!” 

“And the beautiful and the good?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, did you ever see any of these with your eyes?” 

“Absolutely not,” he replied. 

“What is more, did you ever reach them with any other senses of the body? 
And what I am referring to in all cases—in that of magnitude, of health, of 
strength and, in a word, of all these things—is the very reality that each one 
of them is. Shall we say that that which is truest in them is perceived by the 
body? Or is not the situation this, that whoever among us makes the most 
careful and exact preparation for understanding each thing that he is consider- 
ing, he is the one who will come nearest to knowing each one of them?” 

“Yes, that certainly is the situation.” 

“Evidently, then, he would reach the purest understanding of them who 
would approach each reality by means of thought alone, neither introducing 
the sense of sight into the work of understanding nor bringing with him any 
other sense whatever along with the work of reasoning; who, using thought 
alone by itself and unalloyed, would set out to hunt things in their very 
selves and unalloyed. Such a one would be most free of his eyes and of his 
ears and, in a word, of his whole body; for when the body is the companion 
of the soul, it disturbs the soul and does not allow it to acquire truth and 
wisdom. Don’t you think so? Don’t you think that, if at all, such a one, 
Simmias, will arrive at the possession of reality?” 

“Most truly said, Socrates,” replied Simmias.° 


To the true philosopher the conclusion to be reached is 
evident. As long as a man is saddled with the evil that is the 
body, he will never reach his heart’s desire, truth. The body 


°Phaedo, pp. 65d-66a. 
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is a burden. It needs food and care; it is subject to illness, 
to loves and passions and fears and imaginings and foolish 
fancies. These hinder man’s pursuit of reality; they even, 
as the saying goes, deprive us of all thought. Wars and revo- 
lutions are caused by the body and its desires, for wars come 
for the sake of acquiring wealth, and men are the slaves of 
wealth for the sake of their bodies. There is no time for 
philosophy in all this. And if we do find the time and the 
leisure and turn to philosophical reflection, the body turns up 
to disturb and confuse the discussion to the point where we do 
not grasp any truth clearly. 

In reality, however, Socrates and Simmias have shown that 
for sure and certain knowledge men must put off the body, so 
that the soul by itself may be able to see things by themselves. 
In death man’s desire will be fulfilled; but so long as he lives 
he will not satisfy his love of wisdom. For if, as Socrates has 
argued, it is not possible to have trustworthy knowledge with 
the body, one of two consequences will follow. Either man 
will never come to possess knowledge, or he will do so when 
he dies; for it is then that the soul is free of the body and by 
itself. Meantime, while man is alive, he will come nearest 
to having knowledge if he enters into no conversation or com- 
panionship with the body and remains free of its nature. 
Finally, the day will come when the god will release him and — 
he will be with other pure men and he will see, through 
himself, all pure truth. Such is undoubtedly the true account 
of things. Men will reach certitude with purification; for 
it is not permitted to the impure to touch what is pure.” 

In this way, the Platonic themes of purification, philosophy 
and death come together. For purification is the very essence 
of philosophy and death is its welcome terminus. Purifica- 
tion separates the soul from the body as much as possible. It 
accustoms the soul to gather and to collect itself into itself 
from all parts of the body; as well as to live within itself as 
much as possible, both in this life and in the next, alone and 
by itself, as though freed from the chains of the body. What 


10Phaedo, pp. 66b-67b. 
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purification aims at, death accomplishes; and the philosopher 
is the man who practices the one and, by practicing it, awaits 
the other. True philosophy is thus purification and, there- 
fore, a meditation on death.” 

Orphic though it be in origin, purification has lost in Plato 
its ritualistic character. Both in the Phaedo and in the 
Phaedrus it has become completely intellectualized and com- 
pletely divested of the magical practices of the Orphic cult.” 
It has become a moral doctrine in the service of a human and 
rational ideal. It is the cornerstone of paideia in the Re- 
public as well as the foundation of the good society. If its 
love and its vision are otherworldly, nevertheless, this other 
world is an intelligible paradise. This is why to speak of 
Platonic mysticism may be more than a little misleading.” 
For however vague the much-abused word mysticism has be- 
come, it is impossible to see exactly what meaning it can have 
in Plato if he was not a mystic in the literalist sense of being 
an Orphic initiate or in the strict and theological sense of 
being a Christian contemplative. 

We might grant that the moral coloring of the theory of 
Ideas came to Plato from Socrates, and that it was likewise 
Socrates from whom Plato learned that interiorism is the be- 
ginning of the philosophical life. Yet such a spirituality aims 
at certitude, at true knowledge, and at the vision of the pure 
being of justice, equality, goodness and the other Ideas. No 
douht, it is a travesty to see in the Ideas on/y intelligibles and 
in the dialectic which leads to them on/y an intellectual ex- 
ercise.. But a philosopher can surely love the truth after 
which he is striving without thereby becoming a mystic. It 
is true that the separateness of the Ideas gives to Platonic love 
an otherworldly impulse and direction. But, without pre- 
tending to know or to judge what was in Plato’s heart, we 


UPhaedo, pp. 67b-68b.—Cp. Republic, vii, p. 533d. 
L2Cf. especially A. Diés, of. cit., vol. i, pp. 97-99; vol. ii, pp. 432 ff., in particular, 
pp. 443-449. 
13This is the general position on Plato of A. J. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie 
contemplative selon Platon (Paris: J. Vrin, 1936). 
144A. J. Festugiére, op. cit., pp. 44, 63, 68, 73, 104, 129. 
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are certainly justified in saying that separatism in meta- 
physics is not exactly an otherworldliness. Still less is it a 
mysticism. Indeed, as we look at the metaphysical content of 
the doctrine of Ideas, we are even led to wonder whether the 
separatism of the intelligible has not betrayed Plato into mis- 
placing his heaven. For if, as the Phaedo suggests, the 
philosopher will have true and trustworthy knowledge only 
in the heaven of Ideas, how can Plato prevent himself from 
entering heaven in this world by the very fact of seeing and 
analyzing the nature of true being and true knowledge? 
How, that is to say, can Plato maintain a true otherworldli- 
ness by means of the dubious otherworldliness created by the 
separation of the intelligible from the sensible in the name 
of the immobility of knowledge? And when Plato discovers 
the pre-existence of the soul as an answer to the problem of 
the origin of intellectual knowledge,” is he not basing his 
otherworldliness on a precarious foundation? 


II 


But the philosophical puzzle that Platonism presents still 
awaits an answer. Let us grant to Plato that he gave objectiv- 
ity to thought and to knowledge in the sense that he accepted 
and affirmed the element which thought and being have in 
common, namely, the absolute essence. The question then 
remains as to why Plato supposed that this element, considered 
in the sameness which is common to thought and being, could 
distinguish between the order of thought and that of being. 
For how does Plato know that thought is measured by being, 
and hence that thought and being are in a way the same, unless 
he studies this sameness (1.e., essences) in the diverse modes of 
being in the intellect and in reality? Can Plato claim objectiv- 
ity for the Ideas, can he say that the Ideas are being, until he 
explains the sameness in diversity which governs the objec- 
tivity of knowledge? 

Here we are, therefore, in the presence of the real issue in 
the interpretation of the Platonic metaphysics. Plato is often 


Phaedo, pp. 72e-76e. 
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interpreted as though the Ideas were hypostatized Socratic 
concepts. This is a costly simplification. It is much more 
adequate to say that the theory of Ideas has its origin in 
Plato’s recognition and acceptance of that which thought and 
being have in common, namely, essences. As between saying 
that essences are something or nothing, there is evidently no 
choice. Justice and holiness and goodness are something. 
But are they something? Here we evidently need more 
caution. Thus, (i) they are something in the intellect when 
they are thought; and (ii) they are something in reality when 
they happen to exist. Clearly, their something-ness and their 
are-ness (sit venia verbis) are not identical, or otherwise 
Plato could not distinguish between thought and being. The 
problem, therefore, is to know whether Plato maintains the 
objectivity of the Ideas in the sense of adequately understand- 
ing their are-ness. Now to do this from the point of view 
of something-ness is not at all sufficient, because from this 
point of view thought and being are the same. Truly to 
maintain the objectivity of the Ideas Plato must examine the 
difference between the are-ness of the Ideas in thought (when 
they are known) and their are-ness in reality (given that they 
exist). Otherwise—this is the crucial point—if Plato looks 
for objectivity in the direction of what thought and being 
have in common, what possible reason has he for thinking that 
he has transcended thought in reaching such an objectivity? 
It is my contention that Platonic objectivity does not trans- 
cend the intellect. I wish to argue that the point of view of 
something-ness took complete precedence over the point of 
view of are-ness in Plato’s conception of thought and being. 
Let us, using a current language, call this phenomenon essen- 


16This old opinion was best represented in this country by Paul Shorey. For a typical 
statement of the position, cf. his “The Question of the Socratic Element in Plato” 
(Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 576-583). Cf. also 
the same author’s The Unity of Plato’s Thought (Chicago; The University of Chicago 
Press, 1903), pp. 27 ff. The shortcomings of Shorey’s position may be seen from his 
puzzled reaction to the contention of Julius Stenzel that “Plato’s discovery of the 
concept comes at the end rather than at the beginning of his evolution” (J. Stenzel, 
Plato’s Method of Dialectic, p. 23; cf. P. Shorey, Plato: The Republic [The Loeb 
Classical Library, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press], vol. ii, 1935, p. x, 
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tialism, and let us further, venturing for a moment to brave 
the winds of controversy, say that metaphysical essentialism is 
distinguished by the triumph of absolute essences over thought 
and being alike. Such a triumph can be seen in Plato himself 
by the following marks: (i) the complete atomization of 
reality by the absorption of the are-ness of being in a multiple 
something-ness; (ii) the consequent opposition between unity 
and plurality, so that unity loses its roots in being and being, 
in turn, loses even the possibility of realizing unity within 
its multiplicity; (iii) the further and inevitable triumph of 
plurality in being, and therefore the equivalent denial that 
plurality can be or be thought in the mode of unity. 
Essentialism now reaches its maximum result. For since 
the community of the absolute essence, as here understood, 
prescinds” from the being it realizes in thought and in 
things, essentialism really abandons the problem of studying 
being as a community in a diversity, and substitutes for it 
the problem of explaining being as an objective system or 
alphabet (the word is Plato’s) of common or absolute essences. 
What being zs and what unity it has under these extraordinary 
conditions is the Platonic question to which we must turn. 
Before doing that, however, I should like to complete the 
present summary of Platonic essentialism by suggesting as a 
final point (iv) the source of these consequences. For since 
they follow because Plato abstracted essences from being, and 
then patterned both thought and being on the objectivity of 
essences as so abstracted, the root Platonic difficulty is, in 
effect, that of measuring being as it is by being as it is thought. 
I say in effect because, having substituted for the analogical 
community which essences have in thought and being the 
community which essences have within thought and because 
of thought, Plato was bound to include within essences as 
essences that sort of being which they have in thought. This 
is, in effect, to measure being as it is by being as it is thought. 


17In the technical Thomistic sense of separation from existence. Cp.: “... patet 
ergo quod natura hominis absolute considerata abstrahit a quolibet esse, ita quod non 


fiat praecisio alicuius eorum. ..” (St. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, cap. iv). 
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However, this is also to ruin thought itself, for the being 
to which thought is now adequated (in the name of the ob- 
jectivity of knowledge) is the intellect’s own creature, and 
the intellect is thus now seeking objectivity within itself. If 
Plato had not isolated essences from being, he might have 
been able to distinguish, within thought itself, between the 
something-ness and the are-ness of essences. In that case he 
could have saved the diversity in the mode of being which 
essences have in thought and in reality. In other words, 
he could have established a community between thought and 
being without measuring being by thought. As it is, he sur- 
rendered being to that community which essences have only 
in thought. Not only, therefore, did he model being as it is 
on being as it is thought, but he also thereby turned the human 
intellect toward itself rather than toward reality. 

Such is, briefly, the interpretation of the Platonic meta- 
physics which I am here proposing. I shall defend it and 
verify it only within the limits of a single Platonic dialogue, 
the Sophistes. This dialogue is a critical test for the foregoing 
interpretation inasmuch as Plato undertakes in it an ex pro- 
fesso examination of the nature of being. Now the point I 
wish to make is that what Plato says in the Sophistes about 
being and non-being, about sameness and otherness, as well 
as about the nature of error, makes intelligible philosophical 
sense only in the light of the above interpretation. 


III 


While the definition of a sophist is the ostensible purpose 
of the Sophistes (p. 218bc), nevertheless, a much deeper pur- 
pose emerges just as soon as Plato summarizes the results of 
the conversation between Theztetus and the Eleatic Stranger. 
The sophist was first found to be a paid angler after rich young 
men. Secondly, he was a merchant in the lessons of the soul. 
Indeed, thirdly, he was a retailer of such lessons. Fourthly, 
he was a manufacturer of the very lessons that he sold. Fifthly, 
he was a warrior of discussion, competing in eristic disputa- 
tion. Sixthly, he was found to be a man who presumably 
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undertook to purify souls of the opinions which are an ob- 
stacle to knowledge (p. 23lc-e). Now, what lies behind all 
these characteristics? The sophist is ready to dispute on every 
question and to make his pupils similarly adept.’* But is it 
possible for a man to know all things? And if it is not, then 
how can the sophist stand up against one who knows? On 
the other hand, the evident success of the sophists indicates 
that they can put on the appearance of wisdom and omni- 
science (p. 233b). The sophists are, in fact, magicians who 
know only how to imitate reality. Theirs is a seeming wisdom. 
Imitator and magician, a sophist is like an artist who produces 
only an illusory copy of the reality that he is imitating. In 
other words, a sophist really affirms to be that which is not. 

_ And this is the great scandal in the face of the tradition 
of old father Parmenides. For if a sophist is a manufacturer 
and a seller of only seeming being, and therefore really of 
non-being, are we not admitting that non-being is real? To 
prove that a sophist is a seller of falsehood is to suppose, in 
fact, that non-being is. But, precisely, did not Parmenides 
say that one would never succeed in proving the being of non- 
being (p. 237a) ? 

As between Parmenides and the sophists, therefore, Plato 
is in trouble. For he can defend the seeming character of 
sophistic wisdom only if he can maintain the reality of non- 
being. On the other hand, the Parmenidean thesis does not 
permit even the possibility of error since it does not permit 
saying either that what is is not or that what is not is. Now, 
unless we can affirm the being of non-being or the non-being 
of being, how are error and falsehood and the seeming wis- 


dom of the sophists possible? 


18On the purely eristic character of the work of such a sophist as Gorgias, cf. H. 
Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik (Liepzig, 1912), ch. I, passim, and A. Diés, Autour 
de Platon, vol. i, p. 100 ff. 

For the historical background of this part of the present article, cf. the edition 
of the Sophistes by A. Diés (Paris, 1925). For a discussion of “The Friends of the 
Forms,” cf. A. Diés, Autour de Platon, vol. ii, pp. 362-366 ff; Le sophiste, pp. 292-297. 
On the problems of mind and motion in the Sophistes, cf. J. B. Skemp, The Theory 
of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues (Cambridge: University Press, 1942), pp. 108-115. 
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But there is more. If, in order to maintain the reality of 
error, it is necessary to hold that, in a sense, non-being is and 
being is not, then to maintain successfully against the sophists 
the unreal character of their supposed wisdom, we must be 
able to say not only that being is not and non-being is, but also 
that even under these conditions the distinction between being 
and non-being remains intact (p. 24lde). Parmenides had 
made false discourse impossible. The sophists, on the other 
hand, made the distinction between true and false discourse 
impossible. Against them both it is Plato’s purpose to prove 
the being of non-being without confounding being and non- 
being and, therefore, truth and falsehood. 

The question of error, therefore, leads Plato to the more 
general question of being. What is being? As Plato looks 
at his predecessors on this problem, he finds only myth and 
confusion. They seem to me, he writes, like children, each one 
of them recounting his own tale. For one of them says that 
there are three beings in reality, that sometimes some of these 
fight with one another while at other times they become 
friends and we hear of marriage and children and of the 
bringing up of children. Then another one says that there 
are two beings, the moist and the dry, or the warm and the 
cold, and that these come together and produce other beings. 
Then there are the Eleatics whose own particular tale is that 
the All is one. More recently, certain Ionian and Sicilian 
Muses have concluded that the safest thing to do is to bring 
together the two theses and say that being is one and many, 
and that it is held together by strife and friendship. The more 
vehement of these Muses assert that discord is eternally on 
the way to concord; while the gentler among them have fallen 
back from this position and hold that sometimes the All is one 
and in a state of friendship under the sign of Aphrodite, while 
at other times the All is many and at war with itself because of 
some sort of discord (pp. 242c-243a). 

Upon such unpromising material Plato based his most re- 
markable reflections, and what in the hands of his predecessors 
was lost in myth became in his own a veritable metaphysics. 
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There are, in fact, three problems, not to say dilemmas, which 
confronted the Greek philosopher who spoke the language of 
reason when he reflected upon the mythological cosmogonies 
of his predecessors. (i) Is being one? many? one and many? 
(ii) Is being material or immaterial? (iii) Is being at rest 
or in motion? 

Consider the first question. You who say (observes Plato) 
that the All is warm and cold or some other such pair, what 
do you mean by saying that the warm and cold are? What 
is this being? A third thing in addition to the pair warm and 
cold? Is the pair together being? If so, are we not denying 
their twoness (pp. 243de, 244a) ? On the other hand, when it 
is said that being is one, does this mean that being and one 
are two names for the same thing? But if being is one, how 
can there be two names? Even more, if there is being and 
one name, are there not two realities? And if it be held that 
the name and the one are identical, then either the name is 
not the name of anything, or it is the name of a name (p. 244b). 
Besides, how can the monists say that the All is one? For 
Parmenides says that the All is a well-rounded sphere, and 
therefore has parts. But “that which is truly one is absolutely 
indivisible” (p. 245a). Hence the All is not one, for it is 
more than one (p. 245b). But enough. Let us conclude that 
there are countless difficulties awaiting anyone who defends 
the thesis that being is any pair of opposites or that it is only 
one (p. 245de). 

Consider the second question. Is being material or im- 
material? Here we have a famous conflict between the ‘Sons 
of the Earth” and the “Friends of the Forms.” According 
to the Sons of the Earth the only thing that exists is what 
we can press and touch. Hence, for them “being and body 
are the same” (p. 246ab). Against this view the Friends of 
the Forms say that “certain intelligible and incorporeal Forms 
are the true being” (p.246b). As is clear, the materialists 
have no eyes for anything save body, and the immaterialists 
credit the realities of their opponents with being only becom- 
ing, not being (p.246bc). Plato does not here resolve this 
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issue. What he rather does is to use it as a steppingstone to 
the problem that really concerns him. That problem is the 
introduction of movement into being without violating the 
distinction between being and becoming. In short, he concedes 
implicitly that there is some truth both on the side of the 
Friends of the Form and on the side of the Sons of the Earth. 
Having conceded this, he proposes a definition of being out 
of which he will develop the exact position that he wants to 
hold in relation to materialism and immaterialism. 

What is being? Being is that which is by nature able to 
elicit or to receive action, however slight. In other words, 
being is power (p. 247de). The Friends of the Form would 
not admit this, for while they would hold that action and 
passion are to be found in the realm of becoming, they would 
not admit this in the realm of being (p. 248c). And yet, asks 
Plato, does the soul know being and is being itself known? And 
are these action and passion? Certainly, if it be admitted that 
knowing is action, then it is likewise true that the object of 
knowledge suffers a passion in being known. ‘Hence, accord- 
ing to this argument, being that is known by knowledge is 
moved, to the extent that it is known, through being receptive 
[that is, through suffering the passion of being known]; and 
this we contend is impossible in the case of that which is at 
rest” (p. 248e). Well, pursues Plato, are we to say that move- 
ment and life and soul and understanding are absent from that 
which is fully being; that it neither lives nor thinks; that it 
solemnly sits, doing nothing, without mind or motion (pp. 
248e-249a) ? On the contrary, we must hold that that which 
is fully being has intellect, life and motion (p. 249ab). So 
we have progressed a step. We know now, and in this we dis- 
agree with the Friends of the Form, that if being 1s without 
movement there is no mind (p. 249b). On the other hand, 
if there is nothing but movement, again there is no mind. 
There could not be permanence of manner, of disposition and 
of object without rest. And the intellect (as we already know 
from the Cratylus) could not be without these permanences 


(p. 249bc). 
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Hence we reach an important conclusion, a conclusion that 
we might call the rule of philosopher. The philosopher must 
not accept the immobilizing of being by the partisans of the 
One or by the partisans of the Forms; nor on the other hand 
must he listen to those who set being in a universal flux. 
Rather he must accept both movement and rest, and say that 
being and the All is both movement and rest (p. 249cd). 

We could speculate, at this point, on the rather elusive 
meaning of mind in Plato’s discussion. Is this mind, 
we are tempted to ask, to be understcod in the sense of the 
later Neoplatonic equation of thought and being? Here, 
however, our concern is with Platonic method. What is cer- 
tain so far is that he has accepted the existence of immaterial 
movement and rest. Without in the least denying sensible 
movement, Plato is here concerned with the movement of 
mind in thinking. He is likewise concerned with rest for 
reasons that we have seen in the Cratylus. Having defined 
being in terms of power; having related this definition to the 
action and passion involved in knowing and being known; 
having, further, related movement and rest to mind and its 
objects as the conditions of knowing and being—having done 
all this, Plato is now ready to discuss the nature of being! 

One need not have any special view concerning the develop- 
ment of Plato’s thought to realize that, if he had ever viewed 
the Ideas or Forms merely as the stable models of sensible 
things, abstract, immobile and isolated, he is here considering 
them in relation to thought and fo one another. Certainly the 
more Plato looked at the Forms as objects of intellectual 
knowledge, the more he was bound to see that it is not only 
concepts and definitions which distinguish the activity of 
knowing; man’s knowing is distinguished also, and even more, 
by judgments. When you look at knowledge from the stand- 
point of the judgment, it is clear that there must be a founda- 
tion in reality for the movement by which thought relates 
concepts to one another when it asserts what being is; and 
when you look at the Forms from the standpoint of movement 
and relation, the problem of the communication of Forms 
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becomes evident. All that you say of being you say through 
the vehicle of that terrible word is, all that is in being has a 
claim upon being. Everything that is is asserting, through its 
being, that it is. And yet, what a multitude is included in the 
saying of being! and in the being of being! And the multitude 
is, in both cases, related. Now relation implies unity of some 
sort. In fact, unity is the condition of the saying, and also of 
the being, of being. But what sort of unity? 

Movement ts, says Plato, and rest 7s, but movement and rest 
are absolutely opposed. When we say that they are, we 
evidently mean neither that rest-and-motion are in motion nor 
that they are at rest. Hence being appears as a third being 
beyond rest and motion (p. 250 c). Being, therefore, is not the 
sum of rest and motion. It is other than these. In itself it is 
neither at rest nor in motion. What in the world is being, 
then? It is, says Plato with mixed annoyance and banter, as 
elusive as non-being—that supposedly undiscoverable lair of 
the sophists (pp. 250 a-251 a). Perhaps, as we shall see, Pla- 
tonic being is even more elusive than that. For is not Plato sug- 
gesting that, since two things are not one another, and yet are, 
being must be a third thing, separate from them both, so that 
they can be? In that case does not this mean that, in order to 
include all the differences of things, being must be separated 
from beings—and therefore be nothing? 

But let us not anticipate. For Plato, as is his wont, has seen 
the difficulty involved in saying that being, that which rest 
and motion are, is itself separate from them and neither at rest 
nor in motion (p. 250 b-d). And yet, there is the phenomenon 
of predication to consider. In saying that rest is, and that 
motion is, are we not assuming some sort of relatedness in 
reality? Now on this question Plato wishes to force his op- 
ponents to admit that the All is a related mixture in which 
is applies somehow to unity and multitude, as well as to rest 
and motion, without confusing with one another the members 
of being (pp. 251 d-252 b). It is true that not all realities 
can share or mix in all other realities: motion ts not rest 
(p. 252 d). And this must mean that being as a totality is a 
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sort of alphabet in which some realities are like vowels and 
circulate through all things like connecting bonds (p. 253 a). 
Hence, what is needed for the true study of reality is a master 
of the order among the Forms of being, the philosopher, who 
alone possesses the gift of dialectic, and who in his reasonings 
is in constant touch with the Form of being (pp. 253 d, 254). 

It is noteworthy that the ordered communication of the 
Forms, which is Plato’s answer to the cosmological fables of 
his predecessors, is calculated exactly to answer the problem 
of unity and plurality in the judgment (pp. 251 a-c; 255 cd). 
When you say that man is good, you are saying that man is 
one and many. He is one (man) and many (man, good), and 
that is why we call him by many names. If Parmenidean 
monism is true, judgment is ruined. The same is the case if we 
say, with the Friends of the Forms, that the Forms are im- 
mobile and isolated. So, too, if we accept the Heraclitean 
thesis of total change. The conclusion is evident. If we are to 
save the judgment, we must admit that the one (being) can be 
many (rest, motion, etc.) and the many, one. 

From now on it is clear sailing for Plato. That is, he has 
now simply to carry out the consequences, and make explicit 
the suppositions, inherent in the thesis that being is one-and- 
many. Thus far, we may say, Plato has been concerned with 
the question as to what being includes within itself and the 
test of this inclusion, namely, the fact of predication in human 
knowledge. We have now to glance briefly at the interior arti- 
culation of being, and this not in terms of a multiplicity that 
may confuse us (p. 254c), but in terms of what Plato explicitly 
calls “the highest of the Forms” (p. 254 d). From such an 
exalted point of view, we can make the following assertions. 

Being, rest and motion are same and other in relation to 
one another. The same is not identical with either being or 
rest or motion; nor is the other identical with them (p. 255 
c, e). In fact, each Form is other (that is, in relation to any 
other Form), not because of its nature but because of par- 
ticipation in the Form of other (p. 255 e). Applying this 
dialectic to motion, we find that motion zs not rest, but it zs 
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because it participates in being; it is not the same, but it. is 
the same by participation in the Form of same; it is likewise 
other than the other, even as it was other than the same and 
rest. Hence, motion is in a way non-other and in a way other. 
In short, we have five irreducible Forms (pp. 255 d-256 d): 
being, rest, motion, same, other. 

Non-being now makes its appearance. We have said that 
motion is other than being. In other words, motion is really 
non-being, although it is being by participation. There is 
therefore a being of non-being in the case of all the Forms, 
for the nature of other makes each Form other than being and 
therefore non-being. All Forms are non-beings and (by par- 
ticipation) beings (p. 256 e). Here being emerges clearly as 
a Form separate from the other Forms. For being is other than 
the other Forms. As many times as they are, it is not; it is not 
they but itself alone, while they (that is, as other than being 
in its aloneness) are not in their multiplicity (p. 257 a). 

What is non-being, then? It is not opposed to being; it is 
only other than being. For example, the “non-great” is not 
more the “small” than it is the “equal.” The “non” does not 
mean opposition; it rather means something else when it is 
prefixed to names (p. 257 bc). In fact, the nature of the other 
is divided in the same way as is science. The sciences are 
distinguished (are other) according as they have a different 
subject-matter (which, in turn, has a different name). Thus, 
to the beautiful there is a part of the other which is opposed, 
namely, the non-beautiful. This means that the non-beautiful 
is an opposition of being to being—of any being in a class 
other than the beautiful, to the beautiful. The beautiful is not 
more, nor less, being than the non-beautiful. So, too, the non- 
great is just as much being as the great; and the same applies 
to the non-just and the just. In general: “The same thing 
applies in all other cases. For the nature of the other was 
found to be present among beings, and since such a nature 
exists, its parts have as much right as anything else to exist.” 

Hence, when a part of the nature of the other is opposed 
to a part of being, this opposition is as much being as being; 
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it does not signify opposition to being, but something other 
than it. What? “Evidently, non-being” (p. 258 b). Non-being 
exists as much as anything else. It has its own nature. As the 
great was great, the non-great, non-great, and the non-beauti- 
ful, non-beautiful, so non-being is non-being, numbered as 
one Form among the many Forms. In this way we have come 
far beyond Parmenides. He had said that you could not make 
non-being to be. But we have shown not only that non-beings 
are, but also exactly what they are. “In fact, when we showed 
that the nature of the other existed, and that it is divided up 
over all beings in relation to one another, we boldly pro- 
claimed that each part of the nature of the other opposed to 
being was in reality non-being” (p. 258 de). 

And now a final summary: “The Forms mingle with one an- 
other, and being and the other run through all of them and 
through one another. The other, by participating in being, 
exists through this participation. To. be sure, it is not that 
in which it participates [that is, being], but other; and since 
it is other than being, we are evidently faced with the neces- 
sity of its being non-being. “As for being, by participating 
in the other it is other than the other Forms; and since it is 
other than all of them, it is not any one of them nor all of them 
together minus itself. The result is without any doubt that 
being is not myriads and myriads of things, while the other 
Forms, both individually and together, in many ways are and 
in many ways are not” (p. 259 ab). Being is an ordered com- 
bination of opposites; but it is not therefore full of opposition. 
This is, briefly put, Plato’s main conclusion in the effort to 
resolve the problem of the one and the many (p. 259 c d). 
On this conclusion rests the Platonic faith in the possibility 
of finding in reality a basis for human thought. To separate 
all things from all things is, he says, the surest way of destroy- 
ing all discourse. For discourse 1s possible because of the 
mutual communication of the Forms (p. 259 e). Consider, 
therefore, he observes, how timely it was to force our op- 
ponents to allow one thing to communicate with another. In 
short, and this is a serious point for the interpreter of Plato, 
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it was absolutely necessary to win such a victory “in order to 
show that discourse is one of the Forms of being.” Failing 
this, “we would suffer our greatest loss, the loss of philosophy.” 

As it is, however, Plato is able to maintain not only the 
reality of discourse, but also the distinction between truth and 
falsehood. For we have simply to confront judgment (opin- 
ing) and discourse with non-being to achieve the necessary 
result. Thus, it ought to be clear that if non-being does not 
mingle with judgment and discourse, everything is true; but 
if non-being does mingle with them, false judgment and dis- 
course arise. “For falsity in thought and in discourse consists 
in this, in thinking [that is, judging] and expressing non- 
beings” (p. 260 bc). Falsity breeds deception, and wnen 
deception exists all things are necessarily full of images and 
likenesses and illusions. At last! Here is the abode of the 
sophist. Only, whereas he thought that we would never catch 
him in a lie (he had denied its existence on the principle that 
non-being could not be thought or be expressed since it does 
not in any way partake of being), we have now shown that 
non-being shares in being and therefore that the sophist, dealer 
in non-being that he is, is discovered for what he is in the 
daylight of being (p. 260 d). 

Perhaps we can risk leaving Plato with his quarry at this 
point. It is true, the hunt is not entirely over, Plato has still 
to prove that judgment and discourse, though Forms of being, 
are such Forms as share in non-being; for it is only in such 
sharing that falsity is realized (p. 260 de). This he does in a 
discussion (pp. 261 a-264 b) which lies beyond our present 


purposes. 


IV 


Whatever obscurities there may be in Plato’s text, it ought 
to be clear that to him, at least, the doctrine of being which I 
have here outlined is the answer to the earlier cosmologists, 
be they monists or pluralists, mobilists or immobilists. It is 
likewise the answer to the sophists. In this sense, the Sophistes 
is 2 central piece in the metaphysical fabric of Platonism. 
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But what does it mean? And how do we enter the weird game 
of being and non-being, so that we come to know, at least, 
what the game is about? Of course, we might think that we 
are witnessing something so strange and esoteric that we cannot 
possibly know what Plato meant; or we might suppose that 
all this is such patent nonsense that it is not worth the candle 
to find out what Plato meant. Those who would be inclined 
to accept such views may possibly be sobered by the reflection 
that a large part of the history of philosophy has lived on 
this supposed Platonic obscurity and/or nonsense. 

On the other hand those who have faith in the fundamental 
rationality of man may be excused if they try to find reasonable 
sense, however wrong or strange, in the Sophistes. And such 
sense is, it seems to me, not far to seek. For we have only to 
suppose that, in examining the problem of the unity and 
plurality of being, Plato was abstracting essences (and being 
itself) from being—and the puzzles connected with the com- 
munication of the Forms fall into place. To abstract essences 
from being is, as I have argued, not only to make impossible 
any distinction between thought and being, but also (by reduc- 
tion) to measure being as it is by being as it is thought, and 
therefore to found the objectivity of knowledge within the 
intellect. Now, precisely, Plato repeatedly insists on the motive 
behind his concern about being; to make reality safe for 
knowledge,” assuming that judgment is its interior vehicle 
in thought and discourse, (whose simplest form is the proposi- 
tion composed of a noun and a verb) its embodiment in 
speech.” More than this, the communication of the Forms 
answers exactly to the fact of sameness and otherness (the 
fact of the one and the many) as found by Plato in thought 
and language. 

But we can go farther. Not only does the doctrine of com- 
munication found the judgments, but it is also true that the 
foundation, so conceived, would be absolutely no different 


Sophistes, pp. 251a-c; 255ced; 260a. 
Sophistes, p. 263de. 
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from what it is if Plato’s Forms (being, motion, rest, same, 
other, discourses, etc.) were simply intelligible essences 
conceived in complete abstraction from being. In short, is not 
the Sophistes a metaphysics of the intelligible (something- 
ness) considered in isolation from its mode of existence (are- 
ness) both in thought and being? The evidence of the dialogue 
fits this interpretation. So far as I can see, this is the only 
interpretation that it will fit. If we suppose, in fact, that 
Plato’s Form of being is the concept of being abstracted from 
all the intelligible determinations of being (the other Forms), 
then the dialectical effort of the Sophistes becomes perfectly 
clear. 

For, consider. The Platonic view of being excludes plural- 
ity, and yet, on the condition of this exclusion, Plato under- 
takes to defend the many-ness of being. The device of same 
and other has for its purpose to remedy the isolation of being 
from the conditions of being; it makes possible the existence 
of plurality by addition to being. Plato does not know how 
being contains sameness and otherness infrinsically. He knows 
that being is one and many. He knows that plurality without 
some sort of unity and order is not intelligible. How does 
Plato know that being was intelligible? Clearly, from knowl- 
edge. That is the crucial fact. What kind of intelligibility does 
Plato find in being? It is essential to this question to distinguish 
between being as it is and being as it is thought. Plato could 
not possibly solve the problem he set himself in the Sophistes 
unless he considered being from the point of view of the 
diversity in being which essences have in thought and in 
reality. Such a consideration would have allowed him to 
examine thought and reality in their respective orders. As it is, 
having sacrificed both thought and things to their community, 
Plato undertook a de-ontologized defense of the objectivity of 
knowledge. 

This concluding point is worth observing, for it is a further 
Witness to the interpretation of the Sophistes proposed here. 
How does Plato prove the truth of knowledge and the distinc- 
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tion between truth and falsity? He can do it only in one way, 
Judgments and propositions are Forms. Now this is not to 
say that knowledge is true because it is adequated to being. 
Knowledge is a reality, capable of relation to being and non- 
being alike. This is why it can be true and false. But what is 
Plato doing in saying this sort of thing? Evidently, he is 
distinguishing between truth and falsity as though they were 
realities. And he can do nothing else. How does thought differ 
from being? As one essence from another. Plato must say this. 
How does truth differ from falsity? Again, as one essence 
from another. This too, Plato must say. 

Let us say for Plato that he looked for objectivity in the 
direction of sameness instead of in the direction of diversity. 
It is scarcely possible to go farther in this direction than he has 
gone. That is why in looking to Plato as his ultimate and real 
opponent St. Thomas was verifying in its source the philo- 
sophical attitude which was to him a basic error. When he 
wrote the De Ente et Essentia he was thinking about the 
problem posed by this basic Platonic error, the problem of 
how essence exists in being and in thought. Not that he was 
thinking specifically of Plato when he wrote that work. In- 
deed, there is some evidence to show that he may have been 
thinking of the De Trinitate of William of Auvergne. But 
that is another problem. The point that concerns us is that the 
Sophistes verifies in a remarkable way the consequences of 
undertaking the impossible. It 7s impossible to discuss the 
difference between thought and being from the point of view 
of the absolute essence. It is irretrievably impossible to do so 
when these absolute essences are separated from all modes of 
existence. One has only to read together the Sophistes of Plato 
and the De Ente of St. Thomas to see how impossible was 
Plato’s task and how justified the Thomistic interpretation 
and critique of Platonism.™ 


21Cf. “Cosmogony and Knowledge, I-II” (THoucutT, Dec., 1943, pp. 643-664; June, 
1944, pp. 269-290), 
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Coventry Patmore’s 
Doctrine of Love 


THEODORE MAYNARD 


NE reason——perhaps the main reason—why Patmore 
() has often been regarded a little askance by those of his 

faith is that, to put it somewhat crudely, his central 
theme is that of sex. This has tended to make Catholics nervous 
and even suspicious, as many of them are nervous and sus- 
picious of the greatest of their novelists, Sigrid Undset. Such 
an attitude is of course of recent origin, and springs from that 
fussy and arid rigorism unknown among Catholics until the 
Reformation. Therefore, though Patmore considered himself, 
to use the biblical phrase, to be “digging again the wells which 
the Philistines had filled,” he was well aware that what he 
wrote would “scare the devout with paradox.” 

Concerning all this, I shall have more to say. But I think 
that even if you are not prepared to accept Patmore as a Pillar 
of the Church,’ you may at least be willing to accept him as a 
gargoyle on one of the pillars. Surely Catholic universality is 
wide enough to include him. 

Yet at this point I will argue against myself. The man 
Coventry Patmore is not one that I particularly like. More- 
over, though I hold that his doctrine is immensely valuable— 
when dealing with it he is always illuminating—it must be 
admitted that he had a habit of extravagant and violent state- 
ment which often undid his effect. And he was a bundle of 
prejudices, of a literary, political and personal sort. 

These things simply have to be tolerated, and Patmore 
makes our toleration all the easier by using language so 
fantastic that it is evident that he does not intend to be taken 


1This essay is part of a chapter on Patmore in a forthcoming work, Pillars of the 
Church, to be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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quite literally. It was so when he told Edmund Gosse that 
Cardinal Manning was “the worst type in history of the priest- 
ridden atheist.’ Probably all that this meant was that Man- 
ning, many years before, had used the wrong type of argu- 
ment in his attempts to convert the first Mrs. Patmore. 

Patmore offered his distinctive doctrine to the world as one 
of universal applicability. It was therefore, to put it mildly, 
extremely paradoxical that he should have expressed so wither- 
ing a contempt for the multitude. He more and more tended 
to state what was universal, what was catholic as well as 
Catholic, with an air of mystery. In rejection he withdrew 
into an esotericism tinged with bitterness. This, however, 
does not alter the fact that what Patmore was offering was an 
explanation of the most fundamental of human experiences. 

He knew that his explanation would not be generally ac- 
cepted. “Alas, and is not mine a language dead?” he asks. 
But his greatness lies in the power he has over the minds of 
those willing to read him attentively and with understanding. 
The very shape of such minds he is able to change, for he 
comes upon them with the force of a revelation. Alice Meynell, 
his chief disciple, was too cautious a critic to commit herself, as 
did her protégé Francis Thompson, to the opinion that Pat- 
more was the “greatest genius of the century,” but she would 
not, I believe, have seriously dissented. And that Thompson 
was not giving vent to an unguarded burst of enthusiasm ap- 
pears from the fact that in two of his odes he elaborates on the 
same theme. 

Young Patmore was brought up by his father as an atheist. 
But he records in the autobiographical fragment included in 
Champneys’ biography that, when he was eleven or twelve, he 
picked up some little book of devotion and had the thought 
strike him, ““What an exceedingly fine thing it would be if 
there really were a God with whom I could be on terms of love 
and obedience.” It was the first flicker of spiritual light. 
In 1844 appeared his Poems, of which I possess a copy contain- 
ing corrections in the poet’s own hand. In 1847 he married for 
the first time. By now he was in the full tide of his career. 
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Though “Tamerton Church Tower,” which appeared in 1853, 
was a somewhat unsatisfactory poem, it at least clearly pointed 
at what was to come. And in 1854 and in 1862 he showed what 
this was to be by publishing the two parts of The Angel in the 
House. About this more in a moment. In 1862 his first wife 
died and two years later he married again. Then in 1881 
he married for the third time, and in his old age had a 
son. There were five children by the first marriage but none 
by the second. This youngest son one day said to him, when 
he learned that his father had been married three times, “Why, 
Papa, you’re half as bad as Henry VIII!” 

The year 1877 saw the publication of the complete collec- 
tion of the Odes gathered under the title of The Unknown 
Eros, and in 1878 he published Amelia, the poem he regarded 
as his masterpiece. To it were added “Tamerton Church 
Tower” and some of the pieces of the 1844 volume, all of them 
revised. With that his poetic life closed. When his poems 
were reprinted in 1886 it was with a preface which said: “I 
have written little, but it is all my best; I have never spoken 
when I had nothing to say, nor spared time or labour to make 
my words true. I have respected posterity; and, should there 
be a posterity which cares for letters, I dare to hope that it will 
respect me.” 

Patmore’s life was largely a story of broken friendships. 
Even with Alice Meynell there was some mysterious quarrel in 
the end, though when news of his death reached her, she at 
once went into a room, in which she sat with shutters drawn for 
hours brooding upon her friend. One can understand his feel- 
ing that Rossetti had been unfaithful to his gifts, and dropping 
him on that account, for Patmore considered him as spiritually 
the most richly endowed of his contemporaries. But Patmore 
dropped Tennyson as decisively, and for no reason that anyone 
has ever been able to discover. The most that one can make 
out is that there was a fancied slight and that when, years later, 
Patmore made an advance toward reconciliation, Tennyson 
again, without intending it, reopened the old wound. 
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In general it may be said that Patmore, after his conversion 
to the Catholic Church, tended to withdraw from the circles in 
which he had formerly moved, feeling that his Catholicism 
would not be understood and fearing a rebuff. Yet he never 
found many equal friendships among Catholics, though his 
acquaintance with Gerard Manley Hopkins might have rip- 
ened into one had circumstances been favorable, and though 
he obtained the fervent admiration of Francis Thompson in his 
last years. It was at this time that he took up men a good deal 
younger than himself, and of these the closest to him were 
Edmund Gosse and Basil Champneys. 

Patmore was undoubtedly harsh and even savage at times, 
and he flaunted his arrogance. Yet there was in him, after all, 
an essential humility. The fact that he became a Catholic 
would itself show that he was basically humble. So would 
his pathos, in which quality (or in the power to express 
it) he has perhaps never been excelled. His confidence was 
not so much in Coventry Patmore as in the truth, whatever may 
have been his exalted estimate of his own position as a prophet 
of truth. Thus his “Magna Est Veritas” is a vastly more 
humble poem than is its better-known counterpart, Arnold’s 
“Dover Beach”—-a piece of quiet despair, though that too is 


not wholly desperate. 


Here in this little Bay, 
Full of tumultuous life and great repose, 
Where, twice a day, 
The purposeless, glad ocean comes and goes, 
Under high cliffs, and far from the huge town, 
I sit me down. 
For want of me the world’s course will not fail: 
W hen all its work is done, the lie shall rot; 
The truth is great, and shall prevail, 
When none cares whether it prevail or not. 


That little poem comes late in Patmore’s poetic life. Its be- 
ginning, if we set aside the trial-flight of the Poems of 1844, 
really came with Patmore’s marriage in 1847 to Emily 
Augusta Andrews—the most important fact in the poet’s 
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career, with the exception of his conversion to Catholicism, 
with which it is closely connected. It was she “by whom and for 
whom” he became a poet, and the Angel, for all its decorous 
moderate low-Church tone, shows clearly enough in what 
direction his face was already pointed. For if Emily made him 
a poet she also largely helped, without being aware of it, to 
make him a Catholic. The main influence, as he recorded after 
her death, “Was not that of supernatural grace in me but the 
natural love of the beauty of supernatural love as recalled in 
her.” Or, as he said more generally in the Angel: 


The faithless, seeing her, conceive 
Not only heaven but hope of it. 


Though Patmore used to get rather annoyed with the identi- 
fication of Emily with the Honoria of the poem and of himself 
with its hero, Vaughan, there can be little doubt that in 
Vaughan Patmore depicted himself as he would have liked to 
be, and still less doubt than Honoria was the actual Emily. It 
is true that Patmore did not set out to draw a portrait as such 
and that relatively few passages describe Emily specifically; 
yet Champneys did find a diary of Patmore, and in it the 
heading, “Passages of ‘The Angel in the House’ which more 
particularly describe or apply to her.” That the poet did not 
write out these passages probably means only that on looking 
them over he saw that they were of a composite character. At 
any rate, he wrote to his second wife, alluding to the Honoria 


of the poem: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not “Honor” more. 
Her portrait was painted by Millais and her medallion 
made by Woolner. And as though that were not distinction 
enough, it was in her album that Browning wrote the lines he 
afterwards published under the title of “A Face”: 


Painted upon a background of pale gold, 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art preferred. 
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Because of her nonconformist upbringing, she had a consid- 
erable horror of the Catholic Church and a dread of her hus- 
band’s joining it. Aubrey de Vere had brought in Dr. Man- 
ning to convert her without success, or apparently without 
getting very far with her husband. Yet she divined what was 
already happening in his mind, and said to him sadly on her 
deathbed, “They will get you when I’m gone.” 

The second marriage, which occurred two years later, made 
a great difference to Patmore’s material conditions. He en- 
countered in Rome a Catholic lady named Marianne Caroline 
Byles with whom he fell in love and to whom he proposed. 
Only after he was accepted did he discover that she was an 
heiress, and so took to flight, lest he should seem a fortune 
seeker. It was with some difficulty that he was persuaded to 
accept his good luck sensibly. 

This Miss Byles was a convert, as was now Patmore himself, 
and Champneys has put into circulation the story that, in her 
Anglican days, she was thought of as the one who was going to 
succeed the first Mrs. Manning, Dr. Manning being then still 
Archdeacon of Chichester. It has even been suggested that 
Patmore’s dislike of Manning took its origin from this. 
Champneys, however, admits that Patmore’s letters to the 
Cardinal show that during her lifetime he had been quite 
ignorant of any engagement, if there ever was one, and Wilfrid 
Meynell seems to have cleared this up by venturing to ask the 
Cardinal pointblank whether there was any truth in the story, 
and by this means obtained a flat denial. It was Manning who 
performed the wedding ceremony, though regretting “the 
sacrifice of her vocation,” for until she had met Patmore she 
had intended to join a religious order. 

She strikes one as rather demurely nun-like as a wife, re- 
served and self-effacing and somewhat shadowy. Champneys 
said she had a good deal of “old-maidishness” about her. But 
she was sufficiently happy with her husband, even if she may 
have suffered by comparison with her predecessor, and her 
wealth made the poet comfortable. He was able to give up 
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his work in the British Museum and to turn country-gentleman 
at Heron’s Ghyll in Sussex, Hastings and Lymington in suc- 
cession. 

She bore the poet no children. Of the five that Emily had, 
two possessed considerable poetic talent—Henry, who died 
young, and Emily Honoria, who also died young, as a nun of 
the Holy Child order. Her life, which culminated in a beau- 
tiful ecstatic death, has been written by an American nun of 
her order, the late Mother Saint Ignatius, who generally used 
her secular name of Louisa Wheaton for her literary work but 
who in this instance wrote anonymously. ‘“‘What he tried to 
say, she was,” is how Emily Honoria’s biographer sums it 
all up. 

After the death of his second wife in 1880 Patmore married 
a woman much younger than himself, Harriet Robson, who 
long outlived him. She also was a quiet and self-effacing per- 
son. The only one of the th ve wives who appears greatly to 
have impressed people, or to have had much to do with the de- 
velopment of the poet’s gifts, was the first. But she made up 
for them all by her fascinations and the deep indirect imprint 
she left on English poetry. The only disparaging thing we 
hear about her is that Mrs. Carlyle once accused her of trying 
to look like Woolner’s medallion—a somewhat catty remark 
to make, but perhaps to be accounted for by the life poor 
Mrs. Carlyle had to lead. 

Now for the writings of Patmore. 

The short idyll, “Amelia.” was the poem of his that Patmore 
rated highest. It does not tell us anything about his doctrine, 
though perhaps it does reveal something about the poet. It 
starts with a charming picture of Hastings, where he was 
living at the time: 

The little, bright, surf-breathing town, 
That showed me first her beauty and the sea, 


Gathers its skirts against the gorse-lit down, 
And scatters gardens o'er the southern lea. 


He had always wanted to live in the Mansion there, and 
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though he was unable to purchase it, he did succeed in renting 
it—he supposed for the rest of his life. 

I must confess that, while I recognize that the poem is full 
of beautiful lines and that it does completely carry out the 
poet’s intention, its central idea strikes me as a bit comical. 
Patmore hesitated to say that the man of the poem was going 
with his betrothed to visit the grave of his dead wife, and he 
was careful to remove the circumstances of the poem from 
those of his own life. Yet we cannot help remembering that 
his first wife had written in her will, “I leave my wedding- 
ring to your second wife with my love and blessing... . If in 
a year or two you are able to marry again, do so happily, 
feeling that if my spirit can watch you, it will envy her who 
makes you happy, and not envy her the reward of a part 
of your love, the best years of which I have had.” So Amelia, 
on a visit with her lover to Millicent’s grave, receives there a 
band of pearls from him and drops a rose upon the sod cover- 
ing her: 


For dear to maidens are their rivals dead. 


Somehow that does not seem to me quite to come off. And, 
the reason is, that the lover had not hit upon a very exciting 
mode for entertaining his betrothed. Surely he ought to have 
been able to think of a lot of better ways of giving a girl a good 
time than that! 

And now at last I come to an examination of Coventry 
Patmore’s doctrine of love. It is adumbrated rather than 
clearly stated in The Angel in the House, though anyone who 
turns back to that poem from the Odes and the essays will find 
its implications everywhere. By way of providing a corrective 
to those who might think him too “spiritual,” he indicates that 
he preaches a complete normality which includes the physical 
as well as the spiritual. If he labels the three types of Love as 
Platonic, Anacreontic and Vaughanian, may we not make 
those types clearer by using instead the labels of “Dante,” 
“Ovid,” and “Patmore”? But here is the brilliant little poem: 
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I saw three Cupids (so I dreamed), 
Who made three kites, on which were drawn, 
In letters that like roses gleamed, 
‘Plato, ‘Anacreon’ and ‘Vaughan.’ 
The boy who held by Plato tried 
His airy venture first; all sail, 
It heavenwards rushed till scarce descried, 
Then pitched and dropped for want of tail. 
Anacreon’s Love, with shouts of mirth 
That pride of spirit thus should fall, 
To his kite linked a lump of earth, 
And lo, it would not soar at all. 
Last my disciple freighted his 
With a long streamer made of flowers, 
The children of the sod, and this 


Rose in the sun, and flew for hours. 


The story Patmore has to tell is rather Trollopian, but is 
none the worse on that account, or should not be regarded with 
less esteem in days when Trollope in some quarters is regarded 
as the best of the Victorian novelists. But the Angel is not 
much read at present, nor was it very successful upon its first 
appearance. Browning, however, wrote to Patmore to assure 
him, “I do not say that it will be now, or soon; but, some time 
or other, this will be the most popular poem that was ever writ- 
ten.” It proved to be almost that during Patmore’s own life- 
time. For as Gosse says, “Just about the time when their re- 
views began to tell them not to admire The Angel in the 
House, readers found they had formed a passion for it.” Every 
well brought up young lady, every curate, perhaps every 
bashful pair of lovers found that their affairs, which others 
were only too likely to treat with amusement, were receiving 
serious treatment from a great poet. A quarter of a million 
copies sold, not counting a cheap reprint—surely enough to 
satisfy anybody. If Patmore was far from satisfied, this was not 
on account of his sales, but because the disposition was to look 
upon him as a sportive lambkin whose tail was tied with pink 
ribbon. An intelligent reading should have given warning that 
this poet was really a sardonic and saturnine person, and that 
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the connotations of his poem were not quite what they imag- 
ined. But as few of his readers were intelligent, he was as 
embittered as much by undiscerning praise as by total neglect. 

The Angel is a wonderful achievement, though not by any 
means the greatest thing that Patmore was to do. Its verve 
and brilliance and its psychological insight remain, and certain 
lapses into bathos should not blind us to these merits. As for 
the descriptions of Victorian manners and millinery and up- 
holstery, these are things which will eventually appear less old- 
fashioned than they do today. Browning’s prophecy was ful- 
filled; it is sure to be fulfilled again. 

In The Victories of Love Patmore attempted the converse of 
the earlier story. Here instead of handsome and well-born 
and wealthy people very much in love, and with the way of 
marriage made as smooth as it can ever be, we have an account 
of the marriage into which the naval lieutenant, Frederick, 
drifts with a very plain Jane after he had been disappointed by 
losing the heroine of the Angel. There is little romantic love 
at first, and still less money; almost too carefully Patmore 
stacks the cards against the couple, giving them dull routine 
and commonplace domesticity instead of the bed of roses he 
had built in the Angel. The implication is obvious: that the 
success of marriage does not depend upon its external circum- 
stances but upon the fidelity of the husband and wife to their 
duties. Indeed, Patmore comes closer to his theme here than 
in the earlier unfinished poem. Yet the Victories has never 
been read much, and probably never will be. This may be 
due to the fact that the story is told in the form of letters; or it 
may be due to something else—perhaps to the rather depress- 
ing setting given to it. But nowhere does Patmore exhibit 
more often his power of pathos and his wit: 

Faults had she, child of Adam’s stem, 
But only heaven knew of them. 


No epigram was ever more pointed or profound. And as an 
instance of the pathos, take this: 















and 
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The same octosyllabic couplet is used in ‘““The Wedding Ser- 
mon,” preached by Dean Churchill of Sarum Close when he 
married his daughter Honoria to Vaughan. In it we are told: 


But perhaps the most interesting passage in some ways is that 
in which the Dean expounds the doctrine of vocation as ap- 
plied to marriage. After remarking that, though ghastly 
doubts will come as to whether the choice made was really 
the best, the Dean continues: 








Too soon, too soon comes Death to show 
We love more deeply than we know! 

The rain, that fell upon the height 

Too gently to be called delight, 

Within the dark vale reappears 

As a wild cataract of tears; 

And love in life should strive to see 


Sometimes what love in death would be! 
* * * * 

















No magic of her voice or smile 
Suddenly raised a fairy isle, 
But fondness for her underwent 

An unregarded increment, 

Like that which lifts, through centuries, 
The coral-reef within the seas, 

And lo! the land where was the wave, 
Alas! ’tis everywhere her grave. 













The love of marriage claims, above 
All other kinds the name of love; 






Though love is all of earth that’s dear, 
Its home, my Children, is not here: 
The pathos of eternity 

Does in its fullest pleasure sigh. 












Could it be else? A youth pursues 

A maid, whom chance, not he, did choose, 
Till to his strange arms hurries she 

In a despair of modesty. 

Then simply and without pretence 

Of insight or experience, 
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They plight their vows. The parents say 
‘We cannot speak them yea or nay; 

The thing proceedeth from the Lord!’ 
And wisdom still approves their word; 
For God created so these two 

They match as well as others do 

That take more pains, and trust Him less 
Who never fails, if asked, to bless 

His children’s helpless ignorance 

And blind election of life’s chance. 


“Love,” says Patmore in one of his Aurea Dicta, “is a recent 
discovery and requires a new law. Easy divorce is the vulgar 
solution. The true solution is some undiscovered security for 
true marriage.” He believed he had found it, and it is implied 
in the passage just quoted. Perhaps this may be elucidated by 
what Saint Thomas Aquinas has to teach regarding vocation— 
with religious vocation in mind, but enunciating a principle 
which fits equally well any walk of life and especially the voca- 
tion of marriage. Saint Thomas is far less rigorous in this mat- 
ter than Saint Alphonsus Liguori, who seemed to assert that in 
the right choice of a vocation, one’s salvation or damnation is 
inevitably bound up. Now obviously few people can be quite 
sure on such a point; seldom does a voice speak from heaven; 
the decision has to be made in the dark. Well, Saint Thomas 
says that a man who enters the religious state for a bad motive 
—let us say ambition or expectation of an easy life—lacks the 
grace of a vocation, even should he take religious vows. But 
he goes on to say that, should he later repent, the grace will be 
given him. On the other hand, one who really is without a 
vocation but acts in good faith, receives a vocation upon taking 
his vows. 

Surely this applies to marriage as well as to the cloister. In 
both cases good-will is what matters, not special insight. Not 
the shrewdness with which we choose but the humility and 
fidelity with which we bind ourselves is the important thing. 


The bond of law 


Does oftener marriage-love evoke 
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Than love, which does not wear the yoke 
Of legal vows, submits to be 
Self-reined from ruinous liberty. 


With “The Wedding Sermon” perhaps I can now come to 
an exposition of the main theme. 

When Patmore first.came into the Church he was a little 
afraid that the Angel might not be quite in harmony with 
Catholic doctrine and that he would have to repudiate it. 
Later he wrote, “It has been with a sense of wonder that I have 
since read many passages of that poem, passages in which, 
when I was writing them, I fancied I was making audacious 
flights into the regions of unknown truth, but in which I have 
since found out that I have given exact expression to what may 
be called the more esoteric doctrines of the Catholic Faith.” 
The term “esoteric” may be objected to; there are no esoteric 
doctrines; there are only mysteries. But Patmore is surely right 
in his contention that “The Catholic Church alone teaches as 
matters of faith those things which the thoroughly sincere 
person of every sect discovers, more or less obscurely, for him- 
self, but dares not believe for a want of external sanction.” 
To which one might add his saying: “Fidelity does not dis- 
cover dogma, but only enables the faithful, in proportion to 
their faith, to confirm*it with absolute personal assurance.” In 
the case at least of people of spiritual insight, revelation is a 
confirmation of already existing intuitions. One of his Aurea 
Dicta is, “Great is his faith who dares believe his own eyes.” 

Patmore’s doctrine, though clearly implied in nearly every- 
thing he wrote, never received full and explicit statement. But 
that this was so was due merely to an incalculable accident, the 
criticism he received from Father Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
The friendship between them, one carried on almost wholly by 
correspondence—the two men writing to one another as “My 
dear Mr. Hopkins” and “My dear Mr. Patmore,” though Pat- 
more toward the end began to sign himself “Yours affection- 
ately’—-gave Patmore a high opinion of Hopkins’s critical 
acumen. On October 31, 1883, Patmore wrote: “Your care- 
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ful and subtle fault-finding is the greatest praise my poetry has 
ever received. It makes me almost inclined to begin to sing 
over again, after | had thought I had given over.” Patmore 
took in the same spirit the severe judgment that Hopkins 
passed on his prose style. On October 20, 1887, he was told: 
‘At bottom what you do and what Cardinal Newman does is to 
think aloud, to think with pen to paper.”” Hopkins went into 
further detail, accusing both writers of too great a conversa- 
tional looseness in writing and not enough attention to com- 
position. He adds: “But the style of prose is a positive thing 
and not the absence of verse-forms and pointedly expressed 
thoughts are single hits and give no continuity of style.” Pat- 
more admitted the justice of this judgment but explained: 
“There are two reasons for my not attempting to make my 
prose what I know prose might, and on certain subjects, should 
be. First there is little audience for such writing; secondly, | 
could write in verse, with little more difficulty, and much more 
effect.” 

This purely technical criticism should, I think, be borne in 
mind in what follows, for it is this—and Hopkins’s own poetry 
(“To me,” Patmore wrote to Robert Bridges in 1884, “his 
poetry has the effect of veins of pure gold imbedded in masses 
of impracticable quartz’) —that made Patmore far more will- 
ing to listen to this Jesuit, where literary judgments were con- 
cerned, than he would have listened to any other priest. So 
when Hopkins was on a visit to Patmore and was shown the 
Sponsa Det, a prose work in which the poet had set forth his 
doctrine concerning the relation between man and wife as il- 
lustrating the union of God and the soul, Hopkins returned the 
manuscript saying, ‘““That’s telling secrets” and suggesting that 
the author should consult his confessor before publishing it. 
Upon this Patmore burnt the Sponsa Dei, though the few 
people who had seen it pronounced it to be his masterpiece. 
After the destruction had been made and Hopkins knew of it 
he wrote in great distress to Patmore on May 6, 1888, saying 
that he wished he had been more guarded in offering his reflec- 
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tions, which he did not consider final. We therefore get Pat- 
more’s doctrine only as hints scattered throughout his poetry 
and prose—hints that are clear enough, and from which his 
system may be inferred, but which do not state his system.as a 
rounded whole. As to this he quoted Aristotle’s reply to Alex- 
ander who had complained that the philosopher, in one of his 
books, had published “secrets.” “They are published and not 
published,” said Aristole, “for none will learn from my book 
anything but that which he already knows.” 

I shall never forget how Alice Meynell said to me one day, 
“JT am the repository of Patmore’s secret doctrine.”” When I 
told about this in an article I wrote after Mrs. Meynell’s death, 
her son Everard wrote to me: “I cannot agree that my mother 
ever said that in her had been confided Patmore’s ‘secret’ doc- 
trine. He did tell her everything, so that she would say that 
what he had hesitated to publish he had confided to her— 
his full, or ultimate teaching, or rather complete definition of 
divine Truth. But ‘secret doctrine’ has a very unfamiliar 
sound in that connection—as between two persons so ex- 
tremely orthodox; it smatters rather of occultism or new reli- 
gions.” Well, to that I can only answer that Alice Meynell 
did use those very words, though I never attached any unortho- 
dox connotation to them. But it seems to me that it can hardly 
be denied that there was a touch of the esoteric about Patmore, 
possibly something that was not much more than the prickly 
and defensive attitude of a sensitive man, for it was obviously 
at complete variance with the universality of his theme. 

Perhaps it was impossible, or at any rate inadvisable, for 
Patmore to publish his full thought to the world. Yet he is 
quite definite, so far as he goes, and uses what is almost a 
scientific precision of language. He realized that all would not 
receive his doctrine—in fact, that the vast majority would 
not—and that many would even be scandalized by it. There- 
fore it had to some extent to be hidden, “Lest shameless man 
cry ‘Shame!’” 

It was nevertheless not only the shameless whom he had to 
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fear, but still more the squeamish. And though this squeamish- 
ness may not then have been more prevalent within Catholic 
circles than outside them, it was naturally among Catholics 
that Patmore most often encountered it. Therefore he wrote to 
Hopkins in 1887: “I find that there are not a few Protestants 
who jump at such hints; but that Catholics, as a rule, can make 
nothing of them... . It is of no use writing for ‘Catholics.’ I 
have turned myself to the Gentiles.’”” He even came to think of 
his writings as a kind of irenicon, a means of insinuating into 
all spiritual minds something of Catholic truth in a non- 
controversial form. 

What he was expounding was the all but infinite series of 
corollaries between human and divine love. He constantly in- 
sists on their identical nature, and that one is the preparation 
for the other. “The natural first, and afterwards the spiritual,” 
was one of his favorite quotations. It would seem that he was 
the first to modify Pope’s line into “The proper study of man- 
kind is woman.” On this Osbert Burdett writes: ‘The path 
which she reveals to most men is the same path, according to 
Patmore, as that which the contemplative pursues without her 
help. It is not a path different from his, nor, Patmore insists, is 
the end to which it leads other than that which it is the special 
privilege of the contemplative to follow.” 

The mystic and the lover, he fully concedes, are on different 
planes, but the road each is following is the same and leads to 
the same goal. The lover is, indeed, for Patmore a mystic; or 
it is only one who is something of a mystic who can attain even 
to the understanding of the true nature of human love. 

Patmore’s prose has been even more neglected than his 
poetry, perhaps because it is there that most of his extrava- 
gances occur. Gosse even finds in some of the essays, “the 
aimless violence and preposterous paradox of failing power in 
a very brilliant mind.” Though this judgment is, I believe, 
mistaken, nobody would give Patmore’s prose a value equal to 
that of the odes of The Unknown Eros. What his prose does 
is to amplify what even the most daring of his poems only gives 
in hints. Gosse is, however, probably correct in attributing to 
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the burning of the Sponsa Dei the great change that came over 
the poet—a silence that sometimes alternated with explosions 
of bitterness—during his last years. But Champneys, too, is 
also probably substantially correct in believing that parts of the 
destroyed work were preserved in such essays as ‘‘Dieu et ma 
Dame.” In these, though there is no attempt at any systema- 
tization, it is evident that some of the ideas of the Sponsa Dei 
were given to the world. Accordingly the essays should be 
studied by all who wish to know Patmore’s mind. 

In one of the essays—that entitled “Ancient and Modern 
Ideas of Purity”—Patmore records a little girl who had been 
brought up in one of the best convent schools in England say- 
ing to her father, when she heard him praising the institution 
of marriage, “Why papa, I thought that marriage was rather a 
wicked sacrament!” That little girl was of course his own 
daughter, as I suspected on first reading the essay but as to 
which Mr. Meynell definitely assured me. Naive as her re- 
mark was, it does convey in its innocence the shocked reaction 
Patmore often met with among contemporary Catholics. Not 
until Emily Honoria became Sister Mary Christina did she en- 
ter into a complete sympathy with her father’s thought. 

A catena of quotations may perhaps best serve to illustrate 
what is was that Patmore held: “Everyone who has loved and 
reflected on love for an instant knows very well that what is 
vulgarly regarded as the end of that passion, is, as the Church 
steadfastly maintains, no more than its accident. The flower 
is not for the seed, but the seed for the flower. And yet what 
is that flower, if it be not the rising but of another flower, 
flashed for a moment of eternal moment before our eyes, and at 
once withdrawn, lest we should misunderstand the prophecy, 
and take it for our final good?” 

“All religions have sanctified this love, and have found in it 
their one word for and image of their fondest and highest 
hopes; and the Catholic has exalted it into a ‘great Sacrament,’ 
holding that, with Transubstantiation—which it resembles— 
it is unreasonable only because it is above reason.” 
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“The whole of after-life depends very much upon how life’s 
transient transfiguration in youth by love is subsequently re- 
garded. ... The greatest perversion of the poet’s function is to 
falsify the memory of that transfiguration of the senses and to 
make light of its sacramental character.” 

“What love does in transfiguring life, that religion does in 
transfiguring love. . .. Love is sure to be something less than 
human if it is not something more.” 

‘“‘Nuptial love bears the clearest marks of being nothing 
other than the rehearsal of a communion of a higher nature.” 

‘“‘Man, then, as soon as he is made by grace a participator of 
angelic and celestial powers, stands between God and woman, 
and, as he pleases and when he pleases, can take aspect of Bride 
to Christ or bridegroom to woman, the Priestess of the Divine 
Truth or Beauty to him, as he is priest of the Divine Love or 
Power to her.” 

Finally I take these quotations from the little book Patmore 
published just before his death, The Rod, the Root, and the 
Flower. He gives us only isolated paragraphs, sometimes only 
sentences, and these would remind us of Pascal’s Pensées, were 
it not that Pascal was making notes for a larger work projected 
by him whereas Patmore was to some extent culling from what 
he had already written. It might be noted that, while this book 
also contains what I have described as his distinctive ‘“‘doc- 
trine,” he is now more mystical than ever, and seems to be in 
direct contemplation of the object he had formerly been il- 
lustrating rather than regarding as it is in itself. Here are a 
few extracts, taken just in the order in which they appear: 

“Men would never offend God, if they knew how ready He 
is to forgive them.” 

“Many a Lover must have said to himself, “There are suffer- 
ings far worse than hanging for a few hours upon a Cross. 
What is that, beside the fact that one’s destined Bride is in an- 
other’s bed?’ But has not Christ suffered this? Lies not the 
soul, the Miranda of His desires, contented in the bed of Cali- 
ban, so long as she prefers the world to Hime” 
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‘What a Lover sees in the Beloved is the projected shadow 
of his own potential beauty in the eyes of God. The shadow is 
given to those who cannot see themselves in order that they 
may learn to believe the word: ‘Rex concupiscet decorem 
tuam.’ ” 

‘The power of the soul for good is in proportion to the 
strength of its passions. Sanctity is not the negation of passion 
but its order.” 

“Religion is not religion until it has become not only natural, 
but so natural that nothing else seems to be natural in its pres- 
ence; and until the whole being of man afhirms, ‘Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee, and what on earth in comparison to 
Thee?’ and “To whom shall we go if we leave Thee?’ ” 

With a passage from “The Wedding Sermon” I conclude, 
quoting this because it shows how free Patmore was from that 
false mysticism of the dim religious light and the crystal bowl. 
In him is none of the romantic paraphernalia of artfully con- 
trived mystery: 




















Thy Incense sweet 






From swinged censer teeming: 
Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouthed prophet dreaming. 







Instead he warns: 






Beware 
The Powers of Darkness and the Air, 
Which lure to empty heights man’s hope, 
Bepraising heaven's ethereal cope, 

But covering with their cloudy cant 

Its ground of solid adamant, 

That strengthens ether for the flight 

Of angels, makes and measures height, 
And in materiality 

Exceeds our Earth’s in such degree 

As all else Earth exceeds. 


There have always been, as it is to be hoped there always 
will be, people in every generation who come upon Patmore 
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with a cry of surprise. His work is very far from being done, 
nor is his force spent. And though the Sponsa Det was de- 
stroyed, the scattered fragments that remain are sufficient for 
us to work them up into a system to ourselves, once we have lit 
upon the clue. Patmore is, in short, an immensely practical 
person, with a message for everybody willing to receive it. Let 
nobody be scared from him by his haughty manner: to those 
who will listen, he has the force of a gospel, a revelation of 
life, a revelation of God. 








Rediscovery 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
I WISHED so long that I could pass 








Into the blessed hosts of grass, 
Or roof myself with roots of thorn 
Blissfully lost to all men born, 
To greed, to war, their pitiful brief 
Tumult to throne the self as chief— 
I longed so much to burn and be 
A cloud in selfless ecstasy 
Dumb in the blue before the sun 
That what my heart had pondered on 
My heart became, and like a mist, 
A fire, a dew the sun had kissed, 
Floated in witlessness sublime 
Freed from the manacles of ‘Time, 
From stings of grief, regret, desire 
That even in joy still yearns for higher, 
Freed from my self-mistrust, and more, 
Freed from the plague-spot and the sore 
Wantonly spread by.men wherever 
They touch this planet with their fever— 
Oh! I had less identity, 
Roamed burdened less of memory, 
Grieved less than the winds grieve at dawn 
For all the myriad nights withdrawn. 



























Then half-awaking, still abused, 
Uncentred in that dream diffused, 

I wrenched to find my mortal tether, 

I fought to pull my thoughts together, 
Desperately crying: Restore to me 

My human personality 

Flawed as it is; restore me men 
Flawed as they are, to love again: 
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Better to lose myself in these, 

To wreck in their disastrous seas, 

To wreck and know it. Better far 

To reach with them their ultimate star 
And reach it, knowing, than to float 
Disintegrated mote by mote 

Through an oblivious paradise. 


And I arose with kindled eyes. 

How sharp and clear yet wistful-tender 
Men’s windows looked in rain-washed splendour ; 
How dear their distant roof-tops broke, 
Announcing as through altar-smoke 
That consummated miracle: 

The humblest hamlet where they dwell 
Informs the landscape, gives a mind 
To what were meaningless and blind. 
And I am certain of one thing: 
Creation all began to sing, 

Bells from invisible towers to ring; 
Flame in my heart, flame in the air, 
Nothing there was I would not dare, 
Nothing there was, come bliss or ban, 
Nothing I would not do for man. 
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La Morate INTERNATIONALE. Par Nicolas Politis. New York: Brentano’s, 

1944. Pp. 194. 

Nicolas Politis belongs to that intellectual and political world of the last 
decades of the past century and the first decades of the present which realized 
the dream of the League of Nations, only to witness its collapse at the 
beginning of World War II. He belonged to the most convinced of the 
forerunners of the League and later was one of the most intelligent and 
respected of collaborators. In 1932 he was President of the Council and 
Vice President of the Disarmament Conference. His writings and discourses 
helped to spread the juridical and political principles which were to have 
been the soul of the League and which, had they been applied, might have 
made the League able to triumph over its first inevitable crises. 

The present work may be described as the Testament of Nicolas Politis. 
It was written in 1942 in France—which had become for him, next to 
Greece, a second fatherland, and where, for many years, he taught in the 
Faculty of Law. The Government of Vichy prohibited the publication of 
the book, in spite of the moderation with which it was written and which, 
for Politis, was one of the cardinal virtues of politics, as it was certainly 
a main quality of his temperament. Thanks to Prof. John B. Wotton, to whom 
Professor Politis consigned the manuscript before his death, the book was 
able to appear in New York. 

The book is distinguished by rare gifts of clarity, serenity and foresight. 
There is, however, in both parts of the book—La conception générale de la 
morale internationale and Les principales régles de la morale internationale— 
a common element which the author does not succeed in deciphering from the 
point of view of theory, although he seems to sense by intuition that there is 
a superior element, a permanent and definite value in what he calls lois non 
écrites, as distinguished from written laws. (In traditional jurisprudence we 
distinguish these as natural laws or natural morality and positive laws or 
codified morality.) 

There are in this connection two juridical problems which seem insoluble 
to men of modern culture, to political agnostics, pure economists, jurists of 
the naturalistic school and to positivist sociologists. The first problem is 
whether there really exists an international morality; the second is this: 
granted that general ideas of morality exist in the relations between States, 
can these ever be reduced to positive and obligatory law. 
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Politis gives an affirmative answer to the first problem. In regard to the 
second he contents himself with giving wise and prudent norms calculated to 
prepare public opinion to receive the positive international laws which the 
new League of Nations may be able to actualize in a better climate after the 
experience of the present war. In the meantime Politis develops certain themes 
of ethical conduct which are sufficiently indicated by the attractive titles of 
his chapters: La loyauté—La moderation— L’entr aide—Le respect mutuel— 
L’ esprit de justice—La Solidarité. The pages devoted to these themes evoke 
the figure of one or other of the wise men from Socrates to Erasmus, or even 
of some medieval monk, writing in the tradition of the Dialogues of Gregory 
the Great. Such serenity, not untouched in its depths by some bitterness, is 
indeed moving for anyone reading the pages in the midst of the agitations 
and passions of war. 

The author makes occasional allusions to Christian morality and the 
contribution of Pius XII to the new international order, to high ideals and 
superior values. Nevertheless, he has unfortunately failed to distinguish the 
ethical content of human activity from its aspects of collective utility; and, 
more than once, he has confused the useful effects of morality in general 
and of international morality in particular with the spiritual and rational 
nature of the moral law and of its obligatory character. He seems unaware 
that theoretical positivism had repudiated the traditional school of law either 
in having accentuated historical pragmatism (or juridical historicism) or in 
having overvalued a certain utilitarian finalism. 

In reality the so-called “‘modern’”’ culture, that is to say, pure naturalism, 
has unanchored the natural law from its stable moorings in the Divine Law 
(to use the expression of the philosophers in the Christian tradition), and thus 
has emptied out the spiritual content cf the law of love and the rational 
solidarity which are the bases of the natural law. The utilitarianism of 
natural morality (well illustrated in the current international field by the 
current expression that “war does not pay”) makes no appeal to the generality 
of men; nor can it be translated into an obligation which transcends the will 
of individuals and thus becomes a law for all. In the utilitarian field the 
other law would prevail; mors tua vita mea. Breadth of vision, generosity 
of impulse, urge to sacrifice—these can only derive from a sense of duty 
which only love can inspire, helping us to subordinate this or that selfish 
advantage to what can best be defined as the common good. 

In his heart Nicolas Politis was aware of all this; but he lacked the 
philosophical (and, likely enough, the religious) preparation that alone could 
have helped him to abandon completely the scheme of the modern juridical 
school that is impregnated with positivist utilitarianism. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Luici Sturzo. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS, Past AND Future. By Manley O. Hudson. 
Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and Brookings 
Institution, 1944. Pp. xii, 287. $2.50. 

The present volume was primarily to be a contribution to the recent dis- 
cussion on the reconstruction of the international organization after the second 
world war. But it preserves its value to the student of international affairs 
also after the Conference of San Francisco has given definite shape to the 
future international institutions. Thanks to his membership in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, Professor Hudson possesses an insight 
into the practical problems of international jurisdiction which is badly missing 
in other writings on the subject. Moreover, the book is a compact and clear 
summary of all important issues which should prove a useful guide to the 
layman interested in international arbitration. 

The introductory part is a short sketch of the modern history of interna- 
tional tribunals during the last one hundred and fifty years. In the second 
part the author deals, on the basis of the experience which accumulated in 
that period, with the general problems of international tribunals. Particu- 
lar emphasis is laid on the lessons taught by the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion and the Permanent Court of International Justice. The discussion of 
the /ex lata is followed in the third part by carefully balanced considerations 
de lege ferenda. ‘The concluding part contains the author’s thesis on the 
proper functions of international tribunals and their proper place within the 
framework of international institutions. It is somewhat unfortunate that the 
limitations of the judicial process in inter-state relations are expounded only 
in the last part of the essay. The preceding chapters might raise hopes in 
the reader as to the peace-securing value of international tribunals which at 
the end the author himself rightly declares to be unwarranted. 

Referring to the historical record, Professor Hudson bluntly states that 
the scope of the judicial process in international affairs has heretofore been 
confined to disputes which “were not likely to array the parties in serious 
conflict.” Nor does he expect that States will in the future be ready to 
submit highly political conflicts to truly judicial authorities. He rejects, for 
good reasons, both the analogy of municipal courts handling disputes between 
individuals and of federal courts arbitrating disputes between the com- 
ponent States of a federal government. At the center of an international 
organization should therefore be put political rather than judicial organs. 
The political authorities might, however, be usefully assisted in their task of 
settling the graver issues of international politics by advisory opinions of in- 
ternational tribunals on the legal aspects of those conflicts. This is not to 
minimize the services which international tribunals can and have actually 
rendered in settling disputes of minor political relevance. The ever growing 
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interdependence of the members of the international community does not 
necessarily make for peace, but it undoubtedly calls for the institutionalization 
of their every-day relations. Professor Hudson's description of the evolution 
of adequate international tribunals is the more impressive as it clearly in- 
dicates their organic growth in response to real needs of the family of nations. 

The author therefore sees the best guarantee of the further development 
of international arbitration in the preservation of the historical continuity 
beyond the present war. “The thread of history should not be cut,” he 
asserts. Accordingly he recommends the continuance both of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
with only such changes as become necessary to meet changed conditions. Al- 
though he hopes for a continued extension of compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice over so-called legal disputes, he 
suggests that haste should be made slowly. Universal compulsory jurisdiction 
of the future international court might induce the United States Senate to 
insist upon a special compromis in each particular case, subject to its ratifica- 
tion. Nor would the USSR and other States be ready to bind themselves 
to such an extent. Professor Hudson would not abolish the institution of 
the national judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice, though 
it hardly enhances the character of the court as an impartial tribunal. The 
conservative attitude of the author is most strikingly manifest in his comment 
on the proposed international criminal court. He does not see much prospect 
for, nor would he seem to favor the establishment of such an authority. But 
one might wonder whether the trend toward new conceptions of international 
crimes and the setting up of fitting judicial organs will not after the present 
war prove stronger than the author anticipated. 

Special attention should be paid to the chapter on the execution of decisions 
of international tribunals. It throws interesting light upon the peculiar 
shortcomings of international tribunals as compared with municipal courts, 
insofar as the former have neither the right nor the physical power to enforce 
their judgments. The question therefore arises whether in the case of the 
failure of one party to abide by the decision of a tribunal the other party be 
entitled to resort to force. According to Professor Hudson’s interpretation, 
international law does not authorize the use of force by the aggrieved State 
in such a case. The latter can only turn for help to the political agencies 
of the international organization. What, however, if the executive organs, 
too, fail to do their share? The lack of any distinction between just and un- 
just war indicates that Professor Hudson would even then deny the right of 


selfhelp. 
New School for Social Research, N. Y. EricH HUuLA. 
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La Nation. Le Probléme de Civilisation. Par J. T. Delos. Montreal: Edi- 

tions de l’Arbre, 1944. Two volumes. Pp. 197; 218. 

This work is a preamble to a more extensive work which M. Delos is to 
devote to the problem of civilization. But this preamble is itself a work of 
great significance and timeliness in the field of political and sociological 
science. The author is Professor of Public International Law of the Catholic 
Faculty of Law at Lille, and at the same time of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences of the Université Laval, Quebec, where he is now teaching. 

M. Delos is not only a sociologist of rare penetration who resolutely eschews 
determinism and materialism; he is also a moralist, one might say above all 
a moralist, and a Christian moralist. He has defined and analyzed with ad- 
mirable competence the content of terms so often used today, though not with 
precision, such as, culture, civilization, State, nation, race, etc. He vigor- 
cusly reclaims for the individual the place in the work of civilization which 
certain schools of thought have reserved to the collectivity. For M. Delos, 
civilization is above all the work of individuals; in his eyes, the individual 
has an inherent and unequaled dignity. Thus he reintroduces spiritual values 
into the progress of human affairs, without, however, pretending to compose 













a moralistic work. 
The chapters which M. Delos devotes to the totalitarian systems, and par- 


ticularly to National Socialism, are illuminating. Without departing from 
the strictest objectivity, he demonstrates in irrefutable fashion the essential 
difference which separates this system from those which make society rest on 
the foundation of right assuring the protection of the individual vis-a-vis the 
State. The individual alone is really the subject of right, since he alone pos- 
sesses a soul, and every system of sociology which does not take as its point 
of departure a spiritual principle ends in totalitarianism by one path or an- 
other. The denial of individual rights which results from an excessive ap- 
plication of the idea of race tends fatally toward a dictatorial regime and 
the servitude of the masses. This same conclusion applies equally well to 
fascist and communist systems, which leave the individual without protection 











against the omnipotent State. 
M. Delos brings out in striking fashion the filiation which links National 


Socialism with the systems of Fichte and Hegel, fathers of Pangermanism 
which developed so monstrously in the course of the nineteenth century and 
of which Hitlerism is only the latest offspring. This is not a new idea, but 
M. Delos’ demonstration is none the less original and convincing because 
it is based on a penetrating analysis of the concepts of race, nation, and State, 
and exposes in a masterly fashion the fundamental error of the Hegelian 
conception, i.e., the divinization of the State, which was to end 100 years 
later in the total absorption of the individual by the collectivity. 
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The author’s point of view is by no means utopian, but he does give us 
hope for a better world by the creation of an international life less at the 
mercy of the blind forces of nationalism and imperialism than im the past. 
His work is essentially a sociological study of the modern nation integrated 
in an international order. Without committing himself to any prophecy in 
favor of this or that theory, he gives an exhaustive and close analysis of the 
concepts of nation and State, often so difficult to distinguish from each other, 
and demonstrates how the idea of nationality has today encountered its limits 
and finds itself outmoded by the facts. Without a shadow of sectarianism 
or emotionalism M. Delos takes account of all the factors, even geographical 
and chronological, which exercise their influence on the evolution of human 
societies. 

The work is written for the specialist in law and sociology rather than for 
the general public. But the author’s thought is in sum perfectly sane, clear, 
and vigorous, and represents a magnificent contribution to the research for 
a solution to the problems of international life. It is recommended to those 
whose preoccupation is the regulation of peace according to viable principles. 

New York City. ERNEST Guy. 


PIONEERS IN Wor_Lp Orper. An American Appraisal of the League of 
Nations. Edited by Harriet Eager Davis. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1944. Pp. x, 272. $2.75. 


This book was written by seventeen Americans once associated with the 
League of Nations and later reunited at the Institute of Advanced Studies 
in Princeton. Pioneers in World Order is ‘‘a kind of testament from the past 
to the future,” from the old League to the new General International Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 

One of the contributions of leading importance is James T. Shotwell’s essay 
on “Security.” He gives an outline of the mechanism of the League established 
to prevent and to suppress aggression. Woodrow Wilson thought that the 
article X of the Covenant of the League containing the guarantee for the 
territorial integrity of the member States would “strike at the taproot of 
war.” However, Mr. Shotwell points out that in the actual history of the 
League articles XI and XVI “which called for practical measures in the 
hours of crisis” played the greatest part. Article XI which declared any war 
or threat of war as a matter of concern to the whole League is considered 
the most revolutionary, because it denied to the sovereign nations the 
oldest instrument of politics—war. To critics of the effectiveness of the 
provisions on the sanctions (article XVI), the author replies that compromise 
with the sovereignty of the States as to military sanctions was necessary, but 
that economic sanctions were ‘‘absolute.” It should be added that it was 
left to the individual member States to decide whether a breach of an 
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obligation following from the Covenant existed, and therefore whether they 
were bound to participate in economic sanctions. This was of great importance 
during the League action against Italy’s war in Abyssinia. The Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 is appraised by the author as an attempt to create the con- 
ditions for disarmament. It never came into force. He concludes that “col- 
lective security did not fail, under the League, but that it was never tried.” 

Manley O. Hudson’s article, ““The World Court,” is the outcome of many 
years of studies and of practical experience as a judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Differences of great international importance 
were settled by the Court, as the Austro-German Customs Regime case, the 
Jaworzina dispute between Czechoslovakia and Poland, the Mossul dispute 
between Great Britain and Turkey. Mr. Hudson defends the existing Per- 
manent Court of International Justice with possible adaptations of its statute 
to the new situation. He insists that the chief responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace must rest with the statesmen, not with the judges. Therefore, the 
court’s jurisdiction would be limited to “‘justiciable” cases. Even here it 
remains to be seen whether the idea of obligatory international justice will 
have made progress, or whether the “facultative clause” of the old statute 
defended by Hudson will be the most that may be reached. 

A contribution on “Dependent Peoples and Mandates” is made by Hunting- 
ton Gilchrist. He discusses the legal position of the mandates system under 
the League and gives a detailed survey on the obligation of the mandatory 
powers, according to the different degrees of autonomy of the mandated 
regions. For the future two principal systems are visualized; that of “inter- 
national trusteeship,” and that of “consultation and cooperation” of the 
mandatory or colonial powers which leaves the administration to the latter, 
not to the international organization. Mr. Gilchrist makes a special point of 
the necessity of defense measures in the mandated territories in the future, 
with regard to the American interest in the Pacific. 

Henry F. Grady’s article on “World Economics” contains an outline of 
the activity of the financial and economic organization of the old League. 
The problems of international commercial and financial cooperation, which 
were the subjects of a series of great international conferences between the 
two wars, are of great actuality. In devastated Europe the problems of 
national reconstruction with international aid, for which a pattern was 
established in the assistance of the League to Austria in 1922, will return 
on a larger scale. 

In his contribution on “The International Labor Organization,” Carter 
Goodrich gives a summary on past achievements and future hopes of this 
organization. The author refers to the international social program proposed 
by the International Labor Conference in spring 1944. Among the suggested 
provisions was the duty of each government to maintain a high level of 
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employment. Without rejecting a close relationship to the General Inter- 
national Organization, Mr. Goodrich demands freedom of action for the 
International Labor Organization. 

Other papers in Pioneers in World Order deal with The Framework of 
Peace, Disarmament, International Civil Service, Control of Special Areas, 
International Double Taxation, Standardizing World Statistics, Dangerous 
Drugs, International Health Work, Refugees, Social Problems, The League 
of Minds. 

Morristown, N. J. PETER BERGER. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED NATIONS OF THE Wor Lp. By Noble P. 
Bassett. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1945. Pp. xiii, 
64. $1.75. 

The author proposes a constitution for the United Nations which follows as 
close as possible the pattern of the Constitution of the United States. A world 
State, not a federation of sovereign nations would be erected. There is no 
chance that such a proposal will receive the consent of the powers. Notwith- 
standing several impracticable provisions, as territorial guarantee by means 
of ‘‘war-risk-insurance,” and a number of arbitrary data for the recognition 
of territorial status, the humanitarian tendencies of this draft are interesting. 

Morristown, N. J. PETER BERGER. 


REPORT ON THE RussiAns. By William L. White. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Co., 1945. Pp. 309. $2.50. 

This is a book which, before it was published, engendered a violent protest 
on the part of a score of foreign correspondents in Moscow. On the basis of 
a few sections which appeared in advance in The Reader's Digest, they 
declared it to be a libel against the valiant Russian people and its enlightened 
leaders. Despite this protest, or perhaps because of it, the book has become 
a best seller. 

What is the basic difference between the Report of the Russians and a series 
of books which, under other titles, aimed at being reports on Russia at war? 
It is this: Mr. White shows much more of the reverse side of the picture 
than his predecessors. How can this difference be explained? Either the dark 
points do not really exist; or they exist, but the other reporters have been 
unable to detect them; or they did, but have considered it their duty to keep 
silent on them to prevent envenoming the relations between the Soviet Union 
and this country. 

What are then the dark points in the Russian picture reported by the 
author? His visual observations of the people he epitomizes in these words: 
“Everybody is a little hungry and more than a little shabby” (p. 286). The 
scarcity of food and especially the deficiency of vitamins makes all the Moscow 
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women look “drab, sally and tired, and on the street dismally unattractive” 
(p. 75). As to the clothes, he knows that today the British are also shabby ; 
but “you can tell that at one time their well-worn clothes were good, while 
these never were” (p. 25). The badly cut Soviet suits, comparable with mail- 
order suits in this country, struck him already when he first met Soviet 
diplomats in Teheran (pp. 16, 21). 

No better looking are the cities. Mr. White speaks of “wide, incredibly 
empty streets, with sidewalks full of hurrying people, walking past dingy 
shops in dilapidated buildings” (p. 22). Confirming what many writers have 
said, he emphasizes that not only the buildings which the Soviets took over 
from the Empire, but also new, often recent buildings, are dilapidated. In 
hotel rooms, the wash drain was always stopped—a fact which infuriated 
Sir W. Citrine when he “searched for truth in Russia.” 

Still more serious are the dark spots observable in industry. Mr. White 
first visited a plant producing Stormovik airplanes which have so much con- 
tributed to the Russian victory. His impression was this :“‘It is poorly lit and 
unbelievably dirty; it has no production line; it seems to lack proper or- 
ganization” (p. 43). The same was true of the majority (though not all) 
of the plants visited by him. In terms of production this means that it takes 
from three to five times more man-days than in America to produce the 
same amount of commodities. 

The author’s conclusion on the subject is this: “The general poverty of 
Russia is no less than that of Mexico except it is a cleaner poverty” (p. 86). 
It is noteworthy that this poverty is well expressed in military affairs too. 
Mr. White saw wounded removed in poor horse-drawn cars; he saw Soviet 
soldiers detecting German mines with the most primitive equipment; he was 
present at the catastrophe of the wholesale destruction of American airplanes 
at an air base in the Ukraine because of the complete lack of night fighters. 

Who is responsible for such deplorable poverty? Mr. White has no doubt: 
not the Russian people whom he likes and of whom he speaks as of a “teeming, 
fertile, hard-working, long-suffering, indestructible race,” but the system, the 
notorious Communist system under which “they work terribly hard but 
produce so little that the living standard is less than was of our jobless on 
work relief.” 

The author’s indictment of the regimen is not confined to things material. 
His greatest indictment is that today ‘Russia is still less ready for democracy 
than under the Empire” (p. 257). He was in a very good position to ascertain 
this fact: accompanying Mr. Eric Johnston on his visit to Russia, he was 
given the opportunity to meet a number of high ranking personalities through- 
out the Soviet Union. A talk with the head of the labor unions left no doubt 
that the labor movement in Russia is not free, though the leaders seem to 
think that it is (p. 202). A talk with the premier of the Kazak republic left no 
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doubt that the liberties granted to the constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union in February, 1944, are a fake. The members of the parties which he 
attended were monotonously indignant about the fact that, in the United 
States, articles unfriendly to the Soviet Union and its institutions could 
appear; for them this is sheer Fascism, an ominous symptom since the eradica- 
tion of Fascism among Russia’s neighbors is an avowed aim of Soviet foreign 
policy. Mr. White was able to perceive that a Chinese wall separates Soviet 
citizens from the rest of the world. The Soviet public are not shown newsreels 
about the achievements of the Western allies; the newspapers and magazines 
received by the Americans are carefully collected and burned. He saw long 
columns of women marching between military guards (pp. 211, 213). And 
he was bored by the monotony of Soviet culture embodied in standard 
photographs and statues of Lenin and Stalin. 

Can there be any doubt about the veracity of Mr. White’s report? In the 
majority of cases his findings could be confirmed either by statements of other 
observers or even by the Soviet press. One should read (in Russian) the 
proceedings of the Stakhanovite conference (1935) to be convinced that the 
Russian factories really are what Mr. White says they are. A few factories 
were found to be clean and well organized. All that he saw in agriculture 
was good—one could take exception and say that he saw only exceptional 
farms growing minks or grape, but not the regular wheat producing farms. 
He often speaks of persons he met as efficient men comparable with men 
occupying similar positions in the United States. He fully appreciates the 
inter-ethnic policy of the Soviets, free of racial prejudice. He would like to 
praise Russia’s hospitality, were not the treatment terribly monotonous—the 
same steward with the same assortment of zakuskas and wines accompanied 
the party throughout their trip, and the complete lack of understanding of the 
real desires of the guests, among them their longing for cold water instead of 
vodka and champagne. 

The point at issue between Mr. White and his opponents is this: Are the 
deficiencies he observed due to war, or are they ingrained in the system 
under which Russia has lived since 1917? Mr. White convincingly proves that 
the latter is the case, though an aggravation of poverty through war cannot be 
denied. To that extent, his book is an excellent contribution. 

But this goes only so far as the book is really a report of direct observation. 
Naturally, quite a few stories based on hearsay are added, and time and 
again these stories seem to be wrong. For instance, the sequence of events 
which resulted in the establishment of almost cordial relations between the 
Soviet government and the Russian Orthodox Church was substantially 
different from that presented by the author. On many occasions-he explains 
things by reference to the Russian character, and often such explanations 
are unfortunate. ‘“They are tremendously formal people—not because they 
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are Communists, but because they are Russian” (p. 66). No one who knew 
Russia before the Revolution would agree. 

Such errors are almost unavoidable on the part of a person whose knowledge 
of the country’s background cannot but be superficial. By no means do they 
destroy the value of the firsthand material offered in the book. Nor do they 
undermine the validity of such statements as this: The Bolsheviks “are still 
plagued with suspicions and there is no guarantee that they will not stumble 
into policies which might provoke another war which nobody wants, least of 
all themselves” (p. 236). In consequence, ‘“‘we should extend no credit to 
Russia until it becomes much clearer than it now is that her ultimate intentions 
are peaceable” (p. 309). Is not this sound recommendation the deepest cause 
of the fury which the book has provoked in Moscow? 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


HISTORY 


ADVANCE THROUGH StoRM. A.D, 1914 and After, with Concluding General- 
izations. Volume VII of a History of the Expansion of Christianity. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. xiii, 
542. $4.00. 

Advance through Storm is the seventh and final volume of the immense 
history of Christian expansion undertaken by Professor Latourette. It embraces 
the crowded years between 1914 a.D. and the present and concludes with 
summary chapters on the full history of Christian growth, the comparison 
of Christianity with other religions, final judgments and predictions. The 
same courageous resolve to amass the facts which was part of the preceding 
volumes is found here. The bibliography is extensive, if not always adequate 
on the Catholic side. Protestant references outnumber the Catholic three to 
one. Such a defect may be explained in part by the lack of Catholic sources 
written in English. The index is generous and the maps at the end of the 
book are a convenience for those who are unfamiliar with the geography of 
Christian expansion. 

The movements of the twentieth century are briefly stated: widespread 
industrialization, nationalism and racism, Marxian socialism or Communism, 
economic jealousies, open repudiation of Christian standards by many nations 
supposedly Christian in background, the revolt of the non-whites against white 
domination, totalitarianism. Also recorded are the certain and probable 
movements which arose from Christian inspiration; the Christian influence 
on rising nationalisms, increasing Christian populations, the indigenization of 
Christianity in mission lands, the multiplication of agencies for missionary 
work, theological revivals in Protestantism, the growing movement among 
Protestant groups toward some kind of a unity; the League of Nations; 
the moulding of the ideals of Great Britain and the United States which the 
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author maintains stemmed from Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, whatever that is, 
and the formation of international movements. 

Then the status of Christianity in the various sections of the world is 
presented under the three divisions of Catholicism, Orthodoxy, and Protestant- 
ism. The processes by which Christianity was diffused are summarily con- 
sidered. The totalitarian regimes in Europe receive special treatment and the 
difficulties experienced by Christianity are outlined. Professor Latourette notes 
the aid given to Spain in the civil war by Germany and Italy but is strangely 
silent about Soviet interference (pp. 6, 109). Pastor Niemdller is rightly 
singled out for his resistance to the Nazis but it is disconcerting to find no 
mention of such champions of Christianity as Cardinal Faulhaber and 
Bishop von Galen. It is unfortunate to impute the wrong motive to Pope 
Pius XI on the Spanish issue (p. 17). As a matter of fact there is little 
reference in the volume to the strong and unyielding battle waged by the 
Popes of modern times against the movements which have brought such 
chaos upon the world. Only casual reference is made to the gallant efforts 
of the present Pope to construct a solid foundation for future peace and justice. 

The chapters on the mission lands reveal the problems of rising nationalism 
and the dislocations occasioned by the two wars. While there were reversals 
in personnel and support, Christianity was still making advances and exercising 
an influence out of proportion to its numerical strength. In almost all places 
Protestantism was increasing more rapidly than Catholicism according to the 
author. However, the use of statistics is variable and the intention seems to be 
to discover some way whereby Protestant growth may be shown to be the 
greatest (cf. pp. 128, 236-237, 239, 277, 317, 323-324, 346-347, 377). 
Protestant missionary efforts receive much fuller treatment than Catholic 
missions perhaps because the author is convinced that the main stream of 
Christianity is flowing through the many sects of Protestantism. 

The chapter on Latin America tries to be objective but that is difficult 
when one relies on such authors as Grubb and Mackay and Protestant Latin 
Americans who are notoriously bitter against the Catholic Church. The 
Church is unashamedly blamed for not remedying all the evils. There is no 
generous attempt to understand the problems confronting the Church in 
South America. The author can find no words of commendation for the 
heroic survival of Catholicism under the tyrannical regimes of Calles and 
Cardenas. The fullest treatment is given to Mexico and Brazil, probably 
because in these countries Protestantism is making whatever advance it has. 
The conclusion seems to echo the liberal, anti-Catholic press of South 
America. The chapter is the poorest of the book. 

The analysis of the major religions of the world is well done. In general 
the author confronts these religions with the force of Christianity, though some 
of his interpretations of it could not be concurred in by Catholics. There are 
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many statements in the concluding chapters to which exception must be taken. 
One important objection to be registered against the whole idea of this 
described expansion of Christianity is that not every new movement or division 
in Christianity means deeper life and grasp of truth. One would hardly agree 
that the denominational differences in Protestantism are of the same nature as 
the national differences in Catholicism, though the author seems to imply as 
much (p. 492). Adherence to the fulness of Christian truth must always be 
the test of the Christianity which is to survive. Many a heresy showed signs 
of vigor in its origins but eventually perished. The reason ascribed by the 
author is because they failed to cherish loyalty to Jesus (p. 492). The author 
does not call them heresies but forms of Christianity. What assurance has 
Professor Latourette that the relatively new forms or heresies which have 
multiplied beyond reckoning in the last few centuries are destined to endure. 
He is amazed at the recent progress toward union among non-Catholic groups. 
But why should these groups, admittedly fissiparous and divisive by nature 
and origin, suddeniy seek union? Around what and in what shall they be 
united? The World Council of Churches is obviously a facade of unity. It 
may become an instrument for cooperation but never for unity. 

The final statement of the beliefs of the author (pp. 501-505) is touching 
and evidences a deep devotion to what he believes Christianity to be. Only 
such a devotion could give the energy and perseverance to essay the work 
he completes in this volume. No Catholic will question the devotion nor 
minimize it; but theologians will be constrained to make many qualifications 
and clarifications of what seems uncertain and confused. The appraisal of the 
ultimate value must be upon the basis of full truth. The sweep of Christianity 
across the centuries and the world as presented by the author is most im- 
pressive. Yet the very history recorded discovers amid the countless variations 
introduced by men a long line of continuity from Christ and Peter to Pope 


Pius XII. 
Weston College. E. L. Murpnuy. 


A DocuMENTED History OF THE FRANCISCAN Orper, 1182-1517. By 
Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., $.T.D. Washington: The 
Newman Book Shop; Milwaukee: The Norwing Publishing Apostolate, 
1945. Pp. xxxiv, 1028. $7.50. 

Father Huber’s monumental work covers the history of the Franciscan 
Order from the birth of St. Francis in 1182 to the final division of the Con- 
ventuals and Observants in 1517. There are three divisions in the work. The 
first part deals with the history of the order up to the year 1368; herein 
are described the life of St. Francis, his rule, the development under the early 
generals (of whom the most interesting are Elias of Cortona and St. Bona- 
venture), the controversies over the interpretations of Poverty and the miti- 
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gations of the rule, from which arose the Spirituals, some idealist and other 
fanatics, and the Fraticelli, whose self-will brought them finally into heresy. 
The second part treats of the history of the friars from 1368 to 1517. It 
is largely the story of the origins and development of the Observant Reform 
and the problems of conciliating the two tendencies, the Conventual and the 
Observant. Division was inevitable and was given final sanction by Leo 
X in 1517. The third part discusses special aspects of Franciscan History: 
the literature on St. Francis and on the Friars Minor, the various rules and 
interpretations of these rules, the constitution of the order, the style and color 
of the habit, the history of the various provinces and vicariates, the foreign 
missionary activities, the intellectual and educational accomplishments of the 
friars (especially of the Scotist school), the devotions, liturgical and popular, 
started by the Franciscans, and the social welfare work of the Friars through 
the ages. There are four excellent indexes, quite necessary in a work of such 
encyclopedic scope. The vast and exhaustive bibliography is the most out- 
standing feature of this valuable volume; page after page is covered, some- 
times one half, sometimes two thirds, with bibliographical references. The 
student will find cited for any point of Franciscana all the available litera- 
ture in Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, German, English and Polish. The 
book is the flowering of thirty years of scholarly research; the wide erudition 
that graces the work is proof of that. The narrative is interestingly written; 
some parts, notably the treatment of St. Francis and of the devotions of the 
Franciscans, are really inspiring. The author throughout displays a scrupu- 
lous regard for fairness and objectivity, a by no means easy task in the presen- 
tation of the various controversies. The faults of the book are largely typo- 
graphical ; there are several misspellings and misprints. ‘The constant capitali- 
zation of important names in the text does not appeal to this reviewer. One 
might also question the appropriateness in a volume of this nature of some 
of the numerous illustrations, especially the modern pieces at the ends of the 
chapters. A second volume, which would continue the history of the Fran- 
ciscans down to the present day and which would treat of the Capuchins, is 
contemplated. After perusing this scholarly and interesting work of Father 


Huber, one must look forward with anticipation to his second volume. 
Boston College. Martin P. Harney. 


WHEN THE FRENCH WERE Here. By Stephen Bonsal. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1945. Pp. xix, 263. $3.00. 

Based chiefly on unpublished official reports and letters in the Archives 
Nationales and the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress this 
volume traces the fortunes of the French who participated in the American 
Revolution. While it begins with their assembling in France before embarking 
for America, and sees them back to /a patrie, it lays special emphasis on their 
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sojourn in Newport, their march from Rhode Island to Virginia, and their 
role in the Yorktown campaign. 

The first chapter discusses the problems of assembly and transportation, and 
enlarges on the vicissitudes encountered in crossing the Atlantic. A history 
of the various regiments, together with a description of their uniforms, follows. 
Their arrival in America was inauspicious, for disappointment over the coolness 
of their reception was heightened by disagreement over plans, delays, mis- 
carriage of plans. The tedium of winter quarters was relieved by various forms 
of diversion, but the death of Admiral de Ternay interrupted festivities, and 
new misunderstandings developed. At the same time the skies darkened and 
American fortunes sank to their nadir, to be revived, however, by word from 
France that de Grasse was to sail with a powerful fleet, and that loans to the 
financially embarrassed Congress were authorized. 

Washington and Rochambeau met at Wethersfield, Connecticut, and drew 
up plans envisaging an attack on New York, the British nerve center in 
America. Setting out from Newport, the French traveled over wretched 
roads, and suffered much from the heat, before they effected a junction with 
the forces under Washington. When Washington ascertained the strength 
of Clinton’s position at New York, and discovered that Clinton had recalled 
contingents from Virginia in anticipation of an assault by the Allied army, 
he wavered between attacking the city and going to assist Lafayette against 
Cornwallis in Virginia. The report of de Grasse that he planned to come ta 
the Chesapeake turned the scales in favor of the campaign in Virginia. 
Screening his movements as best he could Washington ordered all of the 
troops under his command to move southward. American spirits and prospects 
rose tremendously with the naval victory of the French off the Virginia capes 
on September 5, 1781, and the landing in Virginia of French troops from the 
West Indies. Immediately upon arriving at Yorktown the French and 
American regiments were assigned their respective places, and the investment 
was pressed against Cornwallis, who, completely encircled, awaited succor 
from New York; but before it arrived the British lines were pushed in, their 
tedoubts were stormed, their counterattacks crushed, and their attempt to 
escape foiled. Surrender followed. The actual surrender witnessed a strange 
byplay in which Cornwallis, Washington, Rochambeau, General O’Hara and 
General Lincoln figured. 

The French again settled in winter quarters, but scattered somewhat to 
ease the difficulty of supply. Williamsburg, however, was their chief camp. 
Once again the problem of inactivity confronted them, and it was solved 
by recourse to various amusements, including fox hunting. After Rodney’s 
defeat of de Grasse in the West Indies, Rochambeau moved north, encamped 
for a while with the Americans near New York, then, as the prospects of 
peace brightened he set out for Boston where his troops were to reembark 
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for France or French possessions. It is noteworthy that on this last march, 
despite all precautions to prevent desertions, not a few succeeded in detaching 
themselves from the ranks and disappeared in the country whose independence 
they had helped to achieve. 

The general reader will find this narrative interesting throughout. Scholars 
however will be disappointed in as much as, with a little more care, the 
book could have been made more serviceable to them. Quotations abound, 
and at times they are overabundant, but the author’s system of references 
is inconsistent and whimsical. At times he gives references in the approved 
scholarly manner, but frequently he merely refers to a diary or memoirs 
without citing the page, or to newspapers without giving a date. Occasionally 
he is satisfied with saying that somebody wrote or said what he quotes, while 
now and then quotation marks ornament the page without the slightest 
indication of sources. 

It seems a farfetched inference that a knowledge of Rochambeau’s instruc- 
tions would have changed the issue of the controversy between General 
Pershing and Clemenceau in 1918; and it is a gratuitous assumption to hold 
that the precedents of the Revolutionary war should have served as a norm 
for relationships in World War I. Moreover the author’s contention is 
weakened by the admission that the French troops were to serve under 
French generals and were not to be scattered. To change the celebration 
of the birth of the Dauphin into a victory ball is an arbitrary twisting of 
evidence. To head a chapter, “French Officers View America,” and then 
limit it to two men is disconcerting. Digressions abound; at times they lead 
the author quite far from his subject, as for example the biographies of some 
of the distinguished personalities in the French forces, or the accounts of the 
fortunes of others in the French Revolution. Despite these strictures on 
obvious limitations of the volume under review historians are indebted to 
Mr. Bonsal for an interesting presentation of a subject hitherto not accorded 


due consideration. 
West Baden College. CuHaArRLEs H. METZGER. 


VerpDIcT ON INpbIA. By Beverley Nichols. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1944. Pp. 304. $2.50. 

Mr. Nichols, a well-known English author, went to India as a cor- 
respondent of Allied Newspapers. After “a long and serious illness,” he stayed 
on “as an independent observer” for a year. Verdict on India, written in a 
very elegant and attractive style, is a series of condemnations of various 
aspects of Indian life. India is identified with “Hindu.” For “Muslim India” 
the author has some sympathy and understanding. Indian mentality, manners, 
customs and costumes, languages, art, literature, music, cinema and the press 
are all exposed and either ridiculed or else summarily condemned. ‘Heil 
Hindu” epitomizes his verdict on Indian Nationalism and its leaders. 
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Hinduism, the ultimate explanation, according to the author, of all these 
damnable aspects of Indian life, is an inhuman and degrading religion, “a 
hotch-potch of the baser passions, sanctified by the Brahmin caste, and 
personified by crowds of ‘gods’ and ‘goddesses’ who are as hideous as the 
instincts which created them” (p. 86). Not a single person in all India could 
be encountered, who would proudly proclaim his Indian nationality, ‘“Civis 
Indianus sum,” but only mutually intolerant and irreconcilable Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsees and what not. Given all this, who would 
expect, the author asks, the foreign government “to quit India” overnight? 

Such sweeping condemnations need for their justification more than the 
author’s personal experiences and observations of a badly interrupted one 
year’s contact with India, his alleged conversations with Indians and con- 
venient quotations from Indian polemical writings. It is hardly fair to 
condemn Hinduism on the basis of a superficial knowledge of popular beliefs 
and practices, to jump from the occurrence of a caste row in a Christian 
church in Madras (account is confusing, p. 11) to the conclusion that it 
“happens all over India in every Christian church,” or to conclude that, 
because the artist the author set out to examine took liberties in the execution 
of a piece of music, Indian music is “almost entirely a matter of improvisation”’ 
and therefore “not a serious art” (p. 152). Similar criticism holds for most of 
Mr. Nichols’ verdicts. 

On the basis of such evidence and prejudices it is not difficult to pass 
judgments on any country. Not that all is well with India and its people; 
they know it only too well. But Mr. Nichols’ condemnations are too hasty, 
superficial and biased to warrant serious consideration. “A completely in- 
dividual expression of a personal point of view” (Foreword) should manifest 
a little of the modesty and circumspection such a view-point would naturally 
carry with it. As it is, the book reminds one too much of Miss Mayo’s Mother 
India. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. Lourpu M. YEDDANAPALLI. 
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Pore Pius XII, Priest AND STATESMAN. By Kees Van Hoek. New York: 
Philosophical Society, 1944. Pp. 106. $2.00. 
From the reading of this book one gets a very detailed view of the career 
of Pope Pius XII, but the writer is carried away at times by enthusiasm over 
his subject and in consequence the book becomes something more than sober 













biography. 

From the evidence however there is no denying that Pope Pius XII seems 
a man of destiny. He had “Pacelli” for nomen and omen; he had the master- 
statesmen, Rampolla and Gasparri, for his guides in diplomacy; he had expert 
knowledge of Canon Law as Secretary of the Commission for Codification 
of Canon Law; he was minutely familiar with developments in the Third 
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Reich as negotiator of the Concordat between the German Government and 
the Apostolic See, and minutely familiar too with affairs in Italy as Secretary 
of State and watchful guardian of the Lateran Treaty. Thereupon on the 
very eve of the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 he was elected 
Supreme Pontiff on the third ballot, unanimously, except for one vote, his own. 

He stands before the world today a white-robed figure, “an El Greco 
portrait come to life,” proclaiming peace through justice. It was his motto 
also as Bishop and Cardinal, opus justitiae pax. 

Fordham University. W. T. TALton. 


Too SMALL a Wor.p: THE Lire OF MOTHER CABRINI. By Theodore 
Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 355. 
$2.50. 

FRANCESCA CABRINI: WITHOUT STAFF oR Scrip. By Lucille Papin Borden. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 395. $2.75. 

On November 13, 1938, Pope Pius XI declared the beatification of Mother 
Francesca Cabrini. She had died only thirteen years before. The half century 
which must customarily intervene between death and the opening of the 
Process was waived. Even Saint Thérése of the Child Jesus did not receive 
her aureole so quickly. On January 11, 1944, Mother Cabrini was canonized. 
The ceremony itself has not yet been held. 

Thousands of persons still living must remember the saint. Many knew 
her, intimately: prelates in Rome, who saw her small black figure slipping 
through Vatican doorways; Colorado coal miners, who received her charity 
from pit-wagons; immigrants in New York’s Little Italy; prisoners in Sing 
Sing; victims of yellow fever in New Orleans; and the mothers of young 
women attending her schools in Panama, in Buenos Aires, in Paris, and 
elsewhere. They laughed with her, they talked with her, and most of them 
were unaware of her spiritual greatness. As Theodore Maynard suggests in 
his title, Mother Cabrini belongs to the whole world. 

Nevertheless, she is the first citizen of the United States to be canonized. 
For that reason, she is a glorious part of the history of Catholicism in 
America; and it is likely that the little chapel of the Blessed Cabrini High 
School in New York City, where her body lies under the altar, will become 
something of a national shrine. 

One may well wish that the earliest biography of Mother Cabrini had 
come from the pen of an Henri Ghéon or a Franz Werfel. Nevertheless, 
one should be grateful that the facts of her life at least have been assembled 
carefully and intelligently by Theodore Maynard, particularly since his 
scholarship well qualifies him to amplify the social and economic background 


of her work in this country. 
Too Small a World is another Maynard book which will meet the reader’s 
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expectations and will not exceed them. It is straightforward chronicle, inter- 
spersed with dialogue, fortified with facts and statistics. Although it mentions 
miracles, it focuses attention consistently upon the natural virtues of the saint. 
These virtues are for the most part characteristic also of Mother Cabrini’s 
adopted country. Perhaps therein lies a “natural” explanation of her amazing 
success in the United States. For the American saint lived a life of restless, 
ceaseless activity in a country where activity above all else is held in reverence. 
“Work, Cabrini, work,” the Pope had said to her; and following his command 
enthusiastically, she has won a place in the long list of those workers who 
have shaped American civilization. In a land which boasts that all men 
should be free, Mother Cabrini labored to free those who had never tasted 
freedom—the despised Italians, so many thousands of whom rest in nameless 
graves wherever our railroads go. In a country whose “manifest destiny” 
seemed to be rapid expansion, Mother Cabrini expanded with the land. 
Wherever she passed, schools, orphanages and hospitals sprang up like mush- 
rooms after a night’s rain. When she died, sixty-seven foundations were flour- 
ishing on three continents, and the membership of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart had grown from seven nuns to fifteen hundred. 

Theodore Maynard makes no attempt to penetrate into the spiritual life 
of his subject. He states frankly that Mother Cabrini kept her personal 
friendship with God to herself, that even her closest associates received only 
an occasional glimpse of that intimacy. The saint whom he presents to us is, 
therefore, the saint who was known to her friends and acquaintances—a 
fragile but dynamic little person involved in the practical affairs of founding 
her institutions and maintaining them. 

One fancies that this is the way Mother Cabrini would prefer it. Certainly 
she rebels violently against the efforts of Mrs. Borden to transform her into 
a plaster saint. In this second biography, Francesca as a little girl strikes 
every pietistic pose known to the old-fashioned hagiographer. Indeed, the 
first third of the book is largely a struggle between Mother Cabrini and 
Mrs. Borden, the former wishing to be herself and the latter determined to 
torce a halo onto the Italian child’s head. One feels, moreover, that the 
halo is not pure gold. In the end, Mother Cabrini wins. The plaster saint 
comes to life; and the reader, who has begun to be interested at the moment 
of her arrival in New Orleans, ends by joining her in a dramatic winter 
trip across the Andes. One cannot find fault with Mrs. Borden’s vivid and 
entertaining descriptions of scenery. 

However, it is difficult to have faith in an author who is sometimes hazy, 
sometimes irrelevant, and often inaccurate. For instance, only by turning 
from Mrs. Borden’s book to Mr. Maynard’s can the reader understand the 
exact religious status of Signora Tondini and her associates, or the evolution 
of the name “Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart,” or the reason Mother 
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Cabrini refused to admit illegitimate children into her Argentine school, or 
the cause of the distasteful lawsuit prosecuted in Rome. One is surprised 
to learn that Mother Cabrini was born in 1850, that she made her first 
voyage to America in 1889, and that she was “only thirty” at the time. Even 
more surprising is the discovery that she saw her first seagull when she crossed 
the Atlantic for the fourth time. No more accurate are the irrelevancies in 
the book. It is disconcerting to learn that Alaska is a land where the people 
live in igloos; that the peaceful Coeur d’Alenes (whom Father DeSmet called 
the “best and most industrious Indians in the Rocky Mountains”) are 
the most savage of Indian tribes, that the Mormons abandoned polygamy in 
order to dig for gold. Of a much more serious nature is the passage in 
which Mrs. Borden attributes to Saint Luke the words of our Lord concern- 
ing divorce! 

These two books, no doubt, fill a need. Through them, many of us will 
come to know Mother Cabrini better than we have known her in the past. 
Let us hope, however, that a definitive life will yet be written by someone of 
penetrating spiritual insight and excellent craftsmanship. 

Marymount College. HELENE MaGareT. 


Tue Curé or La Courneuve. L’Abbé Jean Edouard Lamy. By Senator 
Helena Concannon, M.A., D. Litt. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 1944. 
Pp. xvi, 144. 5/-. 

One had not read many pages of this short biography without turning back 
to look for ecclesiastical approbation for its publication, which though not 
required for a lay writer could well be expected in the case of the life of such 
an amazing lover of God and familiar friend of God’s Mother and the holy 
angels. But rest easy, for the book bears the Jmprimatur of His Excellency, 
Most Reverend: John C. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin, who also con- 
tributes an enlightening preface. 

Jean Edouard Lamy (1853-1931) was born at Le Pailly, in the Haute- 
Marne. The pen-picture the author makes of the boyhood and young days 
of the future Curé of the poor parish near Paris, and of the family and village 
life, is almost idyllic. These small-farmers and brandy-growers were Catholic 
in the most wholesome tradition, from the core, and in lively, contented 
practice. Jean Edouard was a normal boy of his day and place: “He liked 
nothing better than to go on poaching expeditions with his cousins from Violot, 
either in the woods there for wild boar, or for crayfish in the rigidly 
‘preserved’ ponds.” 

On his First Communion Day Jean Edouard felt the first call to the 
priesthood. His parents approved, and began to save for the seminary fees. 
But in August, 1869, when the boy had just turned sixteen, a fire destroyed 
the Lamy home and most of their possessions. After five years to help in 
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rebuilding the home and fortunes, his military service followed, 1875 to 1878. 
In spite of a lung affection and a right eye nearly blinded, the ex-soldier 
again went to work on the home farm for a year. He still wished to be a 
priest, but was without funds for tuition; no seminary could find room for 
an applicant of no means, twenty-six years old. 

At length, Jean Edouard was engaged by the Oblate Fathers to assist 
in managing their “Youth Institute” at Troyes. He was not to join the 
Oblates, but for his services through fifteen years Lamy would be educated 
in private study and his ordination obtained. He agreed, went to work, and 
after incredible pains was ordained on December 12, 1886. He continued to 
keep his bargain with the Oblate Fathers until he had completed thirteeen 
of the fifteen years; then—it is easy to believe—his health broke. From this 
to his death Pére Lamy was never robust, but through all those years, to his 
seventy-eighth, he performed a robust man’s duties with magnificent charity 
to the poor and afflicted. 

It would seem that this last sentence were enough to sum up the rest 
of Pére Lamy’s career. That is fairly the truth about his external life as a 
devoted priest among wretched people in the poorest of parishes, and is much 
indeed to say. But the whole truth must include the more astonishing 
thing—Peére Lamy of the vie mystique. In Lamy’s case, however, that phrase 
is no mere pious cliché, for he conforms to the accepted meaning, I think, 
only in the broadest way: he was far from “starry-eyed.”” As Archbishop 
McQuaid says, “In outward appearances this old priest was like a thousand 
others whom we may see in the towns or countryside of France.” For the 
special sense of it, I despair to show it in any brief way. Senator Concannon’s 
biography does show it by a kind of cumulative and increasingly convincing 
effect. 

Jean Edouard Lamy was himself reporter to his friends (among them M. 
Jacques Maritain) of the intimate associations he held with the Archangel 
Gabriel, his own guardian angel, and other angels; with St. Joseph, who 
bade him “Be a priest ; and become a good one!” And ever so often with Our 


Lady and her divine Son. 


In after years those who knew Pére Lamy best. . 
say in the most casual way: “The Blessed Virgin told me recently,” or “A good angel 
promised me”; and they even enjoyed the consternation such offhand references to 


his heavenly visitors caused to newcomers to his circle. 

Indeed it is not without understandable strain on the most willing credulity 
that one reads the following, a part of Pére Lamy’s narrative of Our Lady’s 
famous appearance to him at Mass, at Gray, September 9, 1909; as related 


in this book: . 


. got accustomed to hear him 





And now, to the astonished eyes of the priest at the altar, it was revealed that Our 
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Lady had not come alone. Lucifer had followed her—as if to show, Pére Lamy pointed 
out afterwards, that “if you let her pass you by, you will find the adversary behind 
her.” The appearance of the Prince of Darkness, however, called for a question from 
the Blessed Virgin. “Is it you?’’ To which he answered: “I have the Father’s permis- 
sion.” Her response to this was another question: “Do you know how to obey the 
Father?” 

It is now in order to ask one’s own questions—and I mean, of course, 
respectfully. Was Pére Lamy insane? If he was not, was he, then, a rogue? 
If he was neither insane nor a rogue, he was both sincere and genuine in his 
utter simplicity. No one ever found evidence of insanity or roguery in Pére 
Lamy; he was rationally consistent in everything; chicanery over so long a 
life must have betrayed itself at length. 

Senator Concannon thus concludes her Introduction: “‘. . . [these pages] 
are inspired by the desire to spread the message which, as the writer believes 
(subject to the verdict of Holy Church) the Mother of God herself entrusted 
to the humble old priest: Her call to Penance and Prayer for the salvation 
of the world.” By reading these pages in that spirit, anyone of good will may 
accept the message. 

Fordham University. Rospert E. HoLianp. 


“cc 


FATHER THEOBALD MATHEW. By Rev. Patrick Rogers. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1945. Pp. xxiii, 168. $2.50. 


Fifty years ago there were in America many Father Mathew Temperance 
Societies and perhaps some still exist. The national law of prohibition, awaken- 
ing hopes of total abstinence, disbanded temperance organizations and un- 
happily increased the drink evil. Father Mathew began his crusade by the 
conversion of the individual, not by State dictation. A marvelous apostle 
himself, he followed the example of Christ’s Apostles. 

Father Rogers gives us in Father Theobald Mathew, Apostle of Tem- 
perance, an attractive life of this zealous Irish Capuchin. The author has 
covered well the historical sources of which he prints a full bibliography. The 
Rt. Rev. David Mathew, auxiliary Bishop of Westminster, tells in an in- 
troduction the family history of the Mathews. The work is also illustrated 
and indexed and carefully documented throughout. 

Americans have reason to be especially interested in Father Mathew’s 
life. “Inspiration” for temperance movements ‘“‘came from the United States 
of America where temperance societies had been in existence since the last 
decade of the eighteenth century” (p. 31). Father Rogers traces the history 
of the movement and narrates the call of Father Mathew, which resulted 
in total abstinence pledges in Ireland, England and America, where he spent 
almost two years, December 1849 to November 1851. The number of those 
who took the pledges from Father Mathew are stated in detail and are almost 
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unbelievably large. The famine years in Ireland, which are described in all 
their horror by Father Rogers, destroyed in large part the fruitful apostolate 
of Father Mathew. 

American readers, who will follow with great interest the apostle’s travel 
in the States, where he is recorded to have received 600,000 pledges during 
his short stay, will share in the regret of the author that “the diary of Father 
Mathew’s American tour cannot now be discovered.” Yet the details of 
America that survive from other sources are replete with interest. We join 
in the hope of the author that the members of the Capuchin order will give 
an account of the spiritual and religious life of their great apostle. Father 
Rogers, confining himself to objective features, has given his readers eloquent 
facts sufficient to canonize Father Mathew in their hearts. 

Fordham University. F. P. DonNNELLY. 


LITERATURE 


TuirTY Poems. By Thomas Merton. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, 

1944. Pp. 24. $1.00. 

Robert Bridges once remarked that Gerard Hopkins’ “Wreck of the 
Deutschland” lay in the very forefront of that poet’s work “like a great 
dragon folded in the gate to forbid all entrance.’”’ With much less terrifying 
effect Father Merton has allowed the only thoroughly enigmatical piece among 
his thirty poems to stand first—all but barring the way to twenty-nine ulterior 
delights. Once the intrepid reader has crossed that rocky sill, all is well, or 
nearly so. 

The allusion at this point to the Hopkins piece is not entirely inept, for 
Father Merton’s poetic talent has been more than a little shaped by the great 
Jesuit. This becomes clear even to a casual reader of these offerings, rather 
shallowly from the fact that one of the poems, “The Blessed Virgin Mary 
Compared to a Window,” is an undisguised sequel to one of the Englishman’s 
greatest masterpieces, and that another, “The Holy Sacrament of the Altar,” 
is heavily in debt to the same poet’s ““The Habit of Perfection”; more im- 
pressively from the quality of the diction, the fondness for compounded 
adjectives and nouns, and the Saxon flavor of the speech. 

Here are thirty poems covering a wide range of thought and feeling, from 
the rapturous lyricism of ‘“The Communion” through the quiet bitterness 
of “Iphigenia: Politics,” a parable of decorous and diabolic diplomacy, to the 
unforgettably moving, virile pathos of “For My Brother: Reported Missing 
in Action, 1943.” The poet’s seclusion as a Trappist monk at Gethsemani in 
Kentucky has served only to intensify his reaction to the miseries of our world. 
“The Night Train” is filled with the nameless horrors that rode over Europe 
on the eve of the present catastrophe, while part four of “An Argument: 
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Of the Passion of Christ” bursts into furious despair over the blindness of the 
world’s rulers, whose 










. » + querulous and feeble cries 
Drown stronger voices, and whose eyes 
Will let no light of lances in: 

They still will clamor for a sign! 







Far from these dolorous extrospections is “Ariadne at the Labyrinth,” this 
reviewer's favorite among the thirty, a gorgeous conceit figuring the con- 
templative soul which can afford to be patient while “dancing citizens fly like 
little flags” 












For in the Caribbean midnight 
Of her wild and gentle wisdom, she foreknows 
And solves the maze’s cruel algebra. 











It is hardly necessary to point out that the marine images of this poem are 
exquisitely calculated to frame the Cretan allegory. Then there is ‘The 
Messenger,” a miraculously fresh Spring piece full of Gabriel and flowers and 
the humble human pride that flows from the Incarnation. 

Thomas Merton is unqualifiedly a modern poet both in feeling and in 
technique. Only one of the poems embarks upon classical rhyming, and even 
there the poet gets restless before the end and rhymes falsely an astonishing 
number of times. Much of the imagery, too, has a glassy, Sitwellian quality 
which tends to give the verse textural sophistication. But he is a genuine poet 
and no mere rhetorician. As a matter of fact, more uninhibited indulgence 
in rhetoric might have made his work easier to read. But that commodity 
is the béte noire of modern poetry. (One thinks today with an increasing 
nostalgia of the old poets who discoursed shamelessly, ambled amiably, and 
said their say; who thought Pegasus not above and beyond an occasional 
jogging spell.) For the Imagists and Symbolists and Benedetto Croce have 
had no mean triumph. Everything must be quintessentially poetic ; and discursive 
apparatus is stubborn stuff. What is far more significant is that Thomas 
Merton is a modern religious poet who is almost completely free from that 
Ritualistic sacramentalism which, after Francis Thompson had exhausted its 
possibilities, has lingered on to torture us. Many will be delighted to find that 
in Father Merton the voice of Trappist silence not only speaks but sings. 
And not in any ftonus antiquus. 

Houlton, Maine. 




























DANIEL J. HONAN. 






Wuo WALK IN Prive. By Helene Magaret. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1945. Pp. 280. $2.50. 
Against the background of the death of the French Monarchy and the 
birth of the American Republic, Helene Magaret’s novel traces the conver- 
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sion of a wealthy young colonial aristocrat to democracy and his attendant 
intellectual growth from skepticism and confusion to conviction and clarity. 

Antoine Dejean, nineteen, arrogant, cruel, libertine, a devotee of Voltaire 
and the Enlightenment, possesses all the hateful qualities of the story-book 
nobility. Following his own escape and that of his two sisters from France, 
Antoine returns to his family’s lucrative plantation on Saint Dominique and 
there resumes for a time the languid, dissolute life he left at Paris. An adul- 
terous affair with the low-born Eugenie Charot who “had attained an age 
which is peculiarly attractive to very young men: That is, she had acquired 
the wisdom of maturity without having lost the beauty of youth” (p. 54) 
and the unprovoked slaying of his father’s faithful slave are the immediate 
causes of his sudden departure from the island and his emigration to America 
where he comes to learn of and to accept common equality and freedom and 
to return with penitent heart to the religion he had forsworn in more 
affluent days. All the stock types are included in this period piece: the 
shrewd and faithful maidservant, the avaricious political chameleon, the 
selfish and health-riddled parents, the sisters of supposedly contrasting temper- 
aments, the generous and universally wronged blacks. Incidentally, in deference 
to contemporary preoccupation with the Semitic question, the authoress makes 
a rather incongruous appeal for tolerance in the person of M. Roschein, the 
charitable but abused Jewish broker, who, though introduced only briefly 
in the Paris Episode (Part I, Chapter I), makes a winged appearance in a 
small shack on the banks of the Ohio (Part III, Chapter I1) to save our 
hero’s life. 

Miss Magaret’s book cannot be regarded as a noteworthy contribution to 
modern fiction. Its overall technique is too unimaginative; its causality, too 


fantastic; its characters, too poorly individuated. 
New York City. Rospert R. RayMo. 


A Survey or CaTHOLic LITERATURE. By Stephen J. Brown, S. J., and 
Thomas McDermott. (Science and Culture Series.) Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. ix, 249. $2.50. 

According to the General Editor, Fr. Joseph Husslein, S. J., this is the 
first published review of the whole of Catholic literature from the earliest 
Fathers down to our own day. An amazing number of writers of Catholic 
poetry and prose from each of the five continents and Oceania has been ap- 
praised and a representation of every literary epoch since the advent of 
Christianity has been recorded. 

The authors, the Reverend Stephen J. Brown, S. J., “a veteran Dublin 
librarian and bibliophile of acknowledged merit” and Mr. Thomas Mc- 
Dermott, for years connected with the Bruce Publishing Company, to whom 
“is due the ultimate development of the important section on The United 
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States, Canada, South America, Mexico, and Central America,” have aimed 
“to give some indications of how the Catholic spirit has manifested itself” 
in the literature of specific language groups or nationalities. The result is an 
almost complete compendium of “‘all that is best in the magnificent inheritance” 
to which “every Catholic everywhere is rightful heir.” 

In Chapter I, the field is surveyed from the New Testament period, 
through the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, the Fathers of the Church, 
down the two great streams of Christian literature, Latin and Greek, through 
the “Dark Ages” and succeeding centuries to the present. ‘The authors take 
the word literature in its “broad but quite legitimate sense” to mean “the 
expression of human thought through the written word.” ‘Thus any book of 
permanent value, regardless of subject matter, has come within their province. 
A general estimate of the bulk of this contribution might be gauged from the 
fact that the Central Catholic Library in Dublin now contains 30,000 works 
of Catholic literature which will increase to 50,000 if acquisition is made of 
all the desirable books on their compiled lists. 

The remainder of the book is divided into four parts. From the point 
of view of literary, human, and historical interest, Part I traces progression 
from the Beginnings to the Renaissance; the interim between the Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution; and the Nineteenth Century. Part II, “Ages 
of Faith,” treats of Medieval, Old English, Scottish and Old Irish literature. 
The wealth of references in this section indicates the “overflowing of the 
most definite and spontaneous testimony to the religious faith of our fore- 
fathers” between the eleventh and the sixteenth century. The authors stress 
the “great corpus” of literature of medieval Wales because “no one could sus- 
pect this from a reading of the article on Welsh literature in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, fourteenth edition.” Justice is given the vernacular Christian 
literature of Ireland, that country in which “alone of all Western Europe 
the native culture met the Latin tradition of the Church on equal terms.” 

Part III considers the literature of Latin America, Canada and the United 
States. In 1539, the first book from a press set up on the American Conti- 
nent was published. It was Bishop Zumarragas’ Doctrina Breve, an out- 
line of Christianity in Spanish and Mexican. By the end of the century, 
234 books had issued from the Mexican press. An exhaustive list of writ- 
ings testify to the Catholic culture that has characterized every country of 
Central and Latin America from colonial times to the present day. ‘The 
quotation from Dr. Edwin Ryan (p. 94) could be applied to nearly every 
other country in South America: “We may say without exaggeration that 
but for the Church there would have been no cultural life in Chile at all. 
Every name that can be cited in connection with higher pursuits designates 
either an ecclesiastic or a person trained by ecclesiastics.” Dr. Richard Garnett 
of the British museum, in Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography, pp. 129- 
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130, had written: “South America was for nearly three centuries [presumably 
from c. 1530 to 1830] a desert for literature.” The authors comment: 
“Perhaps if Dr. Garnett had had before him the twelve thousand names in 
Raymond L. Grismer’s Indice de doce mil autores hispano-americanos (New 
York: Wilson Co., 1940), he might have thought otherwise.” 

The greater part of the chapter on Canada is given to an appreciation of 
the literature of the French-Canadians, who are “homogeneous culturally 
as well as racially.” Their belles-lettres and religious literature “give evi- 
dence of intense intellectual activity in Canada.” ‘It would be easy to 
quote a long series of names of newspapers and magazines appearing not only 
in the province of Quebec but all over Canada. .. . Many of these are dailies, 
whereas there is not a single Catholic English daily in all North America.” 

In discussing the literature of the United States, the authors design merely 
“to uncover the foundations and outline the superstructure.” They believe 
that “there is a Catholic literary presence in America but still not an atmos- 
phere”; that “the meager returns from writing Catholic literature have turned 
many of our ablest writers away from us”; that “our Catholic schools are not 
making a sufficient contribution to the development of a Catholic culture and 
literature in America,” owing to the fact perhaps of “their scant success 
in imparting the Catholic way of thought in addition to the Catholic way of 
life.’ Granting that we have “isolated figures of literary greatness,” they 
maintain that we have no communal literary life or organism, no Catholic 


revival, only an emergence. ‘To elevate western civilization and the rising 
culture to Christianity and Christ, American Catholic literature must have 
spiritual and literary greatness; literary greatness to attract and to win, 
for without it the written word, regardless of what it has to say, will be 
ignored, spiritual greatness to secure and inflame, for with it American Catho- 


lic literature will endure and prevail.” 
Part IV evaluates the Revival in Europe and the Catholic literature that 


has flowered in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, China, and 
Japan. In France a large proportion of the leading writers are Catholic 
and the works of many have been crowned by the French Academy. In 1931 
the Abbé Clavet could write: “Le livre catholique a conquis le public et 
les éditeurs.” In England the contemporary revival which is to a large 
extent the work of laymen now “far transcends not only the narrow bounds 
of the Catholic community in England but even the bounds of England itself.” 
Although there are plenty of contemporary Catholic writers of Ireland listed, 
little has been said about what is usually termed the Irish literary revival. 
“The fact is that apart from its one authentic and distinguished poet, the 
late W. B. Yeats, it would hardly count.” 

The Epilogue augurs well for the future: “Finally, nothing is more re- 
markable than the sterling Catholic spirit of nearly all the leading Catholic 
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writers of the day. It takes full account of the spirit of the times without 
being warped by its aberrations.” Appendix A lists achievements of the co- 
operative effort, such as series, encyclopedias, dictionaries and indexes. “The 
word ‘encyclopedia’ which for many in the eighteenth century spelled the final 
intellectual defeat of Christianity has now become a splendid instrument of 
Catholic truth.” Appendix B is a Supplement to Irish Literature. The use- 
fulness of this book is increased by the bibliographical and reference lists ap- 
pended to each chapter and the index which includes nearly every writer 
mentioned. 

Criticism of omissions has been forestalled by the authors’ objective “to 
outline” rather than “to include all the beacons and candles of Catholic 
literature in America.” We might question the absence of the name of Georges 
Bernanos in the discussion of French novelists; and that of Don Luigi Sturzo 
in the section on Modern Italy. One statement on page 141 seems mislead- 
ing: “The late William Lyon Phelps rarely, if at all, wrote on Catholic 
themes, but he was a Catholic who wrote very praiseworthy essays.” 

However, as it is, this Survey is a masterpiece. Painstaking scholarship, 
comprehensiveness and superior literary judgment make it an invaluable asset 
in the spread of Catholic culture. To the librarian and teacher, it offers 
assistance in about every phase of intellectual activity; and to the scholar, it 
opens up new fields for exploration. 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHER GRACE. 


SHADOWS Over ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Constance Julian. (Science and 
Culture Series.) Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 96. 
$1.50. 

In the prologue, Father Joseph Husslein, S. J., introduces ‘“‘a series of un- 
usual studies of striking literary personalities, considered from profoundly 
human angles” by the Australian convert author. The purport of these essays 
is an important one—to show the working out of the Reformation’s melancholy 
consequences upon English and American writers. This has been done with 
vigor and understanding, revealing that Miss Julian has read widely and 
penetratingly into the lives and literature of her authors. However, the reader 
often wishes that she had pruned some of her pages of their wordiness and 
stylistic exuberances. 

The shadows over English literature result from the rejection of the 
Faith and its tradition and the rise of Calvinism, which left its blight upon 
Protestant thought down to the present day. The first victim of this im- 
poverishment which Miss Julian presents is William Cowper, who lived 
in an age from which “the vision splendid” had passed, when the Church 
of England, “tired with two centuries of religious strife, had fallen into a 
polite lethargy . . . had removed religion from common life; it did not touch 
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the heart, nor gratify the longings of the soul to penetrate beyond the veil of 
its mortality.” Had Cowper’s life been fortified by the sacraments and consoled 
by the love of Mary, much of his poetry, no doubt, would not be darkened 
by the note of despair. Perhaps, too, the “wonder boy,” Thomas Chatterton, 
who left his confession of faith: “The Church of Rome is certainly the True 
Church,” would not have ended his life at eighteen had he not had the 
misfortune to be born in a generation in which the aftermath of the Reforma- 
tion “embodied itself in a peculiarly unlovely, unromantic, and often 
hypocritical type of mind.” In Coleridge we have “the saddest case of all.” 
Realizing that something had gone wrong with England’s soul, “he strove 
to find a remedy for her spiritual amaurosis.” Since he sought to inaugurate 
in The Established Church a virile faith, perhaps “through him and his 
influence on Newman, no little was contributed in the next generation toward 
that second spring which was to break over England in the return of so 
many brilliant and learned minds to the Catholic Church.” 

“Flashes of sunlight” in the lives of Swinburne and Keats are seen to 
emanate from their appreciation of things Catholic: The Cathedrals of 
Europe, in the case of Swinburne; the influence of Dante, in that of Keats. 
A different life is envisaged for Rossetti had not his early attraction to 
religion eventually given place to the sensuous life of his day. We lament 
“the truly Catholic soul” of the Australian, Adam Lindsay Gordon, who, 
subsisting on negations of faith, became ‘‘a broken singer,” instead of “a poet 
of man’s return to God.”’ We see what a price Arnold Bennett paid for his 
fame. His wife wrote: “His heart rejected systematically all trace of religious 
impulse—yet at heart he was a Christian. He fought with himself not to 
appear to be a Christian.” 

The shadow of the Reformation is traced through the New England 
School of writers. Of these, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Wendell 
Holmes intuited more the meaning of Catholic Faith and so are still treasured. 
But over their light, the penumbra of doubt and confused thought deepened 
in the writings of Dreiser, Lewis and Anderson. 

In the chapter “Recapturing the Songs of Sion,” the author writes under- 
standingly of Francis Thompson’s “living paradox of peace with pain.” 
In her final essay, “The Brightening of a Second Spring,” the gloom is 
lifted as we again wonder reverently at all the grace and wisdom that God 
gave to John Henry Newman. 

To support her thesis, Miss Julian makes several quotations from the 
judgment of the non-Catholic Arthur Machen: 


“Literature is the expression, through the aesthetic medium of words, of the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, and that which is in any way out of harmony with those 
dogmas is not literature . . . I tell you that unless you have assimilated the final 
dogmas—the eternal truths upon which they rest, consciously, if you please, but sub- 
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consciously of necessity—you can never write literature however clever and amusing 
you are.” 


This book is but a part of the Australian convert’s “campaign to have 
Catholicism rule poets and writers—and man at large—that each may attain 


their fullest flowering.” 
College of New Rochelle. MorTHER GRACE. 


ENGLISH Domestic or HomiLetic Tracepy, 1575 to 1642. By Henry 
Hitch Adams. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 
228. $2.50. 

In this Columbia University doctoral thesis, Mr. Adams attempts to give 
an account of English domestic tragedy and to interpret it, as his title implies, 
as homiletic tragedy. The interpretation was suggested, it seems, by certain 
recent works on the period to which Mr. Adams alludes. It is unfortunate 
that he did not confine himself to a history of Renaissance domestic tragedy 
and to a statement and a discussion of the general and particular problems 
which it raises. He might have found some valuable suggestions, for example, 
and a considerable amount of research, in Professor C. J. Sisson’s Lost Plays 
of Shakespeare’s Age, 1936, of which he was apparently unaware. 

The viewpoint he adopts in his treatment of this material is that the stories 
of these plays ‘‘served the same purpose as the exempla of the sermons, 
preached every Sunday in every parish church” (p. 6). There are, therefore, 
introductory chapters on “Popular Theology,” ‘“Nondramatic Literature,” 
and “Morality Plays.” In the first of these, theology must be taken in a 
very loose sense; here and elsewhere Mr. Adams assumes that there was 
a greater uniformity of belief about such a matter as Providence than the 
literature of the age warrants. Apparently he recognized that his play- 
wrights avoided this topic; Providence, he writes, “is seldom labeled,” and 
his chapter on “Nondramatic Literature” is offered as aiding “in the recog- 
nition and identification of the real homiletic interests of the dramatists as 
expressed in the domestic tragedies” (p. 26). It is in keeping with his inter- 
pretation, that ‘““These dramas appealed to the same type of audience and to 
the same interests and prejudices as did the morality plays” (p. 6), that 
he writes a chapter on “Morality Plays.”’ In five successive chapters he deals 
more directly with his material, and in a final chapter he presents his con- 
clusions. The book has a bibliography and an index. 

Though the dramatist who dominated the Elizabethan stage did not ex- 
emplify the didactic function, it is a concept that did not want proponents. 
That they made domestic tragedy their peculiar property and vehicle, how- 
ever, is doubtful; the most vociferous, Jonson, wrote with Dekker the early 
and lost Page of Plymouth, and, as far as we know, no others. It is again 
rather improbable that some Elizabethan dramatists were on the way to 
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anticipate Mr. Shaw’s prophecy, that the stage would replace the pulpit. 
The “popular theology” of these domestic tragedies apparently cost the 
dramatists no particular pains, by contrast with the studied moralizing of 
Jonson and Chapman. Its sources are perhaps not to be found in moral 
documents, such as sermon literature, or even in the serious intention of the 
playwrights, but rather in common and accepted ideas. ‘That some of these 
may even have occurred to the historical characters on whose notorious 
crimes domestic tragedies were sometimes based is a point worth weighing 
carefully. Surely to go to St. Thomas for the distinction between mortal 
and venial sin (through part of Miss Campbell’s citation and curious and 
unauthoritative explanation), or to an anonymous sermon for the division of 
“mankind into three classes, ungodly men, sinners, and scorners”’ (p. 9), 
is not a very imaginative use of scholarship. From the employment of con- 
ventional and accepted morality in the treatment of these subjects it does not 
of necessity follow that the dramatist was concerned with preaching it rather 
than with telling the sensational story. One is more inclined to see the 
dramatist as a preacher in a play like Heywood’s 4 Woman Killed With 
Kindness which raises at the end a point that is novel and contrary to the 
usual literary presentation of cuckoldry. 
Fordham University. RicHARD H. PERKINSON. 


THE ELIZABETHAN Wor .p Picture. By E. M. W. Tillyard. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. viii, 108. $1.75. 

The Elizabethan World Picture, Dr. Tillyard writes in his preface, is 
meant for “the ordinary reader not the specialist.” It is an offshoot of a 
larger work on Shakespeare’s Histories, specifically of an initial chapter on the 
concept of political order. The author’s object “ is to extract and expound 
the most ordinary beliefs about the constitution of the world as pictured 
in the Elizabethan age and thought and through this exposition to help the 
ordinary reader to understand and to enjoy the great writers of the age” 
(p. vi). I wish that Dr. Tillyard had not felt it unnecessary to supply refer- 
ences beyond those in his four pages of notes; it is not always easy to recollect, 
for instance, or even to find out, just where a quotation occurs in Hooker’s 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 

In justice to Dr. Tillyard, it is important to keep his purpose in mind, 
for his path goes into fields that are difficult and about which there is some 
diversity of opinion. He insists that the Renaissance did not erect a great 
wall on its farther boundary, wherever that may have been, to shut out the 
Middle Ages; the Medieval concept of an ordered and a highly organized 
universe, he argues, was generally accepted in the Renaissance, though not 
without simplification, but its existence soon became precarious (pp. 4-6). 
Much remains to be done about the transitional character of the age, and 
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to it, in the complex process of the emergence of new ideas, might be partially 
attributed the use and the persistence of the traditional concept Dr. Tillyard 
discusses. He believes that “The Elizabethan pictured the universal order 
under three main forms: a chain, a series of corresponding planes, and a 
dance” (p. 23). Most of his little book is taken up with a presentation, 
with representative though not exhaustive illustrations, of these three pic- 
tures. This he does effectively and with clarity. Since he confines himself 
to what he considers the accepted or orthodox Elizabethan viewpoint, he 
does not provide an altogether adequate impression of the perplexity and 
richness of the thought of the period which saw the weakening of the concept 
he considers. His work itself, nevertheless, is valuable, and it is not devoid 
of provocative suggestions. Dr. Tillyard writes well and out of an exten- 
sive fund of knowledge; and as he clearly indicates in his preface, he is 
among the British scholars who do not regard English scholarship as more 


or less insular. 
Fordham University. RicHARD H. PERKINSON. 


Port To Port. A TrREAsuRY OF GOLDEN CRITICISM. Edited by Houston 
Peterson and William S. Lynch. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 
Pp. xxviii, 368. $3.50. 

It is an unhoped for pleasure to find an anthology of poetry which is both 
fresh and fascinating, novel and nugatory. A suspicious third title to the 
volume, “‘Great poems about great poets,” tends to mislead in advance: the 
reader expects mere elegy or flattery, the woeful words of a wake on Parnas- 
_ sus, a tipped hat on the street or the viscous vanity of a literary tea. The 

editors have been careful to avoid the banal, however. As they say in a 
pleasant preface: ‘““We have put aside scores of poems that are fairly good in 
their way, for the laurels they proffer would fit almost any brow, the cypress 
they describe would adorn almost any grave.” 

The work of the two professors at Cooper Union has been done with 
executive excellence. They have allowed the poets to talk about their friends 
—contemporaries or revered ancestors—and about their craft—the matter of 
poetry and its priceless worth. The procession of speakers is arranged smooth- 
ly, so effectively that the labor which went into the compilation is almost 
forgotten as the pages turn. 

The preface is a challenge. It is claimed that most of the poems will send 
the reader back to the poets whose names are commemorated, and so they 
do, to our emotional advantage. It is claimed, also, that “these selections form 
a kind of history of taste as they record the poetic judgment of contemporary 
on contemporary, or of one generation on another,” and the pattern so un- 


rolls, to our critical satisfaction. 
In arrangement, the anthology has eight sections, recording poetic enthusi- 
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asm for and opinion on the Greek and Roman classics, the medieval period, 
the renaissance down to the English civil war, the age of Milton, the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, romanticism, the later nineteenth 
century, and modern times since 1890. It is only in this awkward division 
of the sun dial that the book has any dubious markings. There can be no 
quarrel, however, with the selections. The familiar and the unexpected are 
here: Lionel Johnson on Lucretius, Pope on Horace; Keats and Longfellow 
on Dante; Skelton and Hillyer on Chaucer; Horace Gregory on Skelton; 
Spenser and Raleigh on each other. The major figures are chorused by large 
numbers: Davies, Jonson, Milton, Johnson, Landor, Keats, Browning, Mere- 
dith and Hardy bow to Shakespeare; Marvell, Dryden, Wordsworth, Long- 
fellow and Tennyson speak of Milton; Parnell, Gay, Cowper and Allen 
Tate are kind to Pope; Browning, Rossetti, Hardy and Elinor Wylie are 
lyrical about Shelley, and Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Browning, Rossetti, Amy 
Lowell and Karl Shapiro about Keats. Refreshing are the scattered poems 
by T. S. Jones on George Herbert, Richard Crashaw and Henry Vaughan, 
Yeats’s epitaph on Swift, Edmund Blunden’s lines on the Wartons, Emily 
Dickinson on E. B. Browning, W. H. Auden on Edward Lear, Joyce Kilmer 
on Lionel Johnson, Norreys O’Connor on Francis Ledwidge and Chris- 
topher Morley on Austin Dobson. ‘The compilation is indeed a treasury 
for those who love poetry, and inspiring refreshment for those who may have 
found it disappointing in late years. 


Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 





ALEXANDER Pope. A List of Critical Studies Published from 1895 to 1944. 
By James Edward Tobin. New York: Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service 
Co., 1945. Pp. 30. $0.75. 


Fully half a century ago the poet Austin Dobson wrote, apropos of 


Alexander Pope, 


Today, methinks, we touch 
The Work too little, and the Man too much. 


Meter, or his own more or less willing acquiescence in contemporary opinion, 
forbade Dobson’s saying that the “touch,” as a rule, was unfriendly and 
depreciatory. In many quarters even now opinion has undergone no correction. 
Yet one might suppose, even if Dobson’s words had dropped unremembered 
into the stream of criticism, that in such a heyday of scholarship as ours, 
free and rational inquiry would of itself have reexamined the seeming enigma 
of Pope. 

Here and there, however, the renaissance of interest in all eighteenth 
century matters which set in subsequent to the conclusion of World War I, 
and its shattering effects upon nineteenth century prejudices and assumptions, 
has extended to the foremost poet of that older time. Many arbitrary dicta 
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have been discredited, and the foundations for a rehabilitation in public 
opinion of Pope, both the poet and the man, have been surely laid. 

Unfortunately these renewed inquiries have not as yet been sufficiently 
obvious to many. Consequently, as one of the leaders in the movement, 
Professor Tobin has performed a task of singular usefulness in his admirably 
compiled Alexander Pope: A List of Critical Studies Published from 1895 
to 1944. Even seasoned scholars will be impressed by the amount of evidence 
here so clearly and conveniently assembled of recent developments in one of 
the most important fields of modern literary study. The arrangement by 
topics of the more than four hundred items of the bibliography should 
facilitate as well as encourage renewed study of a great poet too long 
neglected by posterity to its no small loss. 

University of Pennsylvania. ToHN C. MENDENHALL. 


THE GERMAN CATHOLIC EsTIMATE OF GOETHE (1790-1939). A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of the Relation of German Catholicism to Secular Culture. 
By William J. Mulloy. University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, vol. 24, No. 4, pp. 357-458. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1944. 

This is a competent book, impersonal in attitude, written carefully and 
with scholarly effort. It distinguishes three periods in the history of the 
Catholic estimate of Goethe’s thought, character and poetic achievement: 

1) An era of (so-called) “naive appreciation” (1790-1861), dealing with 
opinions of Mr. Schlegel, Dorothea Schlegel, Gérres, A. Miller, M. Sailer, 
Eichendorff, Z. Werner, S. Boisserée, Brentano, Jos. Zauper, Josefa von 
Hoffinger, Geo. Fr. Daumer, M. Enk, W. von Schiitz and Martin Deutinger. 
These critics tried to understand Goethe, saw his good points but were aware 
that he does not express the mind of revealed Christianity. 

2) “An era of intransigence” (1862-1897), a time of reawakening of a 
consciously Catholic way of thought, pastoral, hostile as far as the cult of the 
“pagan Goethe” is concerned. It was caused mainly by an unwarranted 
apotheosis of Goethe and the general situation in the time of the Kulturkampf 
and is represented by such men as Alex. Baumgartner, Sebastian Brunner, 
P. Haffner, G. Gietmann, Jos. Lerique, Wilh. Molitor, W. Lindemann and 
P. Norrenberg. These students saw in Goethe’s work an attack on the 
principles of Christian teachings. 

3) “A period of critical selectivity” (1898-1939) showing a spirit of 
sympathetic, affirmative penetration initiated and fostered by Karl Muth, 
Exp. Schmidt, H. Hefele, Friedr. Muckermann, F. Hammerschmidt, Ans. 
Salzer, E. L. Fischer, the younger Lindemann, Giinther Miiller, B. M. 
Nissen, Oskar Katann, Herm. Bahr, Friedr. Fuchs, Jos. Korner, O. Walzel, 
S. Behn. They are inclined to discover in Goethe elements which may be 
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considered as part of the fullness of Christianity; they accept his natural 
wisdom, idealism, moral striving. When Dr. Mulloy speaks of the “poet” 
Goethe he means it in the German sense of Dichter, the artist and man in- 
cluding his ethical and philosophic outlook. 

Dr. Mulloy has perhaps overrated the importance and influence of Alex. 
Baumgartner and Seb. Brunner and has drawn too sharp a line of demarca- 
tion for his three “periods” of development. The views of these two clergymen 
remained more or less isolated among German laymen and layteachers of 
literature. Alban Stolz, Frz. Hettinger, H. Hansjakob (all priests) and others 
ignored them and kept on admiring Goethe with independent minds. Catholic 
College teachers in Germany like Friedr. Zurbonsen (Deutsche Litteratur- 
kunde, 1890), J. Buschmann (Dt. Lesebuch, 1880-1898), J. Hense (Dt. 
Lesebuch, 2nd ed. 1892), A. Niessen, G. Brugier, and many more in the 
nineteenth century, all presented a favorable, friendly story of Goethe, being 
careful only with regard to Faust. Moriz Brihl wrote a purely Catholic 
history of German Catholic Literature in 1854. All this goes to show how 
varied and individual has been the reaction of German Catholics to Goethe 
at all times. Mulloy’s book leaves a somewhat different impression. 

The first “period”—one of “Catholic Liberalism’—was a time when 
Catholic thought like other thought was influenced by the philosophy of 
Fichte, Kant, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Josephinism, the time of Wessenberg, 
Hermes, C. Th. von Dalberg, Joh. B. Hirscher, Frz. X. von Baader, etc. 
It would have been a moral miracle had the Catholic Church not felt the 
repercussions from the social, intellectual and religious radicalism of con- 
temporary life. As early as the first decades of the past century, a reform 
party taking friendly cognizance of the spirit of the times seriously contem- 
plated the establishment of a national German Catholic Church. Jos. V. von 
Scheffel, Levin Schiicking, A. v. Droste and others desired to share a common 
intellectual national heritage with their non-Catholic fellows. 

The second period might have been designated as one of “Catholic Defense”’ 
or “Militant Catholicism.” It arose as a national reaction against the Zeitgeist, 
the materialism, the hostility of State and society to the Church, the Los-von- 
Rom movement, the Kulturkampf, the social upheaval, and the pagan Goethe- 
cult. There was a place for men like Baumgartner and Brunner who testified 
to the greatness of Goethe as such but protested against the unreasonable 
deification of the man and thinker. 

But even then Goethe never failed to have sincere Catholic admirers. 
An investigation of individual Catholic poets of the nineteenth century in 
regard to their appreciation of Goethe could not be expected in Dr. Mulloy’s 
study but it would probably have revealed an attitude often opposed to that 
of Baumgartner or at least not inimical to Goethe’s achievements as a whole. 

For the third period the name “Period of Christian Humanism” might 
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have been in order, since there is a tendency now to reconcile religion and 
(so-called) humanism. Opinions, scattered sometimes in their writings, might 
have been added by H. Cysarz, P. Hankamer, Chr. Flaskamp, Phil. Witkop, 
K. Storck, W. Kosch, Jos. Nadler, and of critics found in leading literary 
supplements of Catholic Dailies and statements from school books. But 
Dr. Mulloy had to draw the line somewhere; completeness is impossible; 
he selected all significant names. Many of the works of Goethe, including 
Faust, were read in Catholic higher schools in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
without objection but with circumspection. 

These remarks must not detract from the merits of the book. It is thought- 
provoking as a study of Goethe and also as an introduction to Christian 
principles of literary criticism. It is to be hoped that Dr. Mulloy will extend 
his research to Schiller and his appraisal by German Catholics. 

Catholic University. Paut G. GLEIs. 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY MIND. By, Frederick J. Hoffmann. 
Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1945. Pp. x, 346. $4.00. 
Freudian ideas have penetrated everywhere and terms originally coined to: 

denote certain ideas within a system of medical psychology have become part 

of the small change of conversation. Literature was no exception in this process. 

Thus, it is undoubtedly well worth investigating to what an extent and in 

what sense literature was influenced by Freudianism. The author of the book 

under review has done much of painstaking research, mostly in the field of 
recent writing. 

The book starts with an exposition of Freudian theory, admittedly not an 
exhaustive presentation but one considering chiefly those points which are or 
may be of relevance to literary developments. Even so, this chapter contains 
some inaccuracies, of little weight perhaps as such, but indicative of a not 
quite sufficient acquaintance with the facts. It is, e.g., not correct to say that 
Freud’s interests ‘“‘were directed from the first to mental rather than to 
physical diseases.” Freud had done work in research and clinic on organic 
troubles of the nervous system, he had written a very clever study on aphasia 
from a purely anatomical viewpoint, etc. Nor is the famous first case in Breuer 
and Freud’s Studies on Hysteria the “first important experiment” of both 
authors; rather this was a case which Breuer had observed and of ‘which he 
spoke to Freud when the latter returned from France. In a later chapter the 
clinic at Zurich is spoken of as Jung’s, but it was, in fact, Bleuler’s. 

The second chapter deals with the spread of Freud’s ideas, mainly in 
America, and the third with Freudianism—American and English. Follows 
a chapter on The Problem of Influence; it was mainly The Interpretation of 
Dreams and The Three Contributions to a Theory of Sex together with the 
Introductory Lectures which became influential. How this influence manifested 
itself is then shown in a detailed analysis of the works of Joyce, D. H. 
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Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, Waldo Frank, Franz Kafka, and Thomas 
Mann. To these some others are added in a chapter on Further Interpretations. 
A concluding chapter deals with Precursors of Freud. A bibliography and 
a complete index close the book. 

The reaction to Freudianism, on the part of the writers, was far from 
homogeneous. Some accepted the ideas wholeheartedly, some were rather 
eclectic, some modified them, and others were more or less antagonistic. It 
would be, therefore, of no little interest if one were to survey those authors 
who did not fall under the spell of the New Psychology. A comparison of 
the two groups might reveal more on the general mentality and the history 
of the human mind during the last fifty years than does the somewhat onesided 
treatment by Dr. Hoffmann. 

Freud’s ideas appealed to many writers as being in agreement with an 
attitude one may call, since there is no better name, one of “irrationalism” 
as set over against an exaggerated rationalism or intellectualism. Freudian 
psychology did not bring forth this attitude; it became successful because the 
minds were willing to listen to such ideas. This turn against rationalism is 
not a unique fact in the history of ideas. About one hundred and fifty years 
ago the same thing happened in the revolt of German Romanticism against 
enlightenment and rationalism. This analogy is the more pertinent as the 
many of the problems which Dr. Hoffmann discovers in recent literature 
were also among those with which the Romanticists were concerned. The 
similarity is striking enough to have enabled one author to draw a parallel 
between Thomas Mann (one of the author’s representative figures) and 
Romanticism. K. Hamburger published in 1936 a study, Thomas Mann und 
die Romantik (Neue Forschung. XV.), in which the “polarities,” as the 
Romanticists loved to say, of life and death, life and spirit, of the positive 
and the negative, and the problem of disease are shown to be dominating 
preoccupations with older authors as they are with Mann. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten that the very notion of the unconscious played a great role in 
the writings and speculations of the Romanticists. One might well compare 
the opposition of id and ego, the power of the super-ego, and other topics 
of Freudian psychoanalysis with ideas harbored by Schubert, Schelling, Franz 
von Baader, and others. Nor were the Romanticists ignorant of the peculiarities 
of dream life, and the sequence of their tales is often dictated more by the 
laws of the dream than by those of reality and logic (see Hoffmann’s tales, 
the earlier novels by Tieck, the novels by Eichendorff). They even “anti- 
cipated” some of the Freudian ideas; of this a short story by E. Th. A. 
Hoffmann, The Sanctus, gives striking evidence. 

Such similarities suggest that there must be certain general conditions which 
create a receptivity for ideas of a definite type. No doubt the notions of 
Freud influenced literature ; but they may well have done so because “the liter- 
ary mind” was prepared by having developed, independently of psychology, 
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toward such an attitude. It is here that the question of acceptance and rejection 
becomes relevant. Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that the literary 
mind does not exist in splendid isolation, that even the most self-centered 
writer still writes for a reading public, that publishers will seldom bring 
out any work unless there is hope that some people will be interested. The 
real task, therefore, would be a comprehensive cultural analysis. 

This might be a task too great for one author, however great his knowledge. 
But even within a more limited approach a student of these problems should 
take account of whatever facts and ideas exist in regard to his subject matter. 
One cannot fail to remark, however, that Dr. Hoffmann did not choose to 
consider any such work. This is partly so because he lists almost exclusively 
works and articles written in English. But he should have consulted at least 
the work edited by Prinzhorn, Die Krisis der Psychoanalyse, a work which 
contains a valuable study by Mittenzwey, and most of all, Hermann Pongs’ 
article in Euphorion, 1933, XXXIV., 38-72, “Psychoanalyse und Dichtung.” 

Dr. Hoffmann’s unwillingness to consider previous publications has had 
its effect on his total appreciation of psychoanalysis or Freudian psychology. 
Apart from one or other critical voice he does not take account of the many 
objections which have been raised—and not in the name of either morality 
or aesthetics but on the basis of serious psychological and psychopathological 
considerations—against the very basis of Freudianism. Of course, this discus- 
sion has been carried on mostly by German authors. But one cannot simply 
assume that Freudian psychology is the accepted psychology of today. Also 
in regard to his special problems, Dr. Hoffmann might have profited by the 
study of such a work as Michaelis’ Die Menschheitsproblematik der Freud- 
schen Psychoanalyse. 

Thus, while one is grateful to the author for much valuable information 
and for his reporting on many little-known sources, one feels not quite satisfied 
by his work. The publisher’s jacket tells us that the author is preparing a 
work on the Intellectual and Cultural History of the Nineteen Twenties. 
Perhaps the present work is but a preliminary study. If it is, the reader 
ought to be told so. But even then, it ought to do justice to the various sides 
of the problem. 

The Catholic University of America. RupoLF ALLERS. 


ART 


PAINTING AND PAINTERS. How to look at a Picture. From Giotto to Chagall. 
By Lionello Venturi. With a Foreword by Booth Tarkington. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. Pp. xxii, 250. $3.50. 

This book, which intends to serve “as a primer of culture in painting,” 
deserves to be well received. In a field where one-sided conceptions so often 
prevail, Dr. Venturi’s outlook is broad and comprehensive. In the appreciation 
of paintings he rejects absolute subjectivism. ““The quality of a work of art 
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is not completely dependent upon its having an appeal to you, since it is a 
quality pertaining to the painting itself, and not to your liking or disliking” 
(p. 1). He avoids also the other extreme, a firm belief in eternal, immutable 
laws of beauty. “... we can plainly state that beauty, as a thing in itself, does 
not exist. What is beauty for Homer is not beauty for Shakespeare, what it is 
for Raphael it is not for Cézanne or Van Gogh” (p. 5). What then will be 
the norm in appreciating a painting? We quote again: ““The system of criticism 
illustrated in the following pages ignores, therefore, any standard of judgment 
outside the personality of the artist. This does not mean that it ignores any 
objective standard. The personality of the artist is objective if we know how 
to interpret and understand him. . . . If his free imagination overwhelms 
his ideologic purposes, his bowing to fixed laws, his learned technique, then 
he is an artist and his result will be a work of art” (p. 12). 

Hence the critic and the art lover must always consider both the painting 
and the painter, the work of art and its creator. The painting must fulfil 
certain aesthetic and technical conditions. The book furnishes a wealth of 
information about this important aspect of the art of painting: plastic and 
pictorial form, chiaroscuro, light and shade, structure, design, etc. Its main 
purpose however is to supply the reader with a short history of the art of 
painting, in which it is shown that under the rich variety of individual 
masterpieces runs a rather simple line of historical development. Both the 
main theme and its many modulations are abundantly illustrated in the text 
and in the reproductions. 

Of course, such a summary cannot contain everything. The author had to 
sacrifice certain names, even among the greatest. His choice, however, could 
have been more balanced. He seems definitely partial to the Latin Schools 
and painters. A few representatives of the early Flemish and of the German 
school and that giant, Peter-Paul Rubens, belong in this Gallery of the 
Great in the history of painting. 

But this is perhaps a matter of individual taste, and it should prevent nobody 
among the lovers of the great art of painting from listening to a cultured and 
competent guide whose taste is broad enough to include all the great Masters, 
from Raphael to Rouault, from Michelangelo to Matisse, from Giotto to 
Chagall. 

Fordham University. 





































J. DoNCEEL. 






EDUCATION 


THE IpEA oF A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. By John Julian Ryan. New York: 

Sheed & Ward, 1945. Pp. 136. $2.00. 

The author attempts to give “a blue-print of a truly Catholic college.” 
He “sets forth as concretely as possible the ends, the methods, the materials, 
and the instruments which would be sanctioned by saint, sage, teacher, par- 
ent, and student alike.” His book is “intended to be the design of the kind 
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of Catholic college which both ought to be and can be. May it also prove 
to be the design of one that soon will be.”” The author asks consideration 
of his general thesis, not of details, for details brought in, one would take 
it, are by way of enunciating principles. The principles merit consent, 
qualification or disagreement. 

Can the author’s statement of the purpose of his curriculum (p. 123) 
be taken as the thesis of his book? Does the curriculum, does the Catholic 
college, exist for “the turning out of good Catholics?” This seems to be the 
supposition of the book, namely that the Catholic college trains for a Catho- 
lic way of life. Remember, there is no question in the book of the Catholic 
elementary school, nor of the high school. The book is not concerned with 
the Catholic family, nor with the Church as such. It treats the problem 
of the Catholic college. Of what avail, then, is the statement of the aim “to 
turn out good Catholics?” The author has started from a perfectly acceptable 
proposition and deduced certain conclusions. —The more his deductions descend 
into details, the more liable are they to lack contact with reality; and yet 
a coping with a real situation is the purpose of the book. If the author 
wishes to make the “turning out of good Catholics” the proximate as well 
as the remote aim of a Catholic college, one would differ with such a state- 
ment of the proximate aim. The proximate aim is the turning out of educated 
Catholics. By Catholic is meant here, of course, a good Catholic, one who 
lives his Faith; but he must be educated, as that word is commonly accepted 
to include a certain degree of learning. Otherwise, he is a Catholic, but 
not an educated Catholic. 

Now it is this reviewer’s opinion that the educative aims of the Catholic 
college are neglected in this book. The specific end of a college is learning, 
in Newman’s sense of mental power and fullness of intellectual vision. All 
colleges have this aim in common. Catholic colleges, at least, recognize that 
knowledge is its own end but it is not man’s end. Besides, knowledge 
is often mistaken for human perfection, whereas it is a means relative to the 
whole man. Thus, the Catholic college tempers the instrument and assures 
the proper use. Other colleges may temper the instrument, but often only 
for destruction. The specific purpose of a college is intellectual, for it has 
the supreme moral purpose in common with other institutions, perhaps in 
common with all other institutions. That is the importance of sanctity, 
that it is the ultimate end of all human endeavor. Professor Ryan makes 
no mistake here, or, to put it better, he excels in the enunciation of the im- 
portance, if one may rest with such a mild statement, of the soul’s salvation. 

But this is not at all to write a book on the Idea of a Catholic College. 
Perhaps Catholic colleges have forgotten, or do not realize as fully as they 
should the ultimate aim. This is always possible, and has and will occur 


in this vale of tears. If this book corrects any such failing it does a work 
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beyond evaluation. This review might rest with that statement. The book 
gives an invigorating treatment of the excellence of sanctity, and we cannot 
have too much of this. A thesis to show the falling off of spiritual striving 
in Catholic colleges would almost always be timely. However, the Idea of a 
Catholic College ought to be concerned with the human instrument of learning 
and intellectual culture. When the author taiks about the English course, 
for example, or about classical literature, he speaks cogently. He starts from 
the concrete rather than from the abstract. It must be said that analysis 
of the ultimate aims of life are also quite experimental and convincing in 
many points, but the proper aims of college, and this includes a Catholic 
college, are not clearly enunciated. Since the Catholic college exists fot 
God, the human, intellectual perfection for which it strives should be greater. 
Fordham, N. Y. JoHN E. Wise. 


THE ScHOooL Controversy (1891-93). By the Reverend Daniel F. Reilly, 
O.P. Doctor’s Dissertation. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1944. Pp. 302. $3.00. 

With the laudable purpose of giving a full account of the School Con- 
troversy of 1891-93, Father Reilly records events and classifies documents 
on both sides of a dispute which involved prominent Catholic churchmen. 
Archbishop Ireland had made arrangements at Faribault and Stillwater 
in Minnesota by which a parochial school in each city was turned over to 
the local Board of Education. Catholic teachers were retained at civil ex- 
pense. The annual contracts were renewable at the pleasure of both parties. 

At about the same time the Reverend Thomas Bouquillon, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Theology in the Catholic University of America wrote a 
pamphlet, Education: To Whom Does It Belong? in which he asserted 
the rights of the State in “establishing schools, appointing teachers, prescribing 
methods and programmes of study in the same way as it governs and judges, 
viz., through delegates fitted for such functions.” Within a week or two the 
Reverend R. I. Holaind, S.J., Professor of Ethics at Woodstock College, 
Maryland, in a reply, The Parent First, argued that Dr. Bouquillon conceded 
too much to the State, allowing it to interfere with parental rights and 
giving the State direct control over free schools. The Reverend James Conway, 
S.J., of Canisius College, Buffalo, added The State Last to the growing 
series of controversial treatises in which Dr. Bouquillon was not lacking 
in Rejoinders. 

The pamphlets of Dr. Bouquillon were utilized by Archbishop Ireland in 
defense of the Faribault-Stillwater arrangements, and this connection is stated 
by Dr. Reilly. “Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet proved to be a justification of 
Ireland’s Faribault school plan” (p. 101). Dr. Reilly does not make suf- 
ficiently clear the real separation of two problems. No significant opposition 
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is recorded to the Faribault-Stillwater arrangements as a temporary, local 
expedient, beneficial perhaps to both Church and State. Marked opposition 
is recorded to such an arrangement as a national basis for the education 
of Catholic children. Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia wrote to Cardinal 
Gibbons: 
Now had his Grace of St. Paul [Archbishop Ireland] kept to his St. Louis ex- 
planation and regarded the Faribault plan as a necessity for him in his circumstances, 
as was the case of the Poughkeepsie plan under Cardinal McCloskey, no one would, 
I think, have seriously objected. But in the light of the New York interview with 
the representative of the New York Herald and also in his St. Paul speech before the 
school convention he evidently thinks that its universal introduction ought to satisfy 
the rational demands of Catholics of the country (quoted pp. 149-150). 


The Faribault-Stillwater arrangement as local was one thing; as a national 
policy, another. The lack of juridical rights in the plan stands against it as 
universally desirable. The family and the Church have rights, and these rights 
are not subject to the beneplacitum of the State. 

Again, the Faribault-Stillwater arrangements were one thing, and the 
theory of Dr. Bouquillon was another. The theory of Dr. Bouquillon requires 
evaluation, and the author gives a certain evaluation though it is beyond the 
original intent of his work. A fatherly letter from Pope Leo XIII to 
Dr. Bouquillon in which the controversy is not mentioned is no indication, 
as the author implies, of the attitude of Rome on the subject (cf. p. 133). 
Again, the statement that, “though triumphant in theory by the decision 
tolerari potest, Archbishop Ireland lost the practical side of the school con- 
troversy, first in the town of Stillwater, and, eventually in Faribault” 
(p. 201), is open to question. The documents assembled by the author 
concerning the famous folerari potest admit of an interpretation different 
trom that of the author as to the correctness of Archbishop Ireland’s 
theoretical position. 

Any evaluative study of the controversy should have reference to sub- 
sequent Canon Law, to the Encyclical on Education of Pope Pius XI and 
to the actual development of the American Catholic parochial school system. 
The present movement for a just share of taxes for those schools as they 
now exist, this support to be given in justice and not by way of concession, 
would have to be compared with the arrangements made at Faribault- 
Stillwater and with the principles advocated by Dr. Bouquillon. A more even 
citation of documents might also be desired, as, for example, in the appendices 
where documentation favorable to one side of the controversy predominates 
without evident justification. 

It is not difficult for an outside reader to desiderate the retention of the 
historical research of Dr. Reilly’s book, free from the interpretation which 
is not included in the stated purpose of the book. Such a separation is rarely 
possible, and one would prefer to express disagreement with certain inter- 
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pretations of the book rather than ask their entire omission. For the original 
documents assembled in such an interesting and human historical sequence 
will be used repeatedly, and with gratitude to the author, by students of 
the men and matters concerned. The book is a valuable and indispensable 
source on the subject. 


Loyola College, Baltimore. Joun E. Wise. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THOMIsTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1920-1940. By Vernon J. Bourke. St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Modern Schoolman (Supplement to vol. XX1), 1945. 
Pp. viii, 312. $3.00. 

Studies on St. Thomas Aquinas have multiplied so rapidly in the last 
two decades that only specialists could keep abreast of developments in the 
various fields of research. And those who have tried to follow the bibliographi- 
cal sections of reviews can testify how much time and energy such work 
consumes. It is true that the Bulletin thomiste did a remarkable service in 
reporting and evaluating Thomistic studies since the publication of the 
Bibliographie thomiste by Fathers P. Mandonnet and J. Destrez in 1921. 
But copies of the Bulletin have not been very easy to find, at least in the 
United States. All in all, a bibliographical manual covering the years since 
1920 has been a badly needed tool for students of St. Thomas, as well as for 
students of medieval philosophy and, generally, of modern Scholasticism. 
Professor Bourke of St. Louis University, therefore, has done all of us a 
signal service by bringing together, in a carefully organized volume, Thomistic 
bibliographical items scattered in over three hundred fifty periodicals and 
collections. Both Professor Bourke and The Modern Schoolman are to 
be commended for publishing at this time a book which is surely destined to 
become an absolutely necessary research instrument for every librarian and 
for every serious student of St. Thomas. 

The plan of Thomistic Bibliography is substantially that of the Mandonnet- 
Destrez Bibliographie thomiste, although Professor Bourke has introduced 
some improvements. After a brief Introduction (pp. 1-19) containing the 
plan of the book, a rapid chronology of St. Thomas’ life, and a chronologically 
arranged list of St. Thomas’ writings, there follow the five main divisions 
of the bibliography proper: 1. Life and Personality of St. Thomas (pp. 22- 
37); 2. The Works of St. Thomas (pp. 38-63) ; 3. Philosophical Doctrines 
(pp. 64-164) ; 4. Theological Doctrines (pp. 165-246); 5. Doctrinal and 
Historical Relations (pp. 247-285). There are four very useful indices. 
Within each of the main divisions there are more specific headings, under 
which the author has wisely chosen to list the entries alphabetically rather 


than chronologically. 
Even a general comparison of Thomistic Bibliography with its predecessor 
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indicates how much progress has been made in the study of St. Thomas dur- 
ing 1920-1940. In the Mandonnet-Destrez bibliography, which covered the 
period from 1800 to 1920, there are 2,219 entries. But in the twenty years 
since 1920, Professor Bourke was able to find some 4,764 titles concerned, 
directly and indirectly, with St. Thomas. ‘This is a remarkable sign of the 
interest that the thought of St. Thomas, in all its phases, has aroused in 
the modern world. That is why Professor Bourke’s admirable bibliographical 
manual accomplishes the great good of introducing students, whatever their 
interest in St. Thomas, to the growing literature on the Doctor Communis 
of the Church. It is to be hoped that the author and The Modern Schoolman 
will place us further in their debt by continuing the surveys of Thomistic 
literature which were halted by the discontinuation of the Bulletin thomiste 
in 1939, and to which the publication of Thomistic Bibliography has given 
such a definitive form. 


Fordham University. A. C. Pegcis. 


A REALIstic PHiLosopuy. By K. F. Reinhardt, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. xii, 268. $2.75. 

Dr. Reinhardt’s major preoccupation is the practical problems, political 
and economic, of our day. He recognizes, however, that any attempt at a 
solution of these problems implies an ethics; and that ethics implies a philos- 
ophy of human nature, which in turn, implies a metaphysics. Hence he pro- 
poses to state the philosophy of nature, metaphysics (including natural theol- 
ogy), ethics, political and economic philosophy of the schools in this brief 
book. 

The intention is sound and the plan of the book excellent; but slight defects 
mar the execution. Philosophy is not properly defined as “the science of the 
functions and implications of human thought” (p. 5), unless one is an Idealist. 
Neither does the justification of theoretical philosophy consist in its practical 
applications (p. 6): such a view is implicitly pragmatic. The judgment “wis- 
dom without science is barren” (p. 8) is perhaps good Scientism, but not 
sound Thomism: wisdom, in the sense of speculative philosophy, is autonomous 
and independent of science. That “no realistic philosophy can exist without 
the support of factual experience and evidence” (p. 25) is true; but it does 
not support the conclusion that philosophy cannot dispense with science (p. 
24) except on the positivistic assumption that science has a monopoly on 
experience and evidence. 

If Ockham really held that the same proposition can be simultaneously true 
in philosophy and false in theology (p. 9) a reference that would enable the 
surprised reader to check would not be out of place. It is a strange criticism 
of Kant to say that “he overstated the mind’s share in the Constitution of 
reality” (p. 12) since in point of fact the human mind has no share in the 
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constitution of reality. The perennial philosophy is not a single system of 
philosophy found commonly in Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus and the neoplatonists, 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas. Much of St. Thomas’ life was spent in con- 
scious controversy with Platonism in all its aspects, and much historical 
research has been spent in showing the irreconcilably opposed universes of 
Platonism and Thomism. It is surprising to be told that it is natural theology 
which proves the immortality of the soul and the freedom of the will (p. 23). 

A number of errors occur in metaphysics. Being is said to be “in its very 
generality empty of definite and determinate content” (p. 30), which comes 
close to identifying being with nonbeing. The definition of analogy is novel. 
“In an analogous attribution there exists a real relationship between two or 
more things and their terms. This relationship may be described as indicating 
partial identity and partial difference of being. . . . Thus we speak of a red 
rose, of a red nose, and of a red flag. The common (analogical) term is red. 
..- (p. 31). Both the definitign and the example are obviously applicable to 
univocal things and obviously inapplicable to analogical things. On the 
basis of this definition the author establishes the univocity of being when 
he intends to prove it is analogical (p. 31). The principle of identity is 
explained thus: “The principle of identity signifies an identification of 
the thing and of the affirmative judgment of the mind, so that the 
logical definition of the mind corresponds exactly to the ontological 
character of the thing” (p. 32). The principle of sufficient reason, with 
which the principle of causality is confused (p. 32) “states as self-evident that 
no contingent being [reviewer’s italics] can be and exist without a sufficient 
reason” (p. 33). Elsewhere, the principle of causality is confused with the 
principle of finality (p. 109). Substance is defined as “a being independent 
of the subject in which it inheres”’ (p. 42): thus substance does inhere in a 
subject, but independently. Speaking of quantity, “an unextended body is 
inconceivable” (pp. 45-46). The doctrine of act and potency is certain 
metaphysics, not ‘‘a negative postulate for the explanation of positive experi- 
ence,” than which “a more satisfactory explanation has never been offered” 
(p. 55). There is no dichotomy between a “physical” and a “‘philosophical”’ 
explanation of the constitution of the universe (p. 58): any conclusion in the 
philosophy of nature is at once philosophical and physical. Philosophy is a 
system of conclusions regarding the first causes of all things, rigorously 
demonstrated in the light of the first principles and not “a set of methods and 
hypotheses . . . as plausible as the . . . hypotheses of science” (p. 63). The 
distinction between contingent and subsistent existents is one between Un- 
caused and caused being, not one between self-caused and caused-by-another- 
being (p. 65). To say that each of the five proofs for the existence of God 
is “to some extent incomplete in itself without the remaining four” (p. 81) 
is false. Properly understood, each is a complete, conclusive demonstration 
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of the existence of self-subsistent being independently of the other four, 

There are several merits to be acknowledged in this book. The author 
does try to follow the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, so far as he knows it. 
He holds the real distinction between the essence and the existence of contingent 
existents. He has tried to demonstrate to a wide audience that practical 
problems are soluble only in the light of Thomistic philosophy. The attempt 
fails for two reasons: the author himself has not a sound knowledge of the 
philosophy of Aquinas and of the history of philosophy; and the task he sets 
himself is impossible of achievement. An accurate complete account of 
Thomism and of its relevance for our problems cannot be compressed into less 
than three hundred pages, nor can it be “watered down” for general con- 


sumption. 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, N. Y. JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


History oF PsycHo.ocy. By Robert Edward Brennan, O.P. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xvi, 277. $3.00. 

After two introductory chapters, the history of ancient psychology from 
primitive animism to Plotinianism is recounted in thirty pages. Naturally 
Aristotle’s treatment of man receives the major emphasis, but all of the Greek 
thinkers usually enumerated from Thales to Plotinus are mentioned. Medieval 
psychology from Augustine to Occam is summarized in forty pages. Modern 
psychology from Descartes to “Trends of the Moment” occupies most of the 
book. Both modern philosophic psychology, Descartes to Bergson, and modern 
scientific psychology, Albrecht von Haller to contemporary researchers, are 
considered. The contents of the final chapter are revealed in its title: ‘The 
Thomist Takes Stock.” A brief bibliography, a bibliographical index, and 
a subject index, are added. 

This brief book is a philosophical history of the philosophy and science of 
human nature. For Father Brennan a history of philosophical ideas is not a 
reporting job exclusively; for one must, being human, judge those ideas and, 
in judging, philosophize. He considers that the long “succession of opinions 
and conflicting theories” (p. vii) is intelligible because there is some con- 
clusion to be inductively drawn from these many centuries of man’s thought 
about man. He even thinks that he knows what that conclusion is. He states 
it at the very beginning, asking that his book be judged by his success or 
failure in establishing it. “‘All the factual data that have been accumulated 
in the laboratories and clinical chambers over the past half century, can be 
placed in only one tradition, as far as their philosophic significance is con- 
cerned; and that is the tradition of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. I may 
be wrong in this judgment, but my book is an attempt to prove that I am 
right” (p. 2). This thesis has a corollary. If the truth and progress of scientific 
psychology are assured only in the Aristotelian-Aquinian tradition, its ig- 
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norance of its proper subject, its faulty methodological principles and erroneous 
conclusions are explicable only in view of its implicit Cartesianism, which 
by dividing man into two substances is capable of development along either 






materialistic or idealistic lines. 

Judged in terms of its demonstration of its thesis, this book is a complete 
success. Most of the book of necessity is devoted to gathering the relevant 
facts, but a stirring final chapter knits those facts inevitably into the conclusion 
tentatively proposed on page two. Certain incidental defects and incidental 
merits are observable. Of such defects the author is conscious. 










I have no illusions about the shortcomings of my work. It is folly to think that so 
long a story could be adequately told in so short a space. ... There are dark patches 
in the portraits of some of the great figures in psychology as I have drawn them. 
There are lines left out that would complete the picture and make it the interesting 
pageant that the story of psychology should be (p. 2). 







On the other hand, the style is pleasing. There is a new lightness of touch 
in Father Brennan’s writing illustrated by the opening sentence of the 
book. “Tell the average person that you are a psychologist and the odds are 
ten to one that he will ask you to read his mind or psychoanalyze him” (p. 1). 
The Gilson-Maritain-Pegis influence is evident, notably in the estimate of 
St. Augustine (pp. 50-51 especially). 

Notre Dame College, 8. I., N. Y. 











James V. MULLANEY. 








Or Beinc AND Unity (De Ente et UNo). Translated from the Latin, 
with an introduction, by Victor M. Hamm. Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 34. 

The third of the Mediaeval Philosophy Texts in Translation published 
by Marquette University is a brief and placating essay by the fifteenth-century 
philosopher which is “‘representative of the thought of Pico at the moment 
of its highest development.” It was written at the time of the quarrel between 
the Aristotelians and Platonists, and for the purpose of effecting ‘‘an accord” 
between the opposing camps. Pico’s conclusion is that an analysis of the 
relevant texts on the point in question reveals that they do not differ. “It 
is only in their followers that he sees the One made superior to Being.” 








’ 













Pico’s thought everywhere reveals its profound animating motive: the assertion 
of the infinite value of the human spirit, godlike in intelligence, unitary in spite of its 
diverse feeble activities, rooted in God, free from every fetter natural and artificial, 
endowed with the power of carrying out ideas into action, realizing in all their 
richness the potentialities displayed in the universe at large (p. 7). 










This is evident in the conclusion of the De Ente, as is Pico’s polemic 


method, traditicnal to the core: 












.we are made in the likeness of God, and God is spirit but we are not yet spirits, 
to use St. Paul’s words, but animals, If, on the contrary, by grace of truth, we do not fall 
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beneath our model, we have only to move towards Him who is our model, through 
goodness, in order to be united with Him in the afterworld. 

Since, finally, these three attributes: unity, truth, and goodness, are united by a 
bond which is eternal, it follows that, if we do not possess them, we no longer exist, 
even though we may seem to do so; and although others may believe we exist, we 
are in fact in a state of continuous death rather than of life (p. 34). 


Pico was duly proud of his method of argument, and makes a strong 
point of his stand in an interesting 1485 letter to his master, Ermolao Bar- 
baro. The grammarians and pedagogues are those who are guilty of bringing 
scholasticism into disrepute, because they have clouded the function of 
philosophy with the mannerisms of the orator. ‘The scholastics, called bar- 
barians by their enemies even at that time, “had Mercury in their hearts, if 
not on their lips . . . in lieu of eloquence they had wisdom, that wisdom 
which, far from uniting itself to eloquence, ought to dispense with it.” It is 
this soundness which appealed to St. Thomas More and led him to translate 
the life of Pico and to look to it for psychological, and even literary, advice. 

Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 


RELIGION 


A PreFaceE TO NEWMAN’S THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Edmond Darvil Benard, 
M.A., §.T.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1945. Pp. xv, 234. 


$2.25. 


This attractive volume comes opportunely in the centenary year of New- 
man’s conversion to the Catholic faith. The work has many excellent qualities. 
In the first place it happily lives up to its name as a preface and does not go 
beyond that scope. Then, like the subject which it treats, Father Benard’s 
language is clear and serves as a transparent medium for the ideas which he 
brings forward. This is all the more commendable in view of the fact that the 
author takes issue with interpretations of Newman which differ from his own 
and which must, therefore, be presented in their precise meaning and in their 
full extent. 

Father Benard is accurate in delineating the scope of Newman’s theology 
and honest in pointing out its limitations. As a consequence the Preface to 
Newman’s Theology becomes, in reality, a preface to Newman’s “theological 
thought”—which “lies for the most part along the margin, rather than in the 
central current of the theological stream.” The author manages to keep his 
enthusiasm for the Newman “theology” at a high level, even after the final 
admission that the great Cardinal cannot be considered a “‘professedly scientific 
theologian in the usual meaning of the term” and notwithstanding the fact that 
Newman “constructed no system and that he belonged to no theological 


school.” 
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The chief points of Newman doctrine elucidated in the Preface are two: 
First, his contribution to the history of dogma, which is to be found originally 
in the Oxford Sermon of 1843 and fully detailed in the Essay on Develop- 
ment; secondly, the Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. On both questions 
our author goes into some detail in his effort to clear, once and for all, the 
name of Cardinal Newman from the stigma of any unorthodox tendency. 
Father Benard has a subtle but sure touch, a feeling for those shades of 
meaning which mark the beginnings of wider differences. On the question 
of Newman’s relation to the errors of modernism, Father Benard has achieved 
a noteworthy result; and this delicate piece of work has been accomplished 
with a consideration, a patience and a fairness that should satisfy even a 
partisan. 

Newman’s influence in “the new apologetics” appears to be somewhat 
restricted. The new apologetics is directed against a “modern mentality which 
is the fruit of an ingrained prejudice and a certain intellectual slovenliness, 
and which too often prevents the scientific Catholic apologetics from accom- 
plishing its end.” The case for the Newman apologetic is hardly convincing 
because it is questionable whether the Newman apologetic, especially as set 
forth in the Grammar of Assent, will come closer to the intellectually lazy 
than does the traditional approach. As an antidote for a special type of 
mentality and prejudice, it would probably be limited to English readers. 

On the other hand, there is no reason for traditional philosophers and 
theologians to be disturbed by the Newman apologetic as set forth in the 
Grammar of Assent, provided the book be rightly appraised from the outset. 
The Grammar does some preliminary work in the field of logic—call it 
concrete logic or what you will—but the whole meaning of Newman’s Essay 
resolves itself into an investigation in the field of psychology, specifically the psy- 
chology of the individual. Now, psychology tells us how and why something oc- 
curs; it does not tell us what must or what ought to be. What happened in one 
individual may indeed occur again, given the same conditions; but neither 
philosophy nor theology deals formally with that phase of phenomena. 

The Grammar cannot, therefore, be “theologically pernicious” or be regarded 
as “undermining the foundations of absolute and objective religious truth” 
as some have contended. The whole question is this: does the Grammar succeed 
in what it actually sets out to do? Newman’s objective is admittedly twofold: 
To show how the average man, uneducated and uninstructed, comes to believe ; 
and, second, why such a man is justified in his assent to religious truth. 
Newman attains his first objective brilliantly. It is the second objective which 
is still open for discussion. The author cites Wilfrid Ward to this effect: 
“the one avowed object of the ‘Essay on Assent’ was to show that simple and 
uneducated minds could have rational grounds for belief in Christianity with- 
out knowledge of its scientific evidences.” To this claim one could reasonably 
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demur. A mind (average, if you please) which possesses enough converging 
probabilities on any particular article of belief could scarcely be called simple 
and uneducated. 

As Newman skirts the realms of philosophical subjectivism, the author 
becomes somewhat concerned. Here we have the Englishman, following in the 
wake of English thought as exemplified particularly in such a thinker as Locke. 
There is a distinct parallel in the manner in which Locke avoids the pitfall 
of subjectivism by taking refuge in God’s providence for the guarantee of our 
senses and our sense knowledge and Newman’s appeal to the grace of God, 
to support the man of good will in his search for the rational grounds which 
underlie the certitude of his religious convictions. 

This English trend is nowhere more apparent than in Newman’s concept of 
the universal. On this important matter he is definitely out of line with the 
best traditions of Scholastic philosophy. The author is obliged to agree with 
De Grandmaison who holds that Newman’s universal is pure conceptualism. 
Father D’Arcy goes farther and stamps it as nominalist. 

The chronological order of Newman’s writings as presented in the Preface 
is a valuable contribution for the serious student of Newman’s writings; so too, 
is the relatively long and interesting bibliography. 

Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. JOHN A. ELBERT. 


THE Sout AFireE. Revelations of the Mystics. Edited by H. A. Reinhold. 

New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1944. Pp. xxiii, 413. $3.50. 

The editor states that this book is not “a mere collection of mystical 
texts... mor does it follow the customary pattern of mystic progress through 
the stages of purification, illumination and union.” On the contrary, it contains 
many nonmystical selections, such as excerpts from Scripture, the Roman and 
Eastern liturgies, the philosophers and poets. These are arranged in such 
order as to prepare the reader for the mystical texts that follow. The result 
is that this book will probably give a true conception of mysticism to a more 
extensive reading public than any anthology of its kind. 

Father Reinhold believes that the few collections of mystical writings plunge 
too abruptly into “the very middle of the sanctuary” where the average reader 
is lost. Although prayer and poetry are not in themselves mystical, he maintains 
that the poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, for example, are “a better approach 
to the understanding of Augustine’s or Teresa’s message than some competent 
treatise taken from a theological textbook.” Correct theology, however, he 
adds, is the basis of orthodox mysticism and so his aim has been to sketch 
the outlines of mysticism acceptable to the Church. 

The Soul Afire is divided into four parts, with a conclusion. In ‘Thou 
Hast Made Us For Thee,” passages from Plato, Plotinus and the Hindu 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore, as well as St. Augustine, witness to the innate 
longing of man’s heart after God; selections from the Old Testament make 
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clear that the God who revealed Himself to Abraham, Moses and Isaias is 
the very God of the mystics; quotations from Dionysius, Saints Anselm and 
Gregory, Newman and Léon Bloy and poets from Dante to Hopkins and 
Claudel testify to the restless heart that seeks Eternal Beauty. 

In “All Things Are But Loss,” detachment, holy indifference, zeal and 
contrition are shown to be the requisite dispositions for the soul who seeks 
the favor of union with God. In the assemblage of writers quoted, are Eckhart, 
Maritain, Dame Gertrude More, Tauler, St. Jane de Chantal, Pascal, St. 
Mechtild, Richard Rolle and a dozen others. 

The third part, “Apprehended by Jesus Christ,” stresses the Mystical Body, 
the contemplative versus the active life, the Eucharist and the Incarnation. 
Some of the authorities are St. Thomas Aquinas, Fénelon, Anna Katharina 
Emmerich, Suso, St. Juliana of Norwich, Saint Gregory the Great, Charles 
Péguy, Saint Frances of Rome, Luis de Leon and Sedulius Scottus. 

“The Cloud of Unknowing” contains the most mystical passages, describing 
the purification of the dark nights, the wounded heart, ecstasy, and the 
highest degrees of experimental knowledge. Hugh of St. Victor, Saints 
Catherine of Genoa, John of the Cross, Teresa of Avila, Catherine of Siena, 
Gertrude, Rose of Lima, and Bernard, John Ruysbroeck and Father Louis 
Lallemant are among the eminent masters. 

The conclusion takes us “Into Paradise.”” With Saints Augustine, Anselm, 
Bonaventure, Ignatius Loyola and Cassian, we are given glimpses of that 
beauty which “eye hath not seen . . . and which it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” 

Such a book invites comparison with its most authoritative forerunner, 
An Anthology of Mysticism, edited by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. Both editors 
have had a similar motivation in preparing their material. Father Reinhold’s 
hope is “to awaken readers to an awareness of the beauty and loftiness of 
the narrow and steep path, that they may feel stimulated to make some of 
these texts their favorite contemplative reading.”’ He adds that perhaps ‘“‘some 
pure and simple soul may even recognize a strange resemblance to landmarks 
unwittingly passed before, and then take up reading the mystics in their great 
works, not as scholar or as curious observer of phenomena, but as apprentice.” 

Father de Jaegher believes that, although there has been a revival of 
mysticism during the past thirty years, there are still too many spiritually 
minded people “who never think of opening a book by a mystical writer.” 
This prejudice, he thinks, should be dispelled, because “‘one of the principal 
reasons why so many genuinely religious folk make but little headway on the 
road to perfection is that their idea of God is too inadequate.” Reading of 
the mystics, he maintains, gives this fuller and richer idea; moreover, it 
inflames the will, which must go on further than the intellect. “The mountain 
air that blows across the uplands of their writings is the very cure for souls 
that are sick with self-examination and subtle egoism.” And all souls who 
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desire to advance should know something about the mystical life, “for many 

stop short of the path of perfection because they do not realize or understand 

the ways along which the Divine Master would lead them.” 
Both editors, however, are insistent in reminding their readers that the 

‘ love-drama of God and the soul is made up of the “mysterious alternations” 
of joys and sufferings; that the soul whose only wish is to live in union with 
Him has ordinarily to undergo strange sufferings. They both wish their 
readers to desire not the extraordinary favors that were granted to the 
mystics but a greater knowledge and love of the God whom the mystics 
loved so much. For, as Father de Jaegher concludes, “even were we to love 
Him as much as they did we should still not love Him so much as He should 
be loved.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorHeEr GRACE. 


















No SHADOW oF TURNING. By Katherine Burton. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1945. Pp. 243. $2.50. 

On December 8, 1869, James Kent Stone was received into the Catholic 
Church. His reasons for taking this step were written in a book titled The 
Invitation Heeded, which after seventy-five years is an excellent book on 
apologetics and too little known. If the author of the present biography had 
done nothing more than focus attention on this book, her volume was well 
worth while. But she has done much more. She has given a very interesting 
and sympathetic account of the life of James Kent Stone, his student days, 
his home and family, his years in the Episcopalian ministry and as president 
of two colleges, Kenyon and Hobart. It was no little sacrifice to heed the 
invitation which entailed in its acceptance the separation from home, his 
parents, his friends and his own little family of three small daughters. 

He made the sacrifice, he heeded the invitation. He was over fifty years 
a Catholic, within one year of his golden jubilee as a priest and forty-five 
years a member of the Congregation of the Passion. As Father Fidelis of the 
Cross he was well known as a preacher, a giver of retreats. He held practically 
all the important offices in his Congregation. He was, besides, a pioneer 
missionary in the Argentine, Chile and Brazil starting and building many 
missions in those countries. There have been few American converts who 
accomplished so much for Christ and His Church. 

Fordham University. 
























CHarLEs J. DEANE. 






BEYOND PERSONALITY. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1945. Pp. viii, 68. $1.00. 

The eleven chapters which were originally, with one exception, brief radio 
addresses, advance the discussion of the Case For Christianity into the nature 
of Christianity. Being a Christian is not mere development of one’s natural 
personality, but elevation to the supernatural, the “putting on of Christ.” 
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The first three chapters are a popularized explanation of the dogma of the 
Trinity and of Christ’s nature and personality as Son of God, begotten from 
eternity. Chapter four leaves you with the conclusion that the Son of God 
became a man to enable men to become the sons of God. The remaining 
chapters are moral, and in the inimitable Lewis way, give explanation, exhorta- 
tion, and direction for “putting on the new man.” 

This should be the best of the Lewis books. Here he enters as strongly and 
sympathetically into the spirit of Christ as in the caustic satire of The Screw- 
tape Letters he caught and embodied the spirit of Satan. 

Perhaps the happiest portent of this book is the fact that it makes clear 
Lewis’ views on the place of dogma and theology in religion. Clearly and 
explicitly the moral of this book is based upon dogma. The nature of his appeal 
over the public radio to non-Christians and to lax Christians of every 
denomination dictated that he prescind from points that are in controversy 
between religious bodies. How difficult, if not impossible, is this precision, is 
evidenced from the fact that his best efforts have not enabled him to avoid 
a number of statements that seem to imply definitely Protestant, as against 
Catholic, viewpoints. These however, are points of lesser stress that will 
attract the attention only of the theologian. The significant thing is that 
Mr. Lewis definitely allies himself with the foes of creedless Christianity. 

Fordham University. JouN F. Dwyer. 





THE Man Nearest To Curist. By F. L. Filas, S.J. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. xix, 217. $2.50. 

In this work the author has gathered and carefully documented whatever 
is known about St. Joseph. He discusses how much credit may be given to 
pious tradition and then traces the historic development of devotion to the 
Saint. 

The work falls into three divisions: the life of St. Joseph and devotion to 
the Saint before and after 1550. In the first division the Gospel statements 
regarding Joseph are given. These are, of course, the source. The Apocryphal 
gospels, however, have greatly added to the Gospel narration and thus in- 
fluenced to no small degree the popular concept of the Saint and the ensuing 
devotion to him. The author gives a synopsis of these apocrypha and discusses 
questions raised by them, such as the age of Joseph, his virginity, his selection 
as husband of Mary. 

The second section on the growth of the devotion to 1550 is based largely 
on Seitz’s work on the historical development of the devotion up to the 
Council of Trent. It is interesting to note that it was in the seventh century, 
if not earlier, among the Copts, monophysite heretics, that St. Joseph was 
first honored with special and solemn rites. In the Byzantine Church from 
the tenth century on there was a Feast of St. Joseph celebrated as an extension 
of the solemnities of Christmas. In the Western Church St. Joseph was 
included in the Hieronymite Martyrology at the Benedictine monastery of 
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Reichenau early in the ninth century. Of the great medieval writers who paid 
tribute to Joseph St. Bernard stands out with his comparison between Joseph 
of Egypt and Joseph of Nazareth. The theologians of this period eagerly 
discussed the question whether there had existed a true marriage between 
Mary and Joseph, leading to the further question, what precisely constitutes 
the nature of marriage. With the opening of the fifteenth century appeared 
two great protagonists of the devotion, John Gerson and Peter d’Ailly. It 
was Gerson who in an obscure way adumbrated St. Joseph’s title of Patron 
of the Church when he petitioned the Council of Constance to institute a 
feast in his honor in order to put an end to the Western Schism and restore 
unity to the Church. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century many churches in Europe began 
to venerate the Saint in the liturgy. Sixtus IV had introduced the Feast of 
St. Joseph into the Roman Church in 1479, and Rome’s example was followed 
by other dioceses. After the Council of Trent devotion to Joseph was fostered 
by both the new and the old religious orders. Prominent individuals were 
Suarez, St. Theresa and later St. Francis de Sales. In 1714 Clement XI 
sanctioned the special Office, which is still recited on March 19, and shortly 
afterwards St. Joseph’s name was officially inserted in the Litany of the 
Saints. Pius IX in 1870 solemnly declared Joseph Patron of the Universal 
Church, and Pius X raised the rank of the feast of the Solemnity of St. 
Joseph. 

There are additional chapters containing a translation of several papal 
documents on St. Joseph, a discussion on the expediency and propriety of 
adding his name to the Canon of the Mass, excerpts from the Autobiography 
of St. Theresa regarding St. Joseph, and a chronology and bibliography of 
documents of the Holy See relating to him. 

Alma College, Calif. Epwarp HAGEMANN. 


SCIENCE 


Fact AND Fiction IN Mopern Science. By Henry V. Gill, S.J. New 

York: Fordham University Press, 1944. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

This first American edition, unrevised by the author, but completely reset, 
printed and bound in the United States, happily corrects the few minor in- 
accuracies which were noted in the original Dublin publication in the review 
in THouGHT 19 (1944) 567-569. In the many critical notices of the volume 
which have since appeared no cause has been found to alter original judgment. 
But interested readers may be referred to Nature 154 (1944) 351, where 
E. T. Whittaker, whose sympathies and competence are recognized, questions 
the author’s understanding of Heisenberg’s Indeterminacy-Principle. 

The new and simplified reference technique, introduced by the publisher in 
a Foreword and employed throughout, does not, I submit, recommend itself 
as superior to “the usual apparatus of documentation of the author’s text.” 
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Several deficiencies, obscurities and inconsistencies may be indicated by page 
references: 4, 11, 18, 33, 45, 48-49, 100. Those who are familiar with the 
original publication will discover that, although the text remains identical, 
two new source books are introduced on page 34, note (2), and page 119, 
note (1). Both new references are to books published by Fordham University 
Press. 

The format and typography of the present edition are superior in quality. 
The amplified index, prepared by the American publisher, renders the volume 
more useful for ready reference. 

Woodstock College. 













JosepH T. CLARK. 













SOCIOLOGY 


THE APOSTOLATE OF PusBLic Opinion. By Felix A. Morlion, O. P. 

Montreal: Fides Press, 1944. Pp. 233. 

The author of this significant contribution is a Belgian priest who came 
to the United States in June, 1941. He had originated the “Offensive for 
God” movement in Belgium in 1930, combining anti-Communist and anti- 
Nazi teaching with a program of positive religious instruction. Those who are 
aware of the mushrooming of Catholic social activities in his native land 
during the 1930’s will appreciate what is meant by saying that he took a 
leading part in developing the techniques of Catholic propaganda which made 
so many of them a distinguished success. 

When war came to Belgium he transferred his center of operations to 
Portugal, which he soon left for the New World. He has studied the forms 
of the lay apostolate in the countries of Europe, Latin America, and North 
America. This little volume sums up his estimate of the principles and 
techniques he has learned to apply from observation of no less than thirty-two 
countries. He has tested them out through the varied activities of the Center 
of Information Pro Deo he established in New York in 1941, with Mrs. Anna 
M. Brady as Director. The value of this volume for American Catholics is 
that it summarizes the results of fourteen years of social experimentation in 
the field of religious propaganda, and is based on work done and results ac- 
complished. It was definitely a “controlled” experiment, as it was carried on 
in several countries by the same agent. 

As a Dominican, Fr. Morlion approached the problem with a well-grounded 
training in Thomism. The problem was how to reach modern men with 
Catholic religious, social, political and economic ideas. He early came to the 
conclusion that the conventional techniques of teaching, such as preaching, 
schooling and direct religious indoctrination in the religious press, were 
proving themselves inadequate to the competition provided by purveyors of 
a secularist, hedonistic and openly anti-religious view of life. 

He therefore took a leaf from the Jociste manual. Jocisme developed in 
Belgium what is called the milieu apostolate among the working classes. Its 
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dominant idea is that we must take the worker as and where we find him, 
instead of expecting him to come to us. We must help him to Christianize 
the life he leads in the factory and among the people with whom he works. 
Since the assembly line cannot be brought into the atmosphere of a religious 
institution, the atmosphere of religion must be brought to the assembly line, 

Fr. Morlion had the wisdom to see that there is also a psychological milieu 
in which modern men live and of which we cannot get rid. Where are men’s 
minds today? In the daily press, at the ‘‘movies,”’ on the ether waves of radio 
communications. If Catholic ideas are to be presented to our contemporaries, 
we must float these ideas out to them through the news, through the films, 
and through broadcasts. If we cannot directly command these facilities, we 
must filter our ideas into them or at least filter our ideas into the interests 
which through them engage our fellows. And these interests are centered upon 
news. What is in the news? And how can we give a Catholic turn to the news? 

The Center of Information Pro Deo (CIP) has elaborated a variety of 
means for accomplishing this well-defined objective. The CIP Correspondence 
is a bi-weekly Catholic news-service which finds out the exact Catholic facts 
which publicists want to know, and makes them meaningful. Elmer Davis, 
William Hard, H. V. Kaltenborn, Arthur Krock, Walter Lippmann and 
Dorothy Thompson are a few of the subscribers who have discovered that 
CIP gives them something they want. At the same time they are getting 
something the CIP wants them to have, the Catholic version of the news. 

The CIP Correspondence developed a “Special Features” section dealing 
with such questions as “The American Tradition” and reconstruction problems 
in Germany, Italy, America, France, China, and Russia. Out of these features 
grew the CIP Forums in which eminent public figures and scholars have 
participated. In this way the Catholic point of view on current issues has 
been not only better defined but brought to the attention of influential persons. 

It was found, however, that Catholic political philosophy was not suf- 
ficiently well known. The CIP Course in Politics: Philosophy and Practice 
was provided to meet this interest and need. Although this course brought 
small audiences, it gave CIP an opportunity to develop a technique for such 
courses. 

During the war in Europe, CIP scripts were short-waved to Catholics in 
Germany and other countries. Special studies and articles have been prepared 
by CIP for various publications and organizations. In 1943 a weekly 
syndicated column called Undercurrents was started. Early in 1944 a CIP 
Daily Press Service, designed for secular newspapers, was inaugurated. CIP 
Documentation Service has been added, and more recently International 
Outlook, a series of books “treating the various traditions and fundamental 
problems of various countries according to the pattern worked out in the 


CIP Forum.” 


Fordham University. Rosert C. HartNeEtTT. 





